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PEEFACE. 


In  the  midst  of  other  and  varied  occupations  I  have 
amused  some  leisure  hours  with  the  consideration  of  the 
DioNYSiAK  Myth, — a  study  which  has  at  length  taken 
a  tangible  form  in  the  following  pages.  Whilst  the  outline 
of  the  subject  is  sufficiently  familiar,  its  present  treatment 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  be  novel  to  a  great  extent, 
and,  moreover,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  recent  and 
splendid  discoveries  whose  magical  force  has  reduced  to 
uselessness  vast  quantities  of  earlier  effort  in  this  direction. 
Those  who  have  not  followed  the  thought  and  progress  of 
the  age  are  naturally  unable  to  understand  the  present 
immense  importance  of  Eeligious-mythology,  and  too 
generally  regard  it  as  a  mass  of  idle,  unmeaning,  and  often 
highly  objectionable,  fables ;  or,  again,  suppose  that  the 
subject  has  been  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  luminaries 
long  since  extinguished.  But  the  keener  minds  on  all 
sides,  whether  religionists  or  not,  are  becoming  fully  alive 
to  the  magnitude  of  such  enquiries  in  a  religious  point  of 
view ;  and  the  study  has,  at  the  same  time,  claims  no  less 
strong  upon  the  archaeologist,  the  psychologist,  and  the 
hbtorian.  One  of  the  vastest  questions  which  can  be 
submitted  to  the  mind — a  question,  moreover,  which  is 
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rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  the  great  debates  of  the 
age— is,  Whether  Beligion  and  all  that  it  entails  sprang 
from  man's  unaided  cogitations  upon  himself  and  the 
material  world  around  ?  An  answer  to  this  momentous 
enquiry  is  supplied  by  the  scientific  consideration  of  the 
historic  course  of  religious  thought. 

With  respect  to  my  chief  modem  authorities,  and  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  reader  at  the  outset  that  the  views  of 
various  important  writers  have  not  been  overlooked,  I 
have  consulted  the  leading  Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists 
of  the  time,  such  as  Baron  Bunsen,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  Canon  Eawlinson,  and  Messieurs 
Birch,  George  Smith,  Fox  Talbot,  Sayce,  Cooper,  Lepsius, 
Brugsch,  Chabas,  Lenormant,  and  Maspero.  Acquaint- 
ance also  with  the  admirable  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology^  and  with  the  Records  of  the 
Past,  must  be  possessed  by  all  writers  on  Mythology  who 
do  not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  Aryan  studies 
or  to  the  belief  of  modem  savages.  I  have  also,  as  far 
as  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  considered 
the  standpoint  of  Payne  Knight,  Dulaure,  and  the  phallic 
school,  down  to  the  late  Dr.  Inman ;  and  the  researches 
of  D'Hancarville,  Lobeck,  Creuzer,  Movers,  Gesenius, 
Welcker,  EoUe,  Donaldson,  K.  0.  Muller,  Mure,  Grote, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Maury,  Preller,  Deutsch,  Professor  Euskin, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Schliemann,  Dr.  Tylor,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Professor  Max  Milller,  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
Messieurs  Herbert  Spencer,  C.  W.  King,  A.  S.  Murray, 
F.  A.  Paley,  and  others. 

In  a  subject  so  wide  and  so  replete  with  difficulty  all 
dogmatism,  especially  on  minor  points,  is  altogether  out 
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of  place,  yet  I  cannot  but  own  my  strong  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at ;  and 
I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  deep  sense 
of  thankfulness  to  those  great  minds  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  whose  previous  labours  have  alone  rendered  the 
compilation  of  this  work  possible. 


Babtok-upok-Huicbhb  : 
Jan.  1, 1877. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  SUBJECT  AND  ITS  TREATMENT, 

To  trace  to  its  original  source,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  underlying  meaning  and  significance  of 
that  vast  and  varied  mythologico-religious  concept  the 
Great  Dionysiak  Myth,  is  the  object  of  the  present  work. 
The  Hellenik  Dionysos,  with  his  endless  train  of  Seilenoi, 
Satyrs,  Nymphs,  Fauns,  and  Bakchanals,  is  familiar  to 
every  student  of  antiquity ;  and  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  has  reduced  '  the  worship  of  Bacchus  * 
in  popular  idea  to  the  use  of  wine,  and  that  chiefly  in 
excess.  Facts  and  beliefe  are,  however,  frequently  well 
known,  while  at  the  same  time  their  causes  are  very 
obscure ;  and  though  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  know 
that  a  thing  Is,  before  we  can  consider.  Why  it  is,  or.  Why 
it  is  as  it  is,  yet  an  examination  of  the  reason  of  actua- 
lities is  the  chief  difierence  between  the  intellectual  and 
the  animal  Ufe.  Finding,  then,  the  concept  of  Dionysos, 
we  are  next  impelled  to  ask  why  it  exists,  and  in  this 
particular  form.  To  the  enquiry  it  may  be  objected  in 
limine  that  the  subject  is  (1)  unimportant,  or  (2)  already 
sufficiently  investigated. 

To  the  first  objection,  I  reply  that  the  belief  of  great 
numbers  of  mankind  during  many  centuries,  and  the 
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reasons  for  such  belief  are  always,  as  is  now  more  gene- 
rally recognised  than  formerly,  weD  worthy  of  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  philosopher,  since  inasmuch  as  the  mind 
of  man  is  practically  a  unity ,^  we  are  but  studying  our- 
selves in  the  persons  of  distant  ages.  We  thus  also  notice 
what  root  ideas  or  principles  are  common  to  all  minds  in 
all  times,  and  so  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  con- 
sciousness and  its  attendant  phenomena  (and  if  not,  the 
less  said  or  done  the  better)  we  are  enabled  to  obtain 
a  more  correct  approximation  to  truth.*  The  subject, 
moreover,  possesses  a  special  Uterary  and  historical  interest 
of  its  own,  and  that  of  a  high  order.  There  are  numerous 
other  considerations  illustrative  of  the  genuine  importance 
of  such  an  enquiry,  and  deducible  from  the  forgoing ; 
but  he  who  loves  the  study  of  religious-mythology  and 
archaic  idea,  either  considered  separately  or  in  connection 
with  all  religious  ideas,  will  require  but  slight  excuse  to 
justify  his  investigations.  To  the  second  possible  objec- 
tion— that  this  particiilar  subject  has  already  been  ex* 
haustively  treated — it  is  enough  to  reply  that  whilst  the 
vast  amotmt  of  scholarly  labour  bestowed  since  the  era 
of  the  Beformation  on  Hellas  and  Bome,  their  history, 
hterature,  manners,  arts,  and  arms,  considered  as  isolated 
and  all-important  nationahties,  leaves  comparatively  httle 
to  be  accomplished  in  this  particular  direction ;  yet  that 
modem  historical  research  has  deposed  the  lofty  pair 
from  their  lonely  mediaeval  position  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  studies  of  antiquity.  The  historic  telescope  is 
almost  daily  reveaUng  to  us  more  and  more  of  the  distant 
empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  stars  vast,  bril- 
liant, and  remote,  embedded  in  time  as  Sirius  or  Aide- 
baran  in  space.     The  whole  mighty  family  of  the  Aryan 

*  'There   is  one  mind    common  '  Vide  the  ffeneral  aigument  on 

to  all  in^vidual  men.'     Emeraon,  this  point  in  Mr.  Herhert  Spenoer*8 

Enay  on  Hittory,    Oomplete  works,  Fint  IVinciples,  part  i.  chap.  L 
i.  1. 
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Nations,  with  Hellas  and  Borne  as  but  two  younger  sisters 
of  the  house,  now  demand  the  attention  of  the  student  of 
the  Past.  The  dim  figures  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Plioenicia, 
are  gradually  becoming  plainer  through  the  scattering 
mists  of  ages ;  and,  in  a  word,  we  have  no  longer  only  to 
compare  Hellas  with  Bome,  or  Borne  with  Hellas,  but 
must  consider  in  connection  the  history  and  mutual 
relations  of  many  empires  and  nationalities — Kaldea,^ 
Assyria,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Persia,  India, 
Hellas,  Italy.  Something,  but  how  little,  has  long  been 
known  of  Kalde^  Assyria,  and  Egypt ;  we  have  had  the 
fragmentary  notices  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  hearsay 
histories  of  Herodotos  and  Diodoros,  and  the  traditional 
accoimts  of  later  writers  such  as  Justinus.  But  the  com- 
bined information  of  all  Hellenik  and  Latin  authorities, 
even  were  it  reliable  in  every  particular,  which  is  far  in- 
deed from  being  the  case,  would  be  chiefly  remarkable  as 
illustrating  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Modem  energy  and  talent,  however,  have  revolutionised 
the  position ;  the  Sphinx  has  broken  her  majestic  silence, 
and  hieroglyph  and  cuneiform  reveal  theur  long-hidden 
secrets.  These  considerations  might  readily  be  greatly 
amplified,  but  the  reader  can  easily  follow  out  for  himself 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  point ;  sufficient  to  remark 
here,  that  time  has  recently  brought  to  light  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fresh  and  most  important  material,  which  not  only 
requires  treatment,  but  also  may  modify  or  otherwise  alter 
our  views  respecting  that  which  we  already  possess.  It  ia 
obvious  that  the  force  of  these  considerations  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Dionysiak  Myth,  or  to  any  other  particular 
study;  in  each  case  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  knowledge  warrants,  or  rather  demands,  a 

'  'Dans    lee    documentB   cundi-      grande    nation   d*Accad.*     (Lenor- 
fonnes,  Kaldi  est  une  tribu  de  la      mant,  La  Magie,  270.) 
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fresh  adjustment  of  facts,  and  probably  a  consequent 
alteration  of  opinion. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  hastily  asked :  What  has  the 
Hellenik  Dionysos  to  do  with  hieroglyph  or  cuneiform, 
with  Egypt  or  Kaldea  ?  The  present  work  must  be  an 
answer  to  the  question ;  and  I  urge  the  reader  to  weigh 
the  evidence  carefully,  and  not  to  conclude  at  the  outset 
that  any  particular  theory  which  he  may  chance  to  hold 
is  necessarily  correct  or  exhaustive.  Time  was  when  men 
believed  that  the  sun  moved  round  the  earth,  and  that 
all  languages  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  many  opinions  which  now  pass  un- 
challenged, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  as  wanting  in  truth  as  numbers  of  admitted 
errors  long  since  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  past. 
When  the  great  discoveries  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  and 
his  fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  Aryan  comparative 
philology  and  mythology  had  demonstrated  the  family 
connection  between  the  divinities  of  the  Vedas  and  of 
Olympos,  the  fresh  truth  was,  in  accordance  "with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind,  pushed  beyond  its  proper 
limits.  Il  became  an  axiom  that  an  Aryan  nation  must 
have  Aryan  divinities  and  none  others^  in  disregard  of  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  fact  that  commerce,  conquest, 
colonisation,  and  local  proximity,  as  well  as  original  unity 
of  nationality,  all  necessarily  exercise  a  vast  influence  on 
communities.  Nations  in  history  are  not  observed  to 
change  their  gods  by  formally  discarding  the  old,  but 
they  constantly  add  strange  divinities  to  their  elastic 
Pantheons.  I  am,  however,  quite  willing  to  admit  that, 
in  the  abstract,  the  probability  is  that  any  divinity  of  an 
Aryan  nation  is  Aryan  in  origin ;  any  divinity  of  a  Semitic 
nation,  Semitic ;  and  that  consequently  the  onus  probandi, 
which  I  willingly  accept,  is  on  any  one  who  asserts  the 
contrary.     A  few  years  ago  when  the  above-mentioned 
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views  respecting  Aryan  divinities  were  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  at  present,  I  endeavoured  to  test  the  general 
correctness  of  the  theory  by  its  application  to  a  particular 
Hellenik  god,  Poseidon.^  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of 
this  little  monograph  may  have  been,  and  it  undoubtedly 
took  the  side  of  the  question  then  unpopular,  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  the  leading  principles  which  it  advocated  are 
not  likely  to  be  impeached  by  subsequent  investigation, 
and  that  a  juster  view  on  this  important  question  has 
recently  gained  ground. 

The  unity  and  uniformity  of  man,  both  in  his  physical 
and  in  his  mental  aspect,^  and  of  the  world  in  which  he 
is  placed,  suggests,  and  even  necessitates,  an  intrinsic  unity 
of  his  ideas ;  a  circumstance  which  emboldens  us  to  en- 
quire into  the  belief  of  far-off  ages  with  a  good  hope  of 
being  able  to  unfold  and  to  understand  it.  The  principle 
of  comparison,  so  ably  and  successfully  apphed  in  modern 
times,  reveals  endless  similarity  and  resemblance,  a  family 
likeness  and  a  consequent  common  parentage,  of  all  my- 
thologico-religious  conceptions.  Man  in  all  ages,  pos- 
sessing a  consciousness  and  sensations  equivalent  to  our 
own,  has  been  surrounded  by  the  same  external  phe- 
nomena. It  is  a  great  achievement  to  have  discovered 
the  intrinsic  unity  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Aryan  race, 
or  of  any  other  particular  family  of  mankind  ;  but  it  will 
be  a  still  greater  accomplishment  to  reveal  and  to  demon- 
strate the  grand  unity  into  which  the  religious  ideas  of  all 
nations  and  tribes  are  necessarily  resolvable.  From  the 
unity  of  man  and  of  the  Kosmos,  as  well  as  otherwise, 
thinkers  of  all  creeds  and  in  all  ages  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  deducing,  as 
S.  Athanasios  expresses  it,  *  the  unity  of  the  workman  from 
the  unity  of  the  work.'  Atheism  doubtless  exists,  and  has 

'  Pkmeidcn.    BjUie writer.    Lon-         '  'A  double-faced  unity.*    Bain, 
don:  Longmans  &  Oo.    1872.  Mind  and  Body,  109. 
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existed,  although  its  genuine  disciples  are  few  indeed ;  but 
its  chief  dogma  will  not  bear  any  philosophical  test,  for  if 
it  be  an  unwarrantable  assumption  to  affirm  that  God  is, 
it  is  still  more  so  to  declare  that  He  is  not.  The  unity  of 
Gtod,  by  whatever  name  He  may  have  been  known,  or 
however  regarded,  shines  through  the  most  complicated 
religious  systems,  whether  archaic  or  comparatively  recent. 
Much  has  been  written  about  Semitic  Monotheism,  but 
Aryan  Monotheism  is  a  fact  equally  obvious.  Hu,  11,  El, 
Allah,  Amen,  Yahveh,  lao,  Dyaus,  Deus,  Theus,  Zeus, 

•  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,'  are  all  in  reality  identical,  and 
names  for  the  Monad  and  First  Cause.  This  doctrine  is 
the  central  point  and  principal  feature  in  the  TimaioSy 

*  the  greatest  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  the 
world  as  a  whole,  which  the  genius  of  antiquity  has  be- 
queathed to  us,'  ^  and  in  which,  ideas  Platonik  and  Pytha- 
gorean meet  not  inharmoniouRly.  The  idea  of  a  First 
Cause,  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  is  an  hypothesis  necessarily 
consequent  upon  the  act  of  thinking.^ 

No  religious-mythology,  therefore,  is  utterly  erroneous ; 
and,  again,  there  is  in  reality  but  one  religion,  however  at 
different  times  and  in  various  places  obscured  or  debased. 
Worship,  or  the  expression  of  the  reverent  respect  paid 
by  the  human  mind  to  a  potency  admittedly  superior  and 
intelhgent,  is  necessarily  either  of  the  invisible,  or  of  the 
visible,  or  of  both  ;  and  the  less  the  former  is  reverenced, 
the  more  the  latter  will  be.  The  Supreme  is  hidden  from 
the  votary  by  the  infinity  of  His  being  and  the  interven- 
tion of  His  other  creations ;  secondary  causes  obscure  the 
primal,  which  remains  shadowy  and  indefinable  because 
definition,  having  nothing  tangible  to  grasp,  subsides  into 
rhetorical  expression,  and  idea  is  paralysed  beneath  illimi- 
table capacities  and  apparent  contradictions.     The  Visible, 

*  Jowett,  The  Dialoftues  of  Pkrto,         •  Vide   Herbgrt    Spencer,    Fint 
iii.  698.  PrifwipleSf  part  i.  chap.  ii.  12. 
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then,  considered  Flatonikally  as  a  living  animal  containing 
living  animals,  comes  with  overwhelming  prominence 
before  the  mind  of  the  worshipper ;  and  naturally  divides 
itself  into  (1)  the  external  world  and  its  phenomena,  or 
Nature  ;  (2)  the  mental  capabilities  of  man  as  viewed  in 
their  products,  or  Art ;  and  (3)  the  principle  of  renewal 
and  reproduction,  or  Phallicism.  The  cult  of  these,  or 
any  of  them,  is  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  the  Visible, 
which  is  thus  (1)  nature-worship ;  (2)  man-worship,  or 
primitive  Euemerism  ;  and  (3)  anthropo-nature-worship. 
Nature-worship  is  (1)  celestial,  or  the  cult  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  of  the  air  ^  and  aether  ;  and  (2)  telluric,  or 
the  worship  of  the  earth  and  the  things  connected  with 
it ;  which  are  (a)  terrestrial,  or  upon  the  earth,  and  (b) 
chthonian,  or  under  the  earth.  Man-worship  is  (1 )  that  of 
the  individual  or  Euemerism  proper,  and  (2)  that  of  his  pro- 
ductions, either  mental  or  physical,  as  distinct  from  himself, 
which  latter  branch  includes  image-worship.  Anthropo- 
nature-worship  is  divided  into  (1)  the  cult  of  the  male 
principle,  and  (2)  the  cult  of  the  female  principle.^  Any 
branch  of  the  worship  of  the  Visible  may  be,  and  indeed 
is,  connected  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  worship  of  the 
Invisible  ;  and  the  cults  of  the  various  branches  are  gene- 
rally unantagonistic  as  between  themselves.  Celestial 
worship,  again,  is  solar,  limar,  planetary,  astral,  zodiacal, 
and  astrological,  or  combinations  of  these.  The  sim,  as 
the  most  remarkable  of  natural  phenomena,  is  the  pro- 

though  its  r$le  is  much  exaggerated. 
It  has  been  illustrated  by  the  writings 
of  R.  P.  Knight  and  his  recent 
Editor.  Inman,  Davenport,  West- 
ropp,  Wake,  Kolle  (Hecherches  sur 
U  CuUe  de  Bacchus)  \  Lajard  (iSa- 
cherchcB  mir  le  Quite  de  Vhiu$^\ 
Dulaure  (Htstoire  Abi'SgSe  de$  Zhf-^ 
fSrens  Cuites);  and  others.  Vide 
also  Rev.  G.  W .  Oox,  Mf/tM.  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  ii,  107, 130. 


*  'Neanthes  of  Gjzicum  writes 
that  the  Macedonian  priests  invoke 
Bedu,  which  they  interpret  to  mean 
the  air,  to  be  propitious  to  them  and 
to  their  children.'  (Olem.  Alex. 
Strom,  V.  8.) 

'  In  the  present  work  addressed 
to  general  readers,  the  Phallic  ele- 
ment, though  sufficiently  indicated, 
will  be  veiY  liffhtly  touched  upon. 
It  is  undouDtemy  an  important  fea- 
ture in  ancient  religiouB  idea,  al- 
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tagoniflt  of  religious-mytholc^,  and  appears  in  three 
principal  connections  as  (1)  light,  (2)  fire,  and  (3)  the 
generator  or  life-quickener  of  the  face  of  the  world.  The 
sunlight  has  two  principal  and  closely  connected  aspects, 
light  (1)  physical  and  (2)  mental.  Fire  has  also  two 
principal  aspects,  the  flame  (1)  grateful  and  (2)  terrible. 
These  materials,  to  which  must  be  added  the  amount  of 
abstract  truth  possessed  at  any  time  by  man,  and  his  de- 
viations from  it,  compose  the  sources  whence  all  religious- 
mythology  is  derived.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  a  similar 
mind,  an  originally  common  stock  of  ideas,  and  the  same 
surrounding  universe,  necessitate  the  pristine  unity  of, 
and  produce  the  resemblances  and  parallels  between,  the 
various  branches  of  religious-mythology ;  on  the  other, 
variety  of  disposition,  different  degrees  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  and  dissimilar  habitations  and  fortunes  have 
occasioned  their  varieties  and  contrasts. 

The  elements,  which  thus,  in  proportions  varying  in 
different  localities,  unite  to  compose  religious-mythology 
being  so  numerous  and  diverse,  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
duction cannot  but  be  correspondingly  compound  and 
intricate.  For  this  simple  reason,  systems  which  purport 
to  supply  a  key  to  all  mythologies  by  the  aid  of  a  single 
secondary  principle,  whether  that  happen  to  be  the  cult 
of  light  and  darkness,  or  of  storm  and  wind,  the  worship 
of  ancestors  oi'  of  animals,  the  cult  of  the  dead  and 
deified  great  or  Euemerism,  phallicism,  astrolatry,  the 
zodiacal  cult,  or  any  other,  are  necessarily  essentially 
incorrect  in  principle  and  correspondingly  erroneous  in 
general  theory  of  interpretation.  That  which  is  a  perfect 
explanation  of  one  fact  becomes  idle  when  applied  to 
another.  Thus  the  mode  of  treatment  here  pursued  is 
not  based  upon  the  exclusive  application  of  any  particular 
method  of  mythological  investigation,  nor  again,  has  any 
school  been  wholly  rejected,  as  being  altogether  beside 
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the  mark.  As  great  writers  have  constantly  given  the 
world  much  that  was  unworthy  of  them,  so  very  inferior 
scribes  have  occasionally  left  us  things  truly  valuable. 

To  descend  from  general  principles  to  the  particular 
subject,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  studying  a  single  im- 
portant divinity  or  mythic  cycle  we  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  studying  Mythology  as  a  whole.  As  the  greater 
includes  the  less,  so  the  more  complicated  mythic  legend 
or  idea  when  imderstood  renders  the  simpler  almost  im- 
mediately transparent.  The  real  liistory  and  nature  of 
the  mysterious  Dionysos  have  perplexed  many  investiga- 
tors in  different  ages.  Thus  Diodoros  Sikelos  expended 
great  erudition  upon  the  subject  only  to  arrive  at  no 
conclusion  ;  while  Nonnos,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  the 
chief  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  harmonisation  of 
Dionysiak  traditions  almost  innumerous,  may  well  have 
doubted  whether  he  really  understood  anything  of  the 
trae  meaning  of  the  myth  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
compressing  into  an  amorphous  unity.  Theories  of  lan- 
guage utterly  incorrect,  a  crude  Euemerism,  a  wholesale 
and  unreflecting  acceptance  of  the  statements  of  ancient 
authors  without  reference  to  their  probable  means  of 
knowledge  or  trustworthiness,  and  a  desire  to  support 
various  preconceived  opinions,  chiefly  religious,  are  rocks 
upon  which  many  adventurers  in  these  waters  in  modern 
times  have  been  fatally  shipwrecked.  But  if  the  failures 
of  others  in  any  department  of  knowledge  were  to  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  reasons  for  making  no  efforts  our- 
selves, progress  would  cease  to  be  a  reality.  Nothing  is 
really  useless,  and  we  may  learn  much  from  previous 
errors.  I  do  not  intend  to  write  a  mythic  life  of  Dionysos 
after  the  fashion  of  Nonnos,  or  as  may  be  found  shorn  of 
poetical  form  and  adjuncts  in  a  Classical  Dictionary  :  be- 
cause a  large  amount  of  such  detail  would  be  of  com- 
paratively late  date  and  unimportant  character,  and  would 
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in  no  way  assist  in  enabling  us  to  obtain  a  trae  concept 
of  the  god  and  a  knowledge  of  his  more  archaic  his- 
tory. The  treatment  of  the  subject  here  adopted  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  statements  of  early  Hellenik  writers  from 
Homeros  to  Herodotos  concerning  Dionysos  are  ex- 
amined and  analysed  in  four  chapters,  respectively  de- 
voted to 

1.  The  Dionysos  of  the  Theologers,  a  title  bestowed 
on  Homeros,  Hesiodos,  and  the  imaginary  Orpheus.^ 

2.  The  Lyric  Dionysos,  in  which  the  representations 
of  the  god  by  Solon,  Alkaios,  Theognis,  Anakreon,  Simo- 
nides  of  Keos,  Pratinas,  Ion,  Pindaros,  and  others,  are 
considered . 

3.  Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  the 

Tragic  triad  of  immortal  fames, 
Aischulos,  Sophokles,  Euripides. 

4.  Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  the  great  work  of 
Herodotos.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  analysis 
after  B.C.  400 ;  the  archaic  idea  of  the  god  is,  by  that 
time,  fixed  and  determined,  and  Herodotos  himself  is 
mainly  valuable  in  this  connection  on  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  Outer-world.  The  Dionysiak  allusions  of 
later  writers  down  to  Nonnos,  a.d.  550,  will  be  noticed 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  enquiry  as  may  be 
requisite.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  the  Eikon, 
or  personified  idea  of  the  god,  to  be  foimd  in  the  parti- 
cular author  or  authors,  will  be  given. 


<  Of.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Ckijm 
from  a  German  Workuhop,  ii.  127 ; 
K«T.  G.  W.  Cox,  MythU,  of  the 
Aryan  Nationt^  ii.  239  et  $eq.  Ari- 
stoteles  in  a  lost  work  declared  that 
*  there  never  was  such  a  person  as 
Orpheus  the  poet.*  Cic.  De  Hat. 
'^hor,  L  38  -,  vide  also  IL  O.  Miiller, 


Introduction  to  a  Scientific  Sy&t-em  of 
Mythology,  The  Orpkica,  310  ei 
9eq,  Some  writers  strangely  con* 
tinue  to  speak  of  Orpheus  as  a 
veritable  Hellenik  ssge,  who  tnvelled 
in  Egypt,  India,  &c  Pkton  calls 
him  and  Mousaios,  Chikben  of  the 
Moon  and  the  Muses.    (B^.  ii.) 
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II.  Turning  from  individual  authorities  to  the  course 
of  daily  Hellenik  life,  I  shall  next  consider  the  god  as  he 
appears  in  the  general  Dionysiak  cult  of  Hellas,  at  the 
festivals  in  connection  with  the  divinities  of  Eleusis,  and 
lastly  in  connection  with  the  Drama. 

nL  Dionysos  will  next  be  noticed  with  reference  to 
Arty  as  he  appears  in  statuary,  and  on  vase,  coin,  and 
gem. 

IV.  His  principal  epithets,  about  150  in  number,  and 
the  chief  accompaniments  of  his  cult,  Bakchic  words  and 
things,  will  then  be  given  alphabetically  ;  and  lastly,  his 
seven  protagonistic  phases  will  be  examined.  At  this 
point  in  the  investigation,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine 
the  Eikon  of  the  Hellenik  Dionysos,  considered  as  an 
entirety. 

V.  Begarding  the  god  as  a  divinity  non-Hellenik  in 
origin,  I  shall  subsequently  discuss  the  obscure  question 
of  the  introduction  of  his  cult  into  Hellas ;  shall  notice 
his  position  in  the  Phoenician  Outer-world ;  and  finally, 
trace  his  worship  to  its  origin  in  the  earliest  home  of 
civilisation  apd  religious-mythology.  In  an  undertaking 
of  such  difficulty  and  intricacy,  some  minor  matters  may 
escape  the  most  searching  attention,  but  the  plan  of 
enquiry  proposed  probably  omits  no  point  of  much 
importance. 

As  r^ards  names,  following  the  example  of  autho- 
rities of  the  greatest  weight,  I  adopt  forms  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  originally  employed.  Thus, 
as  the  Hellenes  did  not  call  themselves  Greeks,  I  have 
not  so  styled  them.^  The  baneful  practice  of  bestowing 
on  Hellenik  divinities  the  names  of  Latin  divinities, 
which  latter  generally  do  not  even  represent  the  same 
personages    under    other    appellations,    is    fortunately 

*  'The  name  of   Greeks  is    too      but  it  is  not  a  correct  name.'    (Qlads. 
finnly  established  to  be  changed  [P] ;      Jwj.  Man.  31.) 
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rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  But,  as  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  to  call  Athene  Minerva,  is  erroneous ;  so, 
similarly,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  divinities  of 
Kaldea,  Phoenicia,  or  Egypt,  should  not  be  obscured 
under  the  names  of  Hellenik  gods  supposed  to  be  their 
equivalents  ;  or  even  under  Hellenik  forms  of  their  own 
original  appellations.  Osiris  and  Isis  are  household  words 
in  mythology,  but  they  must  be  made  to  give  way  to  the 
more  correct  forms  Uasar  and  Uasi.  The  same  rule  is 
applied  to  other  names,  and  as  these,  when  Hellenik  are 
now  generally  and  properly  written  in  an  Hellenik,  instead 
of  in  a  Latin  form,  so,  in  turn,  Xerxes  must  yield  to  its 
original  Khshayarsha,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  reappear  as 
Nabu-kudur-uzur.  This,  at  first,  may  seem  somewhat 
sti'ange  alike  to  ear  and  eye,  but  time  will  soon  fami- 
liarise us  with  the  change,  which,  being  correct  in  prin- 
ciple,  will  gradually  prevail.  Its  early  supporters  must 
expect  to  have  the  groundless  charge  of  pedantry  and 
afiectation  brought  against  them — a  hardship  which, 
however,  they  will  probably  be  able  to  endure. 

In  the  present  age,  so  distinguished  for  mental  activity 
in  connection  with  religion,  the  importance  of  early 
religious-mythology  and  archaic  belief  is  being  rapidly 
recognised.  Works  long  and  learned  have  recently 
appeared,  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve 
all  religious  systems  into  phallicism,  ancestor-worship,  or 
sun-worship  in  connection  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
These  are  dreams,  as  baseless  as  the  long-exploded  efforts 
of  those  investigators  who  regarded  all  mythology  as 
merely  an  echo  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  But  both  those 
who  accept  any  particular  creed,  and  those  who  do  not, 
may  ahke  find  ample  food  for  reflection  in  studying  the 
human  mind  in  past  ages.  The  enquiry  may  be  found 
to  give  some  assistance  on  the  important  discussions  re- 
specting the  foundations  of  belief,  basis  of  a  creed,  super- 
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natural  religion,  government  of  the  world,  and  the  like, 
which  are  at  present  so  widely  agitated  amongst  the 
thoughtful.  There  are  certain  questions  of  primary  im- 
portance which  will  constantly  recur  throughout  all  time, 
although  various  ages  impress  their  special  characteristics 
upon  particular  aspects  of  them ;  such  are  enquiries 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  the  world,  time  and 
space,  good  and  evil,  the  relations  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  latter.  At  present,  the  champions 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  contrary  (I  use  these  terms  as  best 
fitted  to  express  my  meaning,  although  in  themselves  far 
from  unobjectionable),  confront  each  other  like  Hector 
and  Aias  fairly  matched,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an  un- 
enhghtened  spectator  to  decide  which  will  ultimately 
prevail.  There  is,  however,  widely  prevalent,  a  sort  of 
spurious  unorthodoxy  which  thinks  it  fashionable  to  pro- 
fess to  be  a  thinker,  as  the  term  is ;  to  doubt  this  and 
deny  that,  and  yet  which  at  the  end  is  sure  to  be  found 
voting  tamely  with  the  orthodox  majority,  simply  because 
they  at  present  compose  the  larger  crowd;  a  state  of 
mind  which  dreads  above  all  things  expulsion  from  the 
social  synagogue.  Whilst  every  sympathy  should  be 
extended  to  honest  doubt  or  disbelief,  and  its  fearless  ex- 
pression in  becoming  language  merits  respectful  attention, 
all  earnest  advocates  of  either  side  should  unite  in  expos- 
ing the  hypocritical  religionist  and  the  hypocritical  unbe- 
hevcr.  Again,  a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  orthodoxy 
dinging  to  erroneous  and  obsolete  interpretation  and 
untrustworthy  tradition,  constantly  makes  itself  ridiculous 
by  crying  out  when  in  no  way  really  injured.  All  truth, 
religious  and  scientific,  must  be  harmonious ;  no  truly 
honest  mind  will  shrink  from  any  amount  of  test  or 
investigation  being  applied  to  its  beliefs.  An  age  or  an 
individual  may  have  a  faulty  concept  of  astronomy  or  of 
Christianity,  yet  these  may  in  reality  be  perfect,  for  man's 


II 


THE  GKEXT  DtOXTSAK  XTTH. 


q-"j«s  afacs  Hzat JL  &;<  "^e  troth  at  wiiidi  he  aims.  A 
rk.Tn  izLve^isui-M  of  &CQ  is  ftlmoet  always  distasteful  to 
as  aricEi  partisan,  be:  «ill  commend  itself  to  the  judg- 
E-:- :  of  Oji:  '.ar^e  moderuJe  majonty  whose  coDsistently 
sceair  ac:xKi  preserves  the  balance  of  things. 
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ments  are  glaringly  opposed  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Diomedes,  who  had  shortly  before  contended  triumph- 
antly against  two  of  the  immortals,  Aphrodite  and  Ares, 
and  had  even  rushed  undauntedly  upon  Aineas  when 
under  the  immediate  and  visible  protection  of  ApoUon 
himself.  The  careful  reader  of  the  Homerik  Poems  will, 
however,  be  struck  by  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole 
representation  and  the  wonderful  consistency  of  the 
author.^  Diomedes  pursues  Kypris  because  Athene  has 
ordered  him  to  do  so,^  and  because  he  knows  her  to  be 
a  strengthless  divinity.®  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he 
is  emboldened  to  oppose  Apollon,  but  receives  a  terrible 
check,  and  is  reminded  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  races 
of  men  and  of  gods.*  He  retires  appalled,  and  Athene, 
afterwards  finding  him  at  some  distance  from  the  fight, 
chides  him  as  being  inferior  to  Tydeus,  his  sire,  and  urges 
him  to  attack  Ares  with  her  immediate  personal  assistance, 
by  means  of  which  he  escapes  death,  and  wounds  the  god.* 
ITie  powers  of  Diomedes  has  been  much  overvalued  alike 
by  the  timid  Helenos,^  who  was  suitably  promoted  in 
mediaeval  times  as  Bishop  of  Troy,  and  by  many  modems^ 
Throughout  the  whole  episode  the  Argeian  warrior  is 
merely  the  instrument  of  Athene,  his  &ther's  patroness;^ 
and  she,  having  returned  to  the  abode  of  Zeus,®  the  son 
of  Tydeus,  is  naturally  very  imdesirous  to  fight  with  the 
gallant  Glaukos  until  assured  that  the  latter  is  a  mortal 
like  himself.  ApoUon's  warning  is  yet  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  he  bethinks  him  of  the  fate  of  Lykourgos.  Jt  would 
have  been  a  strange  artistic  blunder  had  the  poet  really  per- 

*  AocoTdinff  to  some  writen,  if  *  77.  v.  182. 

the  Poems  ezAibitany  inconsiBtency,  '  II.  v.  830. 

the  circumstance  is  proof  positive  of  ^  //.  v.  441. 

diversity  of  authorsidp ;  but  if  they  *  Of.  Ruskin,  Queen  of  the  Air, 

are  consistent,  then  the  circumstance  i.  36. 

shows  that  tiiey  have  been  artifi-  ^  i7.  vi.  06. 

dally  hannoniaed.    Thus  there  is  no  ^  IL  iv.  890. 

escape.    *  Here  Papists  swing,  there  *  II.  t.  907. 
ProtBstanta  are  burnt.' 
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mitted  any  Hellenik  hero  seriously  to  vie  with  his  protago* 
nist  Achilleus,  ^much  the  best  of  the  Achaioi;'  and  in  the 
hour  of  their  deepest  distress  the  son  of  Feleus  scornfully 
observes  that  Biomedes,  by  some  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  his  rival  in  warlike  prowess,  cannot  save  them.^  These 
considerations,  which  in  the  main  did  not  escape  the 
ancient  commentators,  illustrate  the  perfect  propriety  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Episode  of  Lykourgos  by  Diomedea 
at  the  particular  place  and  time  in  which  it  appears, 
and  thus  being  satisfied  that  the  passage  is  of  equal 
authority  and  antiquity  with  its  immediate  surroundings^ 
we  may  next  proceed  to  consider  its  statements. 

And  first,  it  is  no  Ogygian  l^end  of  remote  antiquity 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  king  of  Argos.  Nestor,  in  his 
youth,  had  personally  known  Dryas,  the  father  of  Lykour- 
gos, and  classes  him  among  that  band  of  heroes,  Peirithoos, 
Kaineus,  Exadios,  and  Polyphemos,  king  of  the  Lapithai, 
whom  the  old  man  declares  were  superior  to  all  men 
whom  he  had  seen  or  was  likely  to  see.^  Hence  the  inci- 
dent is  represented  as  having  taken  place  in  times  then 
comparatively  recent.  We  next  notice  the  extraordinary 
delineation  of  the  god,  the  reahty  of  whose  divinity  is  at 
the  same  time  most  fiilly  acknowledged ;  he  is  represented 
as  a  terrified  child,  or  even  infant,  and  yet  as  having 
allies  or  protectors  so  powerful  that  the  opposition  of 
Lykourgos  is  hopeless,  and  his  temporary  success  only  the 
more  delusive.  Zeus,  god  amongst  gods,  acknowledges 
the  raving  stranger  as  his  son,^  and  personally  avenges 
him  with  the  fiill  assent  of  the  other  divinities  ;  and  the 
strong- son  of  the  mighty  Dryas,  and  his  fellow-suflferer, 
Pentheus,  remain  for  ages  as  monuments  of  the  wrath  and 
power  of  Dionysos.*    Dionysos  flies  to  Thetis, '  the  recon- 

^  i2.  zvi.  74.  ^  Of.  Ais.  Lykowrgeia\  Soph.  An^ 

*  77.  i.  263.  tig.  966 ;  Eur.  Rh«aoB.  972. 

»  n.  xiv.  326. 
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dler  between  the  conflicting  creeds,'  ^  who,  in  like  manner, 
'  received  to  her  bosom '  ^  another  Oriental  divinity,  He- 
phaistos,  when,  like  Dionysos,  a  temporary  outcast  from 
Aryan  regions.*  The  son  of  Semele  requites  the  kind- 
ness of  Thetis  by  the  gift  of  the  golden  urn  in  which  the 
bones  of  Achilleus  were  placed,  and  which  was  made  by 
his  brother  Semite  Hephaistos.'*  It  will  be  observed 
that  Dionysos  is  not  expressly  stated  to  be,  but  is  repre- 
sented as  if  he  were,  a  child  or  in&nt.  Here  are  two 
distinct  ideas  (1)  that  of  the  god  as  youthful,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  cult  being  yet  of  recent  introduction ;  and 
(2)  that  of  the  god  as  ever  fresh  and  young  as  connected 
with  all  green  and  growing  things,^  as  representative  of  the 
powers  of  reproduction  and  resurrection,  as  Orthagoras  ^ 
and  Erikapeios,  in  a  word,  as  the  *puer  aetemus,'^  or 
Ever-Youth.  The  Thrakian  Edonoi,  over  whom  Lykour- 
gos  is  said  to  have  ruled,  were  celebrated  for  their  devotion 
to  the  Dionysiak  cult,^  and,  as  Niebuhr  notes, '  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Thrace  is  one  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
nobler  kinds  of  wine  were  produced  at  a  very  early 
period.*  ^  As  to  the  most  holy  mount  of  Nysa,  we  shall 
find  that  wherever  the  Bakchik  cult  prevailed,  whether 
in  Thrake,  Boiotia,  Euboia,  Naxos,  or  elsewhere,  this 
name  is  found,^^  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  originally 
connected  with  any  particular  Hellenik  locality.^^  Such 
being  the  principal  incidents  of  this  remarkable  myth^ 
how  is  it  to  be  imderstood  ?  It  may  be  boldly  affirmed 
that  the  legend  is  inexplicable  unless  received  historically, 
I.e.,  that  it  more  or  less  truthfully  commemorates  certain 
actual  historical  facts ;   which  are  (1)  the  foreign,  i.e., 

>  Gkds.  Juv.  Mun,  838.  *  Aristoph.  JEk.  916. 

»  i?.  yi  186 ;  xvui.  808.  »  Oyid.  ketam.  iv.  17. 

»  Ot  n.  xvui.  888  €t  Beq. ;  Pose^  »  Of.  Hor.  Oar.  ii.  7. 

den,  jxv,  *  Lectures  upon  Ancient  JSthno* 

*  Otf.  xxiv.  74.  ffraphfif  i.  283. 

»  Tide  m/.  VHI.  i. ;   Dendritei,  ^o  Vide  tWl  Vm.  i.  Nf^oB. 

Earpio$,  Kisseui,  kc,  "  lUd.  IX.  yiii. 
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noQ-Hellenik,  origin  of  Dionysos ;  (2)  the  introduction  of 
his  cult  into  the  West ;  and  (3)  the  violent  but  unsuccess- 
ful opposition  which  it  excited.  Whether  Lykourgos  was  a 
real  or  an  imaginary  king  of  the  Edonoi,  or  of  any  other 
kindred  or  neighbouring  tribe,  or  whether,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  the  name  is  that  of  a  rival  native  deity 

*  worshipped  perhaps  with  phallic  rites  like  the  Boman 
Luperci,'  ^  is  quite  immaterial ;  the  purport  and  general 
bearing  of  the  legend  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  am  not  aware 
that  anyone  has  attempted  to  explain  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
Natural  Phenomena  Theory,  but  any  such  attempt,  if  made 
would  be  about  as  rational  as  the  assertion  that  the  cam- 
paigns of  Kudurlagamer*  represent  astronomical  allegories. 
Colonel  Mure,  who  somewhat  arbitrarily  transfers  the  scene 
of  the  tale  to  Boiotia,  very  properly  regards  Lykourgos 
as  *  a  type  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  spread  of  those 
extravagant  (Bakchik)  orgies.'*    Mr.  Gladstone  remarks, 

*  What  is  most  clear  about  Dionusos  in  Homer  is,  first, 
that  his  worship  was  extremely  recent ;  secondly,  that  it 
made  its  appearance  in  Thrace ;  thirdly,  that  it  was 
violently  opposed  on  its  introduction,  a  fact  of  which  we 
have  other  records,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Bakchae  of 
Euripides  ;'*  and  even  Mr.  Cox  admits  that  '  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Thrakian  Lykourgos  and  the  Theban  Pentheus 
to  the  cultus  of  Dionysos  is  among  the  few  indications  of 
historical  facts  exhibited  in  Hellenik  mythology.'*  Li 
this  brief  Homerik  sketch  the  god  appears,  somewhat  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  him  in  the  Attik  dramatists, 
as  Bakcheios  the  Exciter-to-phrensy,  accompanied  by  his 
attendant  Bakchai  (not  the  Nymphs  his  nurses),  with  their 
Thysthla  or  sacred  implements,  not  merely  the  Thyrsoi. 
The  circumstance,   however,   affords  no  proof    of   the 

*  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley,  in  loc.  *  Juv.  Afun.  319. 

'  Oen,  xiy.  *  Afythoi.  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 

•  Qit.  Hist,  i.  151.  ii.  294. 
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flpurious  character  and  comparatively  late  date  of  the 
passage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  illustrates  at  once  the 
antiquity  of  Bakchik  worship,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  earlier  traditions  were  preserved  to  later  ages. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said,  that  the  pristine  cult  of  the 
god  was  merely  that  of  Dionysos  Theoinos,  giver  of  wine 
and  lord  of  the  vine,  and  that  on  this  primitive  Aryan  idea 
the  Semitic  orgies  of  the  East  were  grafted.  Homeros  is 
quite  innocent  of  any  such  notion.  It  is  not  to  an  Aryan 
Dionysos  metamorphosed  into  a  Semitic  Sabazios  that 
the  ruler  of  the  Edonoi  objects,  but  to  Dionysos  alto- 
gether, in  origin  and  in  growth.  Again,  the  Dionysos  of 
the  IlicLS  in  no  way  differs  from  the  Dionysos  of  the 
Homerik  Hymns.  The  god  of  each  is  the  son  of  a 
Eadmeian,  i.^.,  Oriental,  not  of  a  Boiotik,  mother ;  is 
connected  with  the  mysterious  Nysa ;  is  supposed  to  be 
weak,  but  in  reality  is  most  potent ;  is  opposed  and  in- 
sulted, and  terribly  avenged.  In  each  case  his  would-be 
oppressors  are  smitten  with  blindness;  not  the  mystic 
blindness  of  the  great  poets  and  prophets,  Teiresias, 
Thamyris,  and  others,  but  the  blindness  of  Pentheus, 
which  is  unable  to  foresee  the  coming  vengeance  of  the 
god,  that  heaven-sent  mania  under  the  impulses  of  which 
the  guilty  wretch  fulfils  his  doom,  according  to  the 
familiar  saying, '  Quem  vult  perdere  Deus  prius  demen- 
tat.'  And  so,  we  do  not  find  Lykourgos  represented  in 
other  legends  as  having  been  physically  blinded,  but 
merely  has  having  been  smitten  with  Bakchik  madness, 
in  which  state  he  kills  his  son  Dryas,  supposing  that 
he  was  pruning  vines.^  Such,  then,  are  the  principal 
features  in  the  Episode  of  Lykourgos  ;  other  points,  more 
or  less  connected  with  it,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
again  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry ;  but  let  the  reader 
always  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  which  will  receive 

*  ApoUod.  iii.  5. 
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ample  confirmation  as  we  proceed,  and  which  is  set  forth 
with  unanswerable  force  by  this  the  earUest  of  Helleniko- 
Dionysiak  legends,  altered  and  trimmed  as  it  may  have 
been  from  time  to  time  by  rhapsodist  or  grammarian, 
that  Dionysoa  in  origin  is  a  non-Hellenik  divinity,  whose 
whole  cult  breathes  of  that  Semitic  East  where  first  it 
originated. 

Subsection  II. — Dionysos,  son  of  Semele. 

In  Ilias,  xiv.  317-27,  a  passage  which,  although 
probably  of  genuine  antiquity, .  is  yet  not  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  suspicion,  having  been  doubted,  amongst 
others,  by  some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  ;  Zeus  gives  a 
list  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious  children  and  their 
mothers.  Amongst  these  occur,  side  by  side,  the  two 
Theban  divinities  Herakles  and  Dionysos,  the  former  son 
of  Alkmene,  the  latter  of  Semele.  Both  gods  are  stated 
to  have  been  bom  in  Thebai,  and  Semele  is  mentioned  in 
a  Homerik  Hymn^  as  one  of  the  family  of  Kadmos,  who 
himself  is  only  directly  alluded  to  in  the  Poems  on  the 
occasion  where  Odysseus  is  assisted  by  his  daughter,  the 
once  mortal  but  afterwards  deified  Ino  Leukothee.*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Thebais,  however,  are  called  Kadmeioi 
and  Kadmeiones,*  after  Kadmos,  their  reputed  ancestor, 
*I  loved  Semele  in  Thebai,'  says  Zeus,  'and  she  bore 
Dionysos,  a-source-of-joy  to  mortals.'  The  Episode  of 
Lykourgos  had  left  us  in  ignorance  of  the  race  of  Diony- 
sos, but  this  important  passage  hnks  him  with  the  house 
of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos,  and  the  mystic  City  of  the 
Seven  Gates  ;  in  other  words,  with  the  Semitic  East.  As 
to  the  legend  of  Kadmos,  which  Bunsen  truly  calls  *  a 
wonderfiil  myth,'  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  unanimous 

^  Ei$  Di{my9on,  v.  67.  tn/l  VI.  i.  3. 

>  Od.  y.  883.    As  to  Ino,  vide         *  iZ.  iv.  885  ef  «eg. ;  y.  804  «l  My. 
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voice  of  antiquity  describes  him  as  an  Oriental  stranger, 
Phoenician  or  Egyptian,  the  founder  of  the  legendary 
Thebai ;  nor  does  the  Homerik  version  differ  from  others, 
for  Zethbs  and  Amphion  founded  the  Lower  City,  Hypo- 
thebai,^  described  as  Eurychoros,  Spacious,^  like  Sparte ; 
while  Kadmos  founded  the  Upper  Gty,  or  comparatively 
smaU  Kadmeia.  Homeros  distinguishes,  as  Pausaniaa 
observes,*  between  the  Lower  City  and  the  Kadmeia.* 
That  this  tradition  contains  very  important  historic  truth, 
sound  modem  opinion,  in  harmony  with  the  universal 
belief  of  antiquity,  admits.*  Dionysos,  therefore,  in 
Homerik  mythic  genealogy,  is  a  Phoenician  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  adopted  by  the  Aryan  Zeus,  into 
whose  realm  he  has  penetrated.  But  he  is  also  said  to  be 
*  a-source-of-joy  to  mortals,'  and  the  wonderful  propriety 
of  this  description  will  only  become  apparent  when  we 
fully  realise  his  various  phases.  Once  for  all,  let  me 
caution  the  reader  against  simply  regarding  Dionysos  as 
Theoinos  the  Wine-god,  and  supposing  that  he  is  merely 
a  source  of  joy  as  making  glad  the  heart  of  man  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  sadly  in- 
complete concept  of  the  son  of  Semele.  As  well  might 
we  suppose  that  Zeus  was  naught  but  Ombrios,  the  Bain- 
god,  or  Poseidon  only  Kyanochaites,  the  Lord-of-the- 
dark-blue-sea.  Moreover,  all  the  aspects  of  Dionysos 
Theoinos  are  by  no  means  joyful,  since  wine  has  a  double 
influence,  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  happiness  and  ex- 
hilaration, and,  on  the  other,  misery  and  madness.  The 
Wine-god  might  thus  have  been  properly  represented  as 

»  n.  ii.  606.  V.  67 ;  Oreuzer,  SymMik,  iv.  236 ; 

»  Od.  xi,  263.  Mure,  CHt,  Iliit.  iii.  4»9 ;  Rawlin- 

*  Paus.  ii.  6.  son,  Herod,  ii.  78  \  LenonxLant,  La 
^  Vide  tn/.  X.  ii.  ligende    de    Cadmus,   and    Ancient 

*  Gf.  I^ebuhr,  Ancient  Ethno-  Hist,  of  the  East,  ii.  160^  204 ;  Glad- 
graphy,  i.  114;  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  Btone,  Juv,  Mum  122;  Grote,  Hist. 
97  etseq.;  Doiuddaon,  Theatre  of  the  Greece,  ii.  367 ;  and  Rev.  G.  W. 
Greeks,  14  a  seqr,  Thirlwall,  Hist,  Cox,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  JVo* 
Greece,  i.  68,  60 ;  Bahr  in  Herod,  turns,  ii.  86. 
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Janus-faced,  and  so  at  times  we  see  him  bs  Psychodaiktes, 
the  Destroyer-of-the-soul,^  or  Hypnophobes,  the  Terrifier- 
during-sleep,  i.e.  by  sending  dreadful  dreams.  Thus 
Dionysos  as  Theoinos  would  be  by  no  means  a  source 
of  immixed  joy  to  mortals.*  But  Homeros  calls  him 
Charma,  a  mystic  charm,  soothing  as  the  Nepenthe  of 
Polydamna;*  (1)  as  aye  fresh  and  young,  the  Ever- 
Youth,  a  new-fledged  Eros  in  perennial  vigour;  (2)  as 
Hymeneios,  god  of  marriage  and  rejoicing ;  (3)  as  Kar- 
pios  and  kindred  epithets,  which  connect  him  with  the 
beautifiil  green  earth  in  its  might  of  strength  and  growth ; 
(4)  as  Melpomenos,  the  Singer  and  leader  of  the  cheerful 
Bong-and-dance ;  (5)  as  Hygiates,  the  Healer,  and  restorer 
to  sound  health  and  vigour ;  and  (6)  as  Theoinos,  the 
Exhilirater-by-wine.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  com- 
bmed  force  of  epithets  such  as  these,  and  he  wiU  see  how 
truly  Dionysos  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  joy,  and  how 
rightly  Hesiodos  calls  him  Polygethes  the  Much-cheering, 
and  Ploutarchos,  Charidotes  the  Joy-giver. 

Subsection  III. — Dionysos  and  Naxos. 

Odysseus,  when  recounting  his  adventures  in  the- 
Under- world,  states  that  he  saw  *  beautiful  Ariadne, 
daughter  of  Minos,  whom  once  Theseus  was  conducting 
to  the  cultivated  soil  of  sacred  Athenai;  but  Artemis 
slew  her  in  sea-girt  Dia,  through  the  testimony  of  Diony- 
sos.'* The  common  tradition  about  Ariadne,  daughter 
of  the  Phoenician  Minos,^  represents  her  as  having  been 
abandoned  by  Theseus  in  Naxos,  and  found  there  by 
Dionysos,  who  makes  her  his  wife.  But  in  this  Hom^rik 
legend  the  chaste  Artemis  avenges  the  profanation  of  a 
sanctuary  by  the  flying  lovers,  as  Kybele  had  done  in  the 

>  Of.  Hoa.  iv.  11.  *  Orf.  xi.  321. 

>  Of.  Hesiod.  AtpU  Serak,  400.  ^  Cf.  II.  xiv.    321 ;   Jw>.    Mun. 
*  Od,  iy.  220                                       chap.  y. 
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case  of  Hippomenea  and  the  Boiotik  Atalante ;  and  she 
does  so  on  behalf  and  at  the  instigation  of  Dionysos,  who 
was,  therefore,  the  god  of  the  place.  The  sea-girt  Dia, 
otherwise  called  Dionysias,  or  the  Isle-of-the-Zeus-of- 
Nysa,  is  Naxos,  also  known  as  Strongyle  the  Circular,^ 
and  noted  for  its  devotion  to  the  cult  of  the  god,  whose 
sacred  Kanthar,  or  two-handled  Drinking-Cup,*  appears 
on  its  coins ;  and  which,  Uke  all  Bakchik  localities  in 
Hellas,  contained  a  Nysa.**  Thus  the  Theban  Chorus* 
allude  to  the  Naxian  maids  : — 

Who  all  night  long  with  phrensied  spirit  sing 
And  dance  in  honour  of  their  Bakchik  King. 

As  the  cult  of  the  Semitic  Kypris  slipd  along  from  isle 
to  isle  of  the  Aigaion,  until,  as  Aphrodite  Anadyomene 
or  Bising-from-the-sea,  she  passes  over  from  KyUiera  to 
Lakonike  on  the  mainland,  where  the  hardy  Spartans, 
while  receiving  her,  put  her  in  chains  ;*  so  the  Semitic 
Dionysos  advances  by  d^ees,  subduing  Ikaros,*  Naxos, 
Thasos,^  and  Euboia,  where  was  also  a  Nysa,^  and  landmg 
at  length  on  the  shores  of  Thrake  and  Boiotia.^  *  Planx- 
erunt  te  Nysa  ferax  Theseaque  Naxos.'^^  As  the  poet 
suggests  no  direct  connection  between  Dionysos  and 
Ariadne,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  notice  the  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  -in  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory  as 
the  deserted  bride  of  the  solar  hero  Theseus  ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  if  Ariadne,  the  Very-holy-one,^^  was 
represented  as  deserted  in  Naxos,  and  as  being  subse- 
quently found  there  by  Dionysos,^*  there  must  have  been 
some  special  connection  between  the  god  and  the  island.  ^^ 

>  Of.  Diod.  8ik.  v.  60,  61 ;  Pasd-         ^  Herod,  vi.  47. 

danjx,  "Soph.     Antiff.     1160;     ScM^ 

>  Vide  inf.  VHI.  u.  Cup.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iy.  640. 

*  Of.  HesYchios  tn  voe.  Nyta.  ^  Of.  Eur.  Bah.  20. 

«  Soph.  Aniig.  1160.  ^^  Statiufi,  ThebaU,  vii.  686. 

»  Of.  K.  0.  Muller,  Doric  Race,  L  "  Of.  Banaen,  JSgypCs  Place,  iv. 

420.  246. 

•  Of.  Horn.  Hynu  apud  Diod.  Sik.  "  Of.  Pherekydes,  Frag,  cvi. 
iii  ea-  "  Of.  IHod.  Sik.  iv.  61,  v.  62. 
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Subsection  IV. — Dionysos  and  the  Tyrsenoi. 

In  the  first  of  the  Homerik  Hymns  ^  to  Dionysos,  we 
read  how  the  god  appeared  as  a  youth  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  was  seized  by  Tyrsenian  pirates,  who  in  vain  attempt 
to  bind  him.  The  fetters  &11  from  his  hands  and  feet  ^ 
*  and  he  continued  sitting  smiUng  with  dark  blue  eyes/ 
The  wise  pilot,  Medeides,  warns  the  infiituated  crew  that 
the  beautiful  stranger  must  be  a  god,  Zeus,  ApoUon,  or 
Poseidon  ;  but  they,  like  Lykourgos  and  other  contem- 
nors  of  Dionysos,  are  stricken  with  blindness,  and  bring 
him  on  board  their  ship.  Then  wonders  appear.  Wine 
trickles  down  the  deck,  ivy  twines  round  mast  and  oars, 
and  the  vine  covers  the  sails.  The  god  changing  into  a 
lion,*  and  further  alarming  the  pirates  by  the  apparition 
of  a  phantom  bear,  seizes  on  the  captain  while  the  terri- 
fied crew  leap  overboard  and  are  changed  into  dolphins;* 
and  the  wise  pilot  is  crowned  with  good  fortune  and 
encouraged  by  the  god  who  reveals  himself  as  *  Dionysos 
Eribromos,  the  Loud-shouting,*  whom  a  Kadmeian  mother 
Semele  bore,  being  embraced  by  Zeus.* 

And  thus,  all  excellence  of  grace  to  thee, 
Son  of  sweeixx)unt'nance-cariying  Semele. 

Chxipmoun. 

This  story  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Lykourgos,  and 
occurs  somewhat  later  in  the  history  of  Dionysos,  who  no 
longer  appears  as  a  child  taking  refuge  with  the  friendly 
Thetis,  but  as  a  youth  confident  in  his  own  power  to  re- 
sist and  avenge.  As  usual,  however,  he  seems  to  be  weak, 
and  is  insulted  accordingly  ;  but  this  time  by  strangers  of 
the  West,  wandering  Tyrsenoi  or  Etruscans,  who  live  fiur 

^  These  compositioDB  may  contain  '  Vide  tn/.  VIII.  ii.  lAxm, 

Bome  few  passages  later  than  B.C.  600.  ^  Vide  VIII.  ii.  Doijfkm, 

*  Of.  Eur.  Bak,  445.  *  Vide  inf.  VIII.  i.  Bramtos. 
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away  in  lands  near  the  setting  sun,  where  the  Dionysiak 
cult  has  not  yet  penetrated.  But  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  father  Zeus  had  to  avenge  his  adopted  son,  and  all 
the  savage  Semitic  element  in  the  god's  composition  rushes 
to  the  front.  The  beautiful  youth  disappears,  and  Dio- 
nysos  Agrionios,  or  the  Savage,^  stands  before  us  in  wild- 
beast  fury,  as  his  ancient  Boiotik  worshippers  saw  him  in 
his  festival  at  Orchomenos.*  No  longer  Antheus  the 
Blooming  youth,  he  becomes  Omestes  the  Eaw-flesh-eating, 
and  death  and  horror  seize  the  ill-fated  despisers,  for  in 
the  words  of  Euripides,  he  is  *  to  men  both  most  terrible 
and  most  mild.'  •  This  is  no  myth  of  the  power  of  wine 
on  man.  Neither  the  god  or  his  enemies  are  represented 
as  being  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  grape.  The  tale 
has  the  same  moral  as  the  legends  of  Lykourgos,  Pen- 
theus,  Bamaskos,^  and  others, — death  and  ruin  to  the 
despisers  and  opponents  of  the  new  god,  the  son  of 
Semele. 

Subsection  F. — The  Youth  of  Dionysos. 

In  Homerik  Hymn^  xxiv.,  the  poet  sings  how  Dio- 
nysos  Kissokomes,  the  Ivy-Chapleted,  was  nurtured  by  the 
Nymphs  *  in  a  cave  •  in  the  dells  of  the  mysterious  Nysa, 
which  only  appears  to  vanish,  like  the  oriental  gardens  of 
Irem ;  a  myth  connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Bakchik 
city  of  libye  which  no  one  could  find  twice,^  and  with 
inaccessible  paradises  and  shadowy  isles  of  delight  in  East 
and  West.®    Ivy  *  never-sere '  is  a  fitting  ornament  for  the 


^  Vide  mf,  VUI.  i.  AgriomoB, 

•  Vide  in/.  VI.  L  2. 

«  Bdk,  661. 

«  An  imaginary  persoziaffe  very  un- 
neoeoaarily  exoo^tated  as  ue  founder 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Damesek.  He 
was  said  to  have  reeiBted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tine,  and  to  have  been 
flayed  alive  hy  the  god.  The  legend 
is  a  copy  of  others,  late,  and  unim- 
portant. 


*  Of.  Ais.  Dionyiou  Trophoi,  Diod. 
Sik.  T.  62. 

"  As  to  the  Mithnik  cave  and  its 
solar  connection,  vide  mf,  XII.  i.  4. 
'  Strabo.  vii.  3. 

•  Vide  Rev.  S.  B.  Qould,  Curiaui 
Myth9  of  the  Middle  Ages,  The 
Fortunate  leles;  Southev,  Thtdtdta 
the  Destroyer,  book  i. ;  Washington 
Irving,  lAfe  of  Coiumbui,  Appendix. 
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Ever- Youth,  who '  is  numbered  with  the  immortals/  as  the 
after-chosen  Matthias  was  among  the  Apostles.  The  wood 
resounds  with  the  wild  mirth  of  the  growing  deity  Diony- 
SOS  Dasyllios  the  Dweller-in-the-thickets,  and  the  poet 
concludes  with  a  prayer  to  him,  as  Polystaphylos  the  Eich- 
in-grape-clusters,  that,  as  a  source  of  joy,  he  would  grant 
long  and  happy  life  to  his  votaries.  Here  the  god  is 
represented  as  having  received  immortality,  and  in  his 
character  of  Kissokomes,  his  locks  bound  with  the  death- 
less ivy,  as  being  himself  a  giver  of  life  to  his  faithful 
worshippers. 

Subsection  VL — General  character  of  the  Dionysos  of 

the  Homerik  Hymns. 

As  Aristoteles  is  the  philosopher  of  the  ancients,  and 
Strabo  the  geographer,  so  is  Homeros  the  poet,  and  to 
the  poet  is  erroneously  ascribed  the  composition  of  a  vast 
number  of  ancient  verses  and  hymns,  the  scattered  pro- 
ductions of  various  rhapsodists  and  Orphiks,  dating  from 
the  later  heroic  epoch  down  to  the  times  of  IQeisthenes. 
One  fragment  of  a  Hymn  to  Dionysos  ^  celebrates  him  as 
Eiraphiotes  the  Thigh-sewn,^  and  another  as  Gynaimanes 
the  Erotic,  *  the  son  of  Semele,  whom'  men  call  Thyone,' 
the  Inspired.  Nysa,  or  Njrse,  his  birthplace,  is  a  lofty 
wood-crowned  mountain,  'far  from  Phoinike,  near  the 
Sowings  of  Aigyptos,'  Le.  J^eilos.*  '  Others,'  says  the 
Hymn-wiiter,  '  falsely  say  that  he  was  born  in  Thebai.' 
This  testimony  is  true,  and  all  these  traditions  point 
unanimously  to  some  portion  of  the  Semitic  East  as  the 
real  birthplace  of  the  god,  who  lives  in  his  cult  far  and 
wide  over  the  Hellenik  world.  To  ascertain  the  exact 
age  of  this  or  that  particular  myth  is  a  diflSculty  frequently 

'  Apud  Diod.  Sik.  iii.  68.  «  Cf.  Od.  xiv.  26;  vide  inf,  VUI. 

'  Vide  VIII.  ii  Eiraphiotes.  i.  NysioB, 
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amounting  to  impossibility,  but  be  it  remembered  that 
the  most  &miUar  version  of  a  legend,  Homerik  or  other- 
wise,  is  not  necessarily  the  oldest ;  and  that  legends  do  not 
originate  at  that  point  in  history  when  we  first  meet  with 
them,  but  have  almost  invariably  been  in  existence  pre- 
viously, possibly  for  centuries.  Tales  have  often  been 
classed  amongst  late  inventions  or  introductions,  as  being 
supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  or  knowledge  of 
more  primitive  ages,  when  in  reality  our  acquaintance 
with  such  earlier  times  is  probably  insufficient  to  enable 
us  to  judge  whether  this  or  that  particular  assumption  or 
idea  is  in  harmony  with  them  or  not.  Thus  without 
being  dogmatic  about  dates,  like  the  writers  who  once 
informed  us  that  Troia  was  taken  June  22,  B.C.  1184,  we 
may  safely  consider  some  of  these  Homerik  Fragments  as 
of  very  high  antiquity,  and  as  embodying  conceptions 
necessarily  older  than  themselves;  for  the  real  poet, 
whether  a  writer  of  hymns  or  drinking-songs,  never  ar- 
bitrarily invents,  but  takes  some  portion  of  existing  truth 
or  fact,  and  moulds  it  into  a  new  and  distinct  shape  of 
beauty  or  power.  Thus  when  we  find  Diodoros  alluding 
to  the  Bakchik  Hymns  of  Eumolpos  the  Thrakian,  a  con- 
temporary in  mythic  history  with  Erektheus  of  Athenai, 
also  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  and  priest  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos,  and 
quoting  the  line,  ^  Dionysos,  with  face  of  flame,  glitters 
like  a  star  with  his  rays/  although  we  are  not  in  the  least 
bound  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  particular  Eumolpos, 
yet  that  there  was  an  ancient  Good-singer  we  need  not 
doubt ;  nor  does  it  necessitate  any  violent  effort  of  imagi^ 
nation  to  believe  that  some  few  fragments  of  his  muse 
may  have  been  preserved  to  us.     Dionysos  Pyropos,  or 

the  Kery-eyed,  who 

Flings 

From  each  plumed  arc,  pale  glitterings 

And  fiery  flakes^ 
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widely  differs  from  an  Hellenik  concept,  as  will  probably 
be  acknowledged ;  but  this  &ct  by  no  means  necessarily 
implies  the  late  date  of  the  idea,  as  belonging  to  the  time 
when  Hellas  was  invaded  by  a  vast  wave  of  Oriental 
cults,  that  passing  over  it  broke  upon  Imperial  Bome 
beyond.  The  early,  not  to  say  the  prehistoric,  connec- 
tion between  East  and  West  is  becoming  ever  more 
apparent,  as  patient  research  slowly  unveils  the  buried 
annals  of  Eam,^  and  Phoenicia,  of  Assur  and  Bab-ilu  ;  ^ 
and,  as  it  were,  unearths  from  the  recesses  of  immem- 
orial tombs  ever-burning  lamps  whose  rays,  like  those 
from  Dionysos  Pyropos,  cast  new  hght  and  meaning  on 
the  course  of  Hellenik  history.  Let  the  Agnostics,  for 
whom  ante-Olympiak  time  in  Hellas  is  but  a  blank  and 
void,  Tohu-and-Bohu,  be  content  to  accept  the  curtain  as 
the  picture,  and  to  pass  by  miracle  at  a  bound  from 
legend  to  history  in  the  wonderful  year  B.C.  776.*  But 
let  not  their  want  of  faith  on  the  one ,  hand,  or  the  vast 
credulity  of  former  enquirers  on  the  other,  deter  the 
student  of  the  Earlier  Time  from  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his 
researches ;  it  being  his  duty,  as  Bunsen  well  says,  *  to 
throw  out  piquets  into  the  empire  of  history  which  is 
to  be  conquered,  as  far  as  his  means  will  permit'  It  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  further  to  the  ancient  Hymn  Frag- 
ments ;  they  all  tell  us,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
that  Dionysos  was  not  originally  bom  in  the  Boiotian 

what  doubtful.  Vide  The  Oiyn^nada 
in  connection  with  the  OokUn  Affe  of 
Greece ;  W.  R.  A.  Boyle,  in  the 
Traneaetions  of  the  Society  cfBiMical 
^rcAofa/oofy,  u.  289-300.  Well,  says 
Mr.  n.  Spencer,  'The  afisumption 
that  any  decided  division  can  be  mad« 
between  legend  and  history  is  un- 
tenable. To  suppose  that  at  a  certain 
stage  we  pass  suddenly  from  the 
mythical  to  the  historical,  is  absurd ' 
(The  Ptinciples  of  Sociology,  No.  40, 
Appendix). 


1  E^pt.  'Galled  in  the  hierogly- 
phics Kam,  or  the  Black,  from  the 
colour  of  the  alluvial  mud  of  the  Nile. 
To  the  Hebrews  it  was  known  as 
Mitsraim,  or  the  Two  Mitsrs,  an  ap- 
pellation found  also  in  the  Assyrian 
as  Musr,  and  the  Persian  as  Mudraya ; 
but  the  Greeks  called  it  Aiguptos,  a 
word  of  uncertain  derivation  n>- 
tained  at  the  present  day  as  Egypt.' 
(Birch,  Egynt  from  the  EarlteU 
Times,  Introauction,  i.) 

*  Babylon,  t.0.  Gate  of  God. 

*  Even  this  magical  date  is  some- 
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Thebai,  though  the  city  of  Kadmos  was  his  Hellenifc 
birthplace ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  cult  reached  it 
fix)m  the  Outer- world.  The  god  is  thus,  in  another  sense, 
Bimetor,  Bimater,  Son-of-two-mothers. 

Svhsection  VI L — Dionysos  and  the  Kyklik  Poems. 

The  Ilias  and  the  Odysseia  are  the  sole  standing 
columns  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Epik  Cycle,  and 
around  their  bases  lie  a  few  fragments  of  their  once  com- 
panions, deemed  by  some  to  have  been  of  almost  as  fine 
a  workmanship  as  the  two  survivors,  though  I  doubt  not 
but  that  these  were  '  the  two  middle  pillars  upon  which 
the  house  stood,'  and  that  their  preservation  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest.'  This  great  Cycle 
contained  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  down  to  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the 
unwitting  hand  of  his  son  Telegonos,  and  treated  at  length 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Titanes,  of  Thebai,  and  of  Troia, 
Three  at  least  of  the  Epik  poems,  the  Oidipodeia,  tlie  The- 
bais^  and  the  Epigonoi^  were  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Kadmeis,  and  one  of  the  very  few  surviving  lines  of  the 
later  work  speaks  of 

Venerable  Earth,  and  Zagreus  highest  of  all  gods. 

• 

A  glunpse  such  as  this  enables  us  to  imagine  to  some 
extent  what  has  been  lost,  and  how  much  easier  it  would 
have  been  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  obscure  and 
shadowy  divinity  hke  Dionysos,  did  we  possess  the  com- 
plete works  of  the  Epik  poets,,  of  Pindaros,  Anakreon, 
Aischylos,  Sophokles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  others, 
instead  of  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  them, 
not  to  mention  numbers  of  interesting,  perhaps  admirable, 
writers  whose  every  Une  has  perished.  Mr.  Grote,  when 
speaking  of  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  World,  truly  says, 
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•  We  possess  only  what  has  drifted  ashore  from  the  wreck 
of  a  stranded  vessel.*  That  Semitic  influence,  still  very- 
perceptible  in  Hellenik  history,  although  so  coldly  ad- 
mitted by  some,  and  so  boldly  denied  by  others,  would, 
had  we  the  materials  of  antiquity,  have  been  far  more 
apparent ;  but  fortunately  suflScient  traces  of  it  remain 
to  enable  us  to  construct,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 
account  of  its  early  progress,  as  the  fragments  of  colour- 
ing found  in  ancient  churches  recall  to  the  skilled 
restorer  the  period  when  the  shades  of  the  walls  corre- 
sponded with  the  hues  of  the  windows.  That  Zagreus 
is  a  phase  of  the  mystic  Dionysos,  is  sufficiently  well 
known,^  and  his  intimate  connection  with  the  venerable 
Earth-mother,  De-meter,  will  become  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  the  combined  cult  of  Demeter  and 
lakchos  in  the  historical  Eleusinian  Mysteries.^  But  it 
will  be  observed  that  Zagreus  is  represented  as  a  Zeus 
Hypsistos,  Jupiter  the  Highest,  god  of  gods;  and  so, 
Dionysos,  although  in  Aryan  regions,  son  of  the  Aryan 
Zeus,  whom  he  was  unable  to  dethrone,  is  himself  a  Zeus, 
but  in  Hellas  only  the  Zeus  of  Nysa.®  His  place  in  the 
Aryan  pantheon,  into  which  he  was  admitted  as  a  stranger 
divinity,  was  much  lower  than  the  one  occupied  by  him 
in  the  land  where  his  cult  first  originated,  and  hence,  he 
might  easily  be  regarded  esoterically  by  his  worshippers 
as  being  far  greater  than  he  appeared  by  comparison  with 
other  deities  of  the  earlier  Aryan  religion,*  and  so,  in  the 
Bahchai  the  barbarian  Chorus  declare  that  he  *  is  inferior 
to  none  of  the  gods/  *  Only  one  other  allusion  to  him  is 
preserved  amongst  the  few  surviving  fragments  of  the 
Kyklics.  Isaac  Tzetzes,  cir.  a.d.  1150,  author  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Kassandra  of  Lykophron,  mentions 
that  the  writer  of  the  Epik  poem  called  the  Kyprian 

»  Inf,  IX.  vi.  Zagrew,  >  Of.  Diod.  Sik.  iii.  64. 

«  Ibid.  VI.  ii.  *  V.  777. 
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Verses,  who  may  have  been  Stasinos  of  Kypros,  re- 
lated the  story  of  Eoio,  the  beloved  of  ApoUon  and 
the  daughter  of  Staphylos  the  Argonaut,  son  of  Dionysoa 
and  Ariadne.  Koio  was  shut  up  in  a  chest  by  her 
father,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  a  repetition  of  the  legend 
which  related  that  Semele  had  been  so  treated  by  Kad- 
mos  on  his  discovery  of  her  intrigue  with  Zeus.  The  chest 
was  cast  up  on  the  shore  of  Euboia,  and  broken  by  the 
waves;  and  Boio,  saved  from  the  sea,  called  her  new- 
bom  son  Anios,  the  Ben-oni  or  Son  of  Sorrow.  Anios 
became  the  father  of  three  daughters,  Oino,  Spermo,  and 
Elais,  to  whom  Dionysos  gave  the  magic  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  quantity  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil,  with  which 
they  supplied  the  Achaioi  during  the  first  nine  years  of 
the  Troian  War.  The  general  purport  of  the  myth  is 
suiBciently  evident.  Staphylos  or  Bunch-of-grapes,  is  the 
father  of  Eoio,  the  Flowing-wine,  beloved  by  Apollon, 
whose  genial  rays  ripen  the  fruit.  Then  follows  the 
familiar  idea  of  the  outraged  and  revengeful  sire  who, 
like  Kadmos  or  Akrisios,  shuts  the  frail  fair  one  in  a 
chest  and  casts  her  into  the  sea.  The  child  is  naturally 
Anios,  the  Son  of  Sorrow,  but  he  is  the  great  grandson 
of  Dionysos,  and,  his  mother's  troubles  being  over,  the 
genial  element  re-appears  in  the  story,  and  his  daughters, 
Oino,  wine,  Spermo,  seed,  and  Elais,  oil,  support  the 
Achaian  host  before  Troia.  Dionysos,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  not  merely  the  father  of  Wine  alone.  Seed  and  Oil 
are  equally  his  daughters,  for  he  is  the  lord  of  the  pro- 
ducing vitality  of  the  venerable  Earth-mother.  The 
principle  of  explaining  legends  from  the  signification  of 
the  names  of  personages  mentioned  in  them  is  frequently 
both  sound  and  serviceable,  but  may  easily  be  over- 
strained. Thus  Eumolpos  may.  In  the  abstract,  be 
merely  a  general  term  for  a  Poet  or  Good-singer,  and 
Homeros  for  a  Stitcher-together  of  lays  and  ballads  ;  but 

D 
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Argos  is  not   necessarily  the   Land  of  Whiteness,  nor 
Lykia  that  of  light,  in  any  aerial  or  heavenly  sense.^ 

Suhsectian  VIII — Eikon  of  the  Eomerik  Dionysos. 

The  Homerik  Dionysos  appears  as  the  son  of  Zeus, 
and  Semele  daughter  of  Kadmos ;  as  a  stranger  opposed 
and  injured  on  his  first  entry  into  the  regions  of  the 
West ;  as  enrolled  among  the  cycle  of  Aryan  and 
Hellenik  divinities,  to  which  he  did  not  originally  be- 
long ;^  as  a  god  apparently  feeble,  yet  potent  to  revenge 
himself;  and  as  locally  connected  with  Naxos,  Thrake, 
and  the  Boiotik  Thebai.  He  is  a  charm  or  soothing  joy 
to  mortals,  and  crowned  with  the  deathless  ivy  can  grant 
life  to  his  votaries,  himself  the  dark-eyed,  smiling,  bloom- 
ing, and  eternal  youth.  Women  minister  in  his  orgies, 
and  the  wine  is  consecrated  in  his  worship.  The  green 
earth-mantle  is  his  robe  of  freshness  and  beauty,  adorned 
with  the  embroidery  of  flowers  which  chaplet  the  brows 
of  Dionysos  Antheus,  and  he  breathes  of  sunny  skies, 
pure  air,  ever-verdant  meadows,  and  flowing  streams. 
Father  is  he  of  grape-clusters,  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil, 
and  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth  beneath.  But,  like  Janus, 
he  has  another  face.  The  dark  and  smihng  eyes  can 
deepen  and  intensify  till  they  burn  and  scorch  with  the 
fierce  rays  of  Dionysos  Pyropos.  The  perfect  vigour  of 
the  beautifid  youth  can  develope  into  the  fierce  bound  of 
the  savage  beast  of  prey,  Dionysos  Omestes,  the  Eaw- 
flesh-eating ;  ^  Dasyllios,  the  apparently  innocent  rustic 
deity,  can  also  appear  as  Agrionios,  the  ruthless  and 
savage.     This   curious   two-fold  character,  this  face  at 

^  Of.  De  Quincy  on  the  conclusions  second  year  of  the  reign  of  PeTseuri, 

to  be  drawn  from  the  meaninfj^B  of  as  Apollodorus  says,  in  his  [truly 

IleHenik  names.     Works,  v.  316  et  yaluaDle]  Chronologi/.' 
»eq.  >  Vide  inf.  IV.  iii.  2;  Vm.  L 

'  Of.  Clem.  Alex.   Strom,  i.  21.  Omestes. 
*  Dionysos  was  deified  in  the  thirty- 
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once  grim  and  smiling, '  Dionysos,  son  of  Zeus,  a  god  at 
once  most  terrible  and  most  gentle  to  mortals/  ^  we  shall 
see  developed  throughout  his  career ;  its  closer  considera- 
tion belongs  to  another  stage  of  the  enquiry.  With 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysiak  cult  into 
Hellas,  Mr.  Gladstone  well  remarks :  '  We  cannot,  per- 
haps, treat  the  Dionusos  of  Homer  as  the  discoverer  of 
wine,  and  father  of  its  use,  in  Greece  ;  for  it  is  universal 
and  familiar,  while  he  appears  to  be  but  local  and  as  yet 
strange.  The  novel  feature,  which  connects  itself  with 
his  name,  seems  to  be  the  use  of  wine  by  women ;  and  the 
effect  produced,  in  an  extraordinary  and  furious  excite- 
ment, which  might  well  justify  not  only  jealousy,  but  even 
forcible  resistance  to  demoralising  orgies.  It  seems,  then, 
as  if  this  usage  was  introduced  by  immigrants  of  a  race 
comparatively  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  was  resisted 
by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  older  and  simpler  population.'^ 
Professor  Mayor,  commenting  on  Od.  ix.  197,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  the  skin  of  excellent  wine  given  to 
Odysseus  by  Maron,  priest  of  ApoUon,  remarks :  '  Neither 
here,  nor  in  the  vineyard  of  Alkinoos,  nor  in  the  vintage 
scene  on  the  Shield  of  AchiUeus,  do  we  find  Dionysos ; 
hence  he  cannot  have  been  the  god  of  wine  to  Honier'^ 
I  think  it  will  clearly  appear  that  this  inference  is  amply 
justified.  There  is  one  more  incident  in  the  description 
of  the  Homerik  Dionysos  which  is  not  without  a  special 
significance.  The  poet  never  admits  him  to  that  wide 
heaven,  the  peculiar  home  and  abode  of  Zeus  Hypsistos,* 


«  Eur.  Bah,  860. 

*  Jw>,  Mun.  819. 

'  Ths  Narrative  of  Odfftseus,  i. 
108. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
(PomtUm,  xxix.)  that  the  customary 
Homerik  formula  for  the  Aryan 
divinities  is  'the  gods  who  possess 
the  wide  heaven.  Mr.  Gladstone 
(Juv,  Mun,  318)  quotes  Nagelsbach 


to  the  effect  that  Homeros  places 
neither  Dionysos  or  Demeter  in 
Olympos  hy  any  distinct  declaration. 
As  Demeter  is  unquestionahly  an 
Aryan  divinity,  this  must  seem  an 
exception  to  the  principle  ahove  sugp- 
gested.  Even  if  it  be  an  exception^ 
the  reason  of  it  is  not  &r  to  seek,  as 
it  would  seem  to  us  to  he  a  strange 
clashing  of  ideas  to  place  Earth  in 
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that  clear  blue  aether  which  is  far  removed  from  the 
career  and  independent  of  the  sway,  alike  of  the  terres- 
trial Dionysos  and  of  the  chthonian  Zagreus,  whose  lurid 
torches,  though  for  a  time  they  may  obscure,  can  never 
vie  with,  the  pure  beauty  of  its  incorruptible  stars.^ 


;  SECTION  II. 

THE   DIONYSOS   OF  HESIODOS. 

Subsection  I. — Dionysos,  son  of  Semele. 

*  To  Zeus,'  says  the  poet  of  Askra,^  '  Semele,  daughter 
of  Kadmop,  bore  a  famous  son  Dionysos,  the  Much- 
cheering,'  an  immortal  though  she  was  mortal.  But  now 
both  are  deities.'  The  Hesiodik  account  is  thus  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  Homerik ;  Dionysos  is  a  Kadmeion, 
i.e.  a  Son  of  the  East.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  phaidmos, '  famous,'  is  that  which  is  brought  to  light 
or  made  to  appear,  and  hence  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
remarkably.  Some  of  its  fellow  words  are  phaino,  *  to 
bring  to  light ;'  phane,  *  a  torch,'  i.e.  that-which-brings- 
things-to-light  ;  and  Phanes,  the  Apparent-one,  the 
Orphik  Demiurge,  who  has  made,  and  in  making  has 
brought  to  light,  all  created  things  which  form  his  *  living 


HeRTen;  but  Demeter  in  Homerik 
idea  probably  bad  too  mucb  antbropic 
personality  to  make  tbe  concept  m- 
congruousy  and  as  all  tbe  goos  are 
said  to  possess  Olympos  (//.  i.  606), 
it  is  likely  tbat  he  regarded  both 
Dionysos  and  Demeter  as  at  times 
present  there.  The  distinction  is 
between  the  two  formulas — '  the  gods 
who  possess  Olympos/  or  the  entire 
Pantheon ;  and  '  the  gods  who  pos- 
sess the  wide  heaven/  or  the  Aryan 
members  of  it  only. 


^  Tbe  originally  protaffonistic  solar 
phase  of  tbe  god  (/n/f  sec  iii.  2, 
Xn.  i.)  does  not  appear  directly  in 
Homeros,  though  clearly  deyeloped 
in  the  Hymns.  In  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  the  kosmogonic  element  be- 
came very  pronounced,  and  conse- 
quently) to  some  extent,  interfered 
with  tbe  former. 

»  Theog,  940-2* 

*  Polygethes  (cf.  Pind.  F^off. 
cxxx. 
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visible  garment.'^  Whether  Hesiodos  uses  phaidimos, 
one  of  his  epithets  for  Dionysos,  in  this  primary  sense,  or 
merely  in  the  secondary  sense  of  '  famous,'  is  of  course 
doubtful;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Phanes  in 
the  Orphik  Theogony*  is  identified  with  Dionysos,  and 
this  circumstance  illustrates  the  exceedingly  important 
kosmogonic  aspect  of  the  Dionysiak  Myth.^  Phaidimos 
occurs  in  Homeros*  as  the  name  of  the  king  of  the 
Sidonians,  who  gave  Menelaos  the  splendid  bowl  wrought 
by  the  Phoenician  Hephaistos,  and  presented  by  the  king 
of  Sparte  to  Telemachos.  Some  subtle  links  of  connec- 
tion between  East  and  West  may  be  traced  in  these 
circumstances.  That  remarkable  Thrakian  symbolic  re- 
ligious mysticism  subsequently  known  as  Orphik,  and 
afterwards  overshadowed  by  the  parasitic  growth  of  Neo- 
Platonism,  appears  to  have  coalesced,  perhaps  in  Kabirik 
Lemnos,  past  which  the  head  and  harp  of  Orpheus  were 
carried  in  tradition  to  Lesbos^  early  home  pf  the  lyric 
muse — with  the  Semitic  religious  element,  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  the  world- colonising  Phoenician.  The  Orphik 
Demiurge  and  the  kosmogonic  Phoenician  divinity,  known 
in  Hellas  as  Dionysos,  are  one  and  the  same.  One  is 
Phanes,  the  Spirit-of-the- Apparent  the  other  is  Phaidimos 
the  Ulustrious-apparent,  a  Sidonian  or  Phoenician  hero. 
These  Aryan  names  are  really  the  same,  as  is  the  Semitic 
concept  which  they  embody,  namely,  that  of  the  Creator 
becoming  apparent  pantheistically  in  his  works.  Hence 
Dionysos  is  Phaidimos  more  truly  than  perhaps  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Hesiodik 
Theogony  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  wonderful,  although 
shadowy  apprehension  of  certain  great  root-truths,  which 

>  Vide  inf.  VHI.  i.  Phanes,  »  *  His  gory  visage  down  the  stream 

•  I^ag,  viii.  was  sent, 

»  Vide  inf.  aec.  iii.  3.  Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the 

*  Od.  iv.  617,  XV.  117.  Lesbian  shore.' 

MiltoB,  Lycidas, 
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that  clear  bliK 
career  and  iml' 
trial  Dionys<i> 
torches,  thoti. 
vie  with,  tlu'  ; 
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-0  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  skin  in  the  West 
{  king  of  Sikelia.     K  all  solar  heroes,  like  their  pro- 
.  c,  closed  their  careers  in  the  West,  their  histories 
Id  i^resent  a  gratifying  consistency;  but  since  heroes 
•  travel  from  West  to  East,  such  as  Achilleus,  and  die 
Oriental  regions,  are  equally  supposed  to  be  solar,  it  is 
ident  that,  let  them  die  where  they  may,  they  cannot 
cape  a  solar  character.^     The  Episode  of  Dionysos  and 
Ariadne  formed  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  ancient 
art,  and  is  thus  treated  on  a  fresco  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii :  *  Bacchus,  after  his  arrival  at  Naxos,  finds  Ariadne 
sunk  in  a  profound  slumber.     Her  face  is  hid  in  the  pil- 
lows ;  over  her  head  stands  Sleep,  with  outspread  wings, 
and  bearing  in  his  left  hand  a  torch  reversed,  a  symbol 
common  to  him  with  his  brother  Death.     A  young  faun 
lifts  the  sheet,  or  veil,  in  which  Ariadne  is  enveloped,  in 
an  attitude  expressive  of  surprise  at  her  beauty,  and  looks 
earnestly  at  the  god,  as  if  to  discover  what  impression  it 
makes  upon  him.   Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy  and  berries, 
clothed  in  a  short  tunic  and  flowing  pallium,  having  on 
his  legs  rich  buskins,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
thyrsus  bound  with  a  fillet,  appears  to  be  approaching 
slowly,  and   cautiously,  for  fear  he  should  awake   the 
nymph.^    Seilenos  and  the  Bakchik  train  follow.     Mr. 
King,  after  having  illustrated  the  custom  of  honouring  a 
deceased  friend '  by  sculpturing  his  portrait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Bacchus,'  remarks,  *  from  all  this  it  is  allow- 
able to  conjecture  that  the  heads  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
in  which  the  Eoman  glyptic  art  so  conspicuously  displayed 
itself,  may  not  in  every  instance  be  ideal,  but  may  often 
perpetuate  the  features  of  deceased  friends.' ' 

'  For  iUostrations  of  the  Phoe-      zxziv. 
mdan  character  of  Minos,  vide  Juv,  '  Dyer,  Ruin$  of  Pompeii,  80-1 ; 

T'  ■  -  „^  i^jj^  f^y  1^0  early      Adams,  Buried  Cities  of  Campania^ 

^ryan  character  of     211-2. 
idon,    sees,   xicx.-  '  Antique  Gems,  5.  218,  265. 
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Subsection  III. — Grapes^  ike  gift  of  Dionysos. 

The  remaining  allusion  to  Dionysos  in  the  Hesiodik 
Poems  states  that '  he  gave  grapes  to  men,  a  source  of  joy 
and  grief.'  ^  This  passage  excellently  illustrates  the  two- 
faced  character  of  Dionysos  Theoinos,  the  Wine-god.* 
In  one  aspect  he  is  Luaios,  the  Deliverer-firom-care ;  in 
the  other  he  is  Psychodaiktes,  Destroy er-of-the-soul, 
frantic,  and  raging.  The  rustic  author  of  the  Shield  of 
Herakles  gives  quite  an  Aryan  aspect  of  the  god,  just 
as  an  Attik  husbandman  of  the  age  of  Perikles  might 
have  done,  accustomed  to  connect  him  only  with  the 
rural  Dionysia  and  the  sports  of  the  AskoHasmos  or  Leap- 
ing-on-the-wine-skin ;  and  had  we  nothing  more  about 
the  god  than  such  a  passage  as  this,  we  should  unhesita- 
tingly ascribe  to  him  an  Aryan  origin.  But  even  the 
Hesiodik  allusions  to  Dionysos,  brief  as  they  are,  would 
fully  warrant  us  in  regarding  him  as  a  foreign  importa- 
tion. In  the  time  of  Hesiodos  the  contests  with  Lykoiu*- 
gos  and  Pentheus  were  things  of  the  past,  and  the  son  of 
Semele  was  universally  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  the 
Aryan  Pantheon. 

Subsection  IV. — Eikon  of  tfie  Hesiodik  Dionysos. 

The  Hesiodik  Dionysos  appears  as  the  son  of  Zeus, 
and  Semele  daughter  of  Kadmos  the  Oriental,  and  as  the 
husband  of  Ariadne,  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  Minos. 
His  wife  and  mother  are  both  deified,  or  received  into 
the  Aryan  Pantheon,  through  his  agency ;  and  he  is  the 
giver  of  the  grape  to  mortals,  inasmuch  as  he  is  Chry- 
sokomes,  the  Golden-haired  Sun,  whose  beams  cause  the 
earth  to  yield  her  increase.  He  is  thus  foreign  in  con- 
nection and  kosmogonico-solar  in  character. 

'  Asjns  Herak.  400.  *  Cf.  9u^,  see.  i.  2. 
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SECTION  m. 

THE   ORPHIK   DIONYSOS. 

Subsection  I, — Thrake  and  Orphik  Mysticism. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  Thrake 
extended  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosphoros,  as  far  as 
Herakleia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  this  country, 
at  once  European  and  Asiatic,  appears  in  legendary  his- 
tory as  the  home  of  a  pecuUar  school  of  mythical  poetry 
and  religious  symbolism.  Orpheus,  one  of  the  three 
Theologers  or  Writers  on  the  Nature  of  Divinity  (Homeros 
and  Hesiodos  being  the  other  two),  Mousaios  the  Muse 
personified  in  the  poet,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Orpheus  or  of 
Eumolpos,  and  reputed  author  of  various  poems  connec- 
ted with  the  cult  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter ;  Eumolpos, 
the  Good-singer,  foimder  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  and 
first  high  priest  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  ;  Linos,  or 
Song  personified,  either  plaintive  as  the  Dirge,  or  lively, 
all  these,  and  many  other  similar  personages,  appear  in 
tradition  as  either  actually  Thrakian,  or  else  in  some  way 
linked  with  Thrake.  The  Asiatic  connection  of  Thrake  is 
illustrated  in  the  Homerik  Poems  where  the  Eastern  Thra- 
kians  appear  in  the  Catalogue  among  the  Troian  allies ;  ^ 
and  the  Western  Thrakians,  who  subsequently  arrive  with 
Bhesos,  their  king,  in  Hke  manner  join  the  Troian  array.* 
The  antagonism  between  the  Thrakian  and  the  lonik 
schools  of  poetry  is  seen  in  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the 
Thrakian  bard  Thamyris,  who,  with  the  arrogance  of 
Marsyas  and  Linos,  both  of  whom  challenged  ApoUon  to 
musical  contests,  boasted  that  he  could  conquer  even  the 
Muses  in  song,  on  which  they  struck  him  with  blindness, 

1  iZ.  ii.  844.  ^  IL x.  434;  Eur.  RheM. 
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and  deprived  him  of  his  skiU.^  In  sculpture  he  was  re- 
presented  holding  a  broken  lyre.  The  singular  compound 
Thrakian  character  and  phase  of  thought  is  produced  by 
and  resolvable  into  a  blending  of  the  Aryan  and  Turanian 
elements,  combined  with  a  Semitic  tinge,  imported  by 
the  adventurous  Phoenician  colonists.  Orpheus  himself 
is  identified  by  Professor  Max  Miiller*  with  the  Sanskrit 
Eibhu,  used  in  the  Veda  sls  an  epithet  of  Indra  and  name 
for  the  sun,*  and  in  this  case  he  is  of  Aryan  origin, 
Eumolpos  is  Aryan  in  name ;  but  his  name,  like  that  of 
Mousaios,  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  his  son,  or  like 
that  of  the  earliest  Hellenik  lyric  poet  who  is  called  Olen, 
or  Flute-player,  is  merely  a  descriptive  epithet ;  while  his 
being  represented  as  a  son  of  Poseidon  points  to  a  Seme- 
tic  connection.  Linos,  or  the  Genius  of  Song,  is  also 
represented  as  a  grandson  of  Poseidon,*  and  not  unnatu- 
rally his  cult  obtained  especially  in  the  form  of  very 
similar  Dirges,  ahke  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Hellas,  and 
*  other  places  ; '  ^  a  circumstance  which,  although  so  sur- 
prising to  the  worthy  Herodotos,  is  not  in  itself  mysteri- 
ous when  the  underlying  Hnks  between  those  countries 
are  brought  to  light.  Another  incident  connecting  the 
Thrakian  poets  with  the  Semitic  East  is  their  intimate 
relation  to  Dionysos.  Thus  Oipheus  is  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Thrakian  Bakchanals,  not  like  Pentheus,  as  a  despiser 
of  the  god,  but  as  being  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of 
his  worshippers,  and  his  death  is  avenged  by  Dionysos, 
who  transforms  the  infiiriate  matrons  into  trees.®  Again, 
all  four  poets,  Orpheus,  Mousaios,  Eumolpos,  and  Linos, 
are  credited  with  having  written  poems  relating  the 
exploits,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the  rites  and  in 

»  n.  ii.  595.  xxvii,  xxviii.    The  Children  of  Po- 

«  Chips,  ii.  127.  seidon. 

»  Of.  Bunaen,  Sffi^s  Place,  iv.         »  Of.  Herod,  ii.  79. 
452.  «  Ovid,  Metam,  xi. 

♦  Paus.    ix.  20;    -vide  Poseidon, 
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honour  of  Dionysos.  So  we  find  Diodoros  quoting  cer- 
tain Bakchik  Hymns  attributed  to  Eumolpos,^  and  which, 
be  it  observed,  appear  to  have  represented  the  god  in  a 
decidedly  Oriental  phase.  Herodotos  declares  that  '  the 
rites  called  Orphic  and  Bakchic  are  in  reality  Egyptian 
and  Pythagorean,'^  and  Diodoros  represents  Orpheus  as 
introducing  the  greatest  part  of  his  mystical  ceremonies 
and  orgies  from  Egypt.*  It  is  thus  to  be  observed  that 
the  early  Orphik  and  Bakchik  rites  were  practically  iden- 
tical ;  '  Orphean  and  Bacchian  orgies  expressed  quite 
the  same  thing.  .  .  The  worship  of  Bacchus  formed  the 
central  point  of  this  religious  brotherhood.'*  But  the 
theory  which  derives  Orphik  mysteries  direct  from  Egypt 
may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  Herodotos  himself  de- 
clares that  the  knowledge  of  Bakchik  rites  came  through 
Kadmos  the  Tyrian,  i.e.  through  a  Phoenician  medium. 
The  undescriminating  acceptance  of  the  statements  of 
Herodotos  respecting  the  influence  of  Egypt  on  Hellas 
has  been  productive  of  many  misconceptions  and  much 
confrision.  Almost  all  early  Hellenik  travellers  in  Egypt 
accepted  with  perfect  good  faith  and  childish  credulity 
any  sayings  and  opinions  of  the  priests,  and  we  may  quite 
believe  that  Solon  received  with  all  respect  the  celebrated 
legend  about  the  Island  of  Atlantis,  the  great  deluge,  the 
wars  which  were  stated  to  have  occurred  9,000  years  ere 
his  time,  and  other  equally  authentic  traditions.^  When 
speaking  of  Dionysos,  as  he  appears  in  Herodotos,*  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  to  what  extent  and  with  what 
modifications  the  Egyptian  theories  of  the  great  historian 
have  been  confirmed,  and  are  to  be  received.  Any  stric- 
tures of  this  kind  on  Herodotos  apply  still  more  strongly 
to  Diodoros.      The  historical   connection  between  the 

1  Sup.  sec.  i.  6.  317. 

>  Herod,  ii.  81.  *  Platon,  Timmos, 

»  Diod.  i.  96.  •  Inf,  V. 

«  K.  O.  MuUer,  Sciewlifie  Mythol. 
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various  elements  of  the  Thrakiaa  phase  of  thought  is  a 
subject  highly  interesting  but  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further  at  present,  merely  pre- 
mising that  the  extant  Fragments  of  the  Orphik  Theogony, 
whether  remodelled  or  even  in  part  composed  by  Ono- 
makritos  the  Athenian  in  the  time  of  Hipparchos,^  or  of 
prior  date,*  appear  to  have  preserved  an  earlier,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  some  respects,  a  far  more  correct, 
view  of  the  concept  of  Dionysos  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  god  as  he  appears  in  the 
popular  rehgion  of  historic  Hellas.  The  high  position  ia 
Hellenik  opinion  of  the  three  Theologers  and  the  personi- 
fied poet,  Mousaios,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  m  the 
Batrachoi^  of  Aristophanes : — 

Orpheus  instructed  mankind  in  religion, 

Reclaimed  them  from  bloodshed  and  barbarous  rites  ; 

Musaeus  delivered  the  doctrine  of  medicine. 

And  warnings  prophetic  for  ages  to  come ; 

Next  came  old  Hesiod  teaching  us  husbandry, 

Ploughing  and  sowing,  and  rural  affairs. 

Rural  economy,  rural  astronomy, 

Homely  morality,  labour  and  thrift. 

Homer  himself,  our  adorable  Homer, 

What  was  his  title  to  praise  and  renown  ? 

What  but  the  worth  of  the  lesson  he  taught  us. 

Discipline,  arms,  and  equipment  of  war. — Frere. 

Subsection  II. — Dionysos  and  ApoUon, 

The  first  phase  of  the  Orphik  Dionysos  which  requires 
special  notice  is  his  connection  with  the  Sun-god,  and 
hence  with  the  Dorik  ApoUon.  Thus  Macrobius  *  quotes 
Aristoteles,  Euripides,  Aischylos,  and  others,  as  showing 
by  many  arguments  that '  Apollo  and  Liber  were  one  and 

»  Vide  inf.  IX.  vi.  »  V.  1032  et  9eq, 

«  Of.  Grot©,  Higt,  of  Greece^  i.  21.  *  Saturnalia,  i.  18. 
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the  same  god ;  *  and  alludes  to  the  use  of  ivy  by  the  Lake- 
daimonioi  at  the  sacreds  of  Apollon  in  Bakchik  manner, 
and  to  the  joint  worship  of  Apollon  and  Dionysos  by  the 
Boiotoi  at  Parnassos.  He  then  says,  *  That  the  Sun  was 
liber,  Orpheus  plainly  lays  down  in  this  verse : ' 

The  Sun  whom  men  call  Dionysos  as  a  surname. 

And  again, — 

One  Zeus,  one  Aides,  one  Helios,  one  Dionysos,^ 

*  the  authority  of  which  verse  is  founded  on  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  Clarius  [or  of  Klaros,  a  small  town  on  the 
lonik  coast  near  Kolophon,  where  was  a  renowned 
temple  and  oracle  of  the  god,]  in  which  another  name 
also  is  applied  to  the  Sun,  who  in  the  same  sacred  verses 
amongst  other  names  is  called  lao.  For  Apollo  Clarius, 
being  asked  which  of  the  gods  should  he  who  is  called 
lao  be  considered  to  be,  replied  thus : 

Much  it  behoves  that  the  wise  should  conceal  the  unsearchable 

orgies : 
But  if  thy  judgement  is  weak,  and  thy  knowledge  is  quickly 

exhausted. 
Know  that  of  gods  who  exist  the  highest  of  all  is  lao. 
He  is  Aides  in  winter,  and  Zeus  at  the  coming  of  spring  time, 
Helios  in  summer  heat,  and  in  Autumn  graceful  lao. 

The  force  of  which  oracle  and  the  signification  of  the 
deity  and  of  the  name  by  which  Liber  [Dionysos]  is 
plainly  meant,  while  the  Sun  is  intended  by  lao,  Cornelius 
Labes  has  explained  in  his  work  "  Concerning  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo  Clarius." '  In  the  Orphik  verse  the  four  varient 
phases  of  the  one  great  divinity  are  Zeus,  Aides,  Helios, 
and  Dionysos,  and  in  the  oracle  of  Apollon  Klarios, 
Zeus,  Aides,  Helios,  and  lao,  who  is  thus  represented  as 
the  equivalent  of  Dionysos.     In  further  proof  of  the  real 

■  Frag,  iy. 
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unity  of  ApoUon  and  Dionysos,  Macrobius  proceeds  to 
quote  the  celebrated  Orphik  Fragment  which  describes 
Ae  sacred  dress  of  the  initiated/  but  which,  in  reality, 
far  from  supporting  the  theory  of  a  purely  solar  Dio- 
nysos, wonderfully  illustrates  the  kosmogonic  character 
of  the  god.  Of  course,  the  whole  idea  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  two  divinities  is  as  inadmissible  as  the  next  step 
in  the  theory  of  Macrobius,  by  which  Father  Liber  and 
Mars  are  identified ;  but  he  is  practically  right  in  so  far  as 
Apollon  and  Dionysos  are  both  solar  divinities,  although 
the  one  is  a  Semitic,  and  the  other  an  Aryan,  study  of 
the  Sun;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  Dionysos  as  simply 
Theoinos,  the  Wine-god.  The  root  of  the  Dionysiak 
Myth,  is,  however,  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  not  merely 
solar,  but  also  kosmogonic ;  ^  and  rightly  does  Mr.  Cox 
include  the  god  among  the  earth-deities.'  As  regards 
the  oracle  of  Apollon  Klarios,  and  the  mystic  name  lao, 
Bunsen  observes,  'Lobeck  admits  the  antiquity  of  the 
celebrated  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius,  which 
Jablonsky  doubted  without  any  foundation.*  lao  is 
there  said  to  be  the  general  name  of  the  Sun-god,  "  the 
highest  of  all  gods  ;  " '  Hades,  of  the  Winter  sun  ;  Zeus, 
of  the  Vernal  sun ;  Helios,  of  the  Summer  sun ;  Adonis 


^  Vide  subsec.  iii. 

«  Ibid. 

'  Mythol,  of  Aryan  NatxonBy  ii. 
293. 

^  Bishop  Browne,  speaking  of  the 
appellation  Yahveh  (Jehovah),  re- 
marks, '  Some  of  the  German  writers 
have  tried  to  trace  the  name  to  an 
attempt  at  expressing  in  Hebrew 
letters  the  name  of  the  Phoenician 
god  laOj  and  says  that  the  chief 
support  of  the  theory  is  this  *  response 
of  the  Olarian  Apollo,  which  has 
been  clearly  proved  by  Jablonsky 
to  have  onginated  in  a  Judaisinpp 
Gnostic*  (Speakef^a  Commentary ,  i. 
20).     Thore  is,  however,  no   reason 


to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  this  oracular 
response;  but  tne  circumstance  is 
not  in  itself  any  proof  that  the  name 
Yahveh  is  derived  from  lao,  which 
later  title  is  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
of  extreme  antiauity  (vide  subsec. 
iii.).  The  mistate  of  Jablonsky  is 
shown,  amongst  others,  by  Movers 
{Phonizier^  i.  539).  Mr.  King  well 
observes, '  The  titles  lao  and  Ahraxa»^ 
instead  of  bein^  recent  Gnostic  fig- 
ments were  mdeed  holy  names, 
boitowed  from  the  most  ancient 
formulae  of  the  East '  {The  Onostic*, 
79).  Mansel  (  The  Gnostic  Heresies), 
somewhat  singularly,  does  not  men- 
tion lao. 
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(Dionysos),  of  the  Autumn  sun.^  lao  is,  of  course,  a 
Semitic  name,  and  a  strong  Semitic  tinge  must  have  over- 
spread the  oracle  of  the  Klarian  god,  if,  indeed,  he  were 
identical  with  the  Dorik  ApoUon,  before  such  a  response 
could  have  been  possible.  But  how  was  it,  then,  that 
men  called  the  Sun  Dionysos  as  a  surname?  Apollon, 
as  we  know,  is  a  purely  Aryan  and  Ouranik  divinity, 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  Semitic  and  chthonian 
Dionysos.  There  could  be  no  real,  but  only  apparent, 
affinity  between  such  opposite  concepts.  But  Dionysos, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  has  undoubtedly  a  most  im- 
portant solar  phase  and  aspect,  and  so  Donaldson  rightly 
asserts  that  he  '  first  appeared  to  the  Greeks  as  a  tauri- 
form  sun-god;'^  as  in  the  Eumolpik  verses  we  read 
*  Dionysos,  with  face  of  flame,  glitters  like  a  star  with 
his  rays.'  *  And  this  solar  phase  and  character  of  Dio- 
nysos at  once  explain  how  ancient  philosophical  investi- 
gators, ignorant  of  those  laws  of  linguistic  affinity  which 
it  is  the  triumph  of  modem  research  to  have  developed, 
and  of  the  gaps  which  separate  the  concepts  of  Aryan 
and  Semite,  not  unnaturally  confounded  divinities  essen- 
tially distinct.  To  the  ordinary  philosopher,  the  creed  of 
the  multitude  generally  appeared  gross  and  absiurd.  He 
regarded  the  gods  as  either  the  arbitrary  creations  of 
•  man's  fancy,  or  as  expressions  denoting  the  forces  of 
nature ;  or  again,  as  the  attributes  of  a  great  and  im- 
known  divinity.  To  beheve  in  Apollon  and  Dionysos 
as  distinct  divine  beings,  would  appear  childish  to  a 
philosophical  pagan,  or  perhaps  to  any  pagan,  of  the  age 
of  Macrobius,  a.d.  390.  He  would  regard  the  two 
divinities  as  in  reality  merely  two  solar  impersonations, 
and  therefore  as  identical.  But  this  view  is  historically 
considered  incorrect,  since  (1)  Pyropos,  the  Fiery-eyed,  is 
not  the  entire  Dionysos,  but  one  only  of  his  many  phases ; 

^  Effypts  Place,  iv.  193,  note.  ^  Subflec.  i.  6. 

«  Thtfotre  of  the  Oreektt,  17. 
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and  (2)  ApoUon  is  an  Aryan,  Dionysos  Pyropos  a  Semitic, 
study  of  the  sun ;  they  are  distinct  alike  in  origin  and  in 
line  of  thought.^ 

Subsection  HI. — Dionysos  the  Demiurge. 

A  very  prominent  feature  of  the  Orphik  Dionysos  is 
that  of  the  Demiourgos,  or  Maker-of-the-world,  in  fact,  of 
the  entire  Eosmos.  Thus  the  Orphik  poet,  speaking  of  the 
sacred  dress  to  be  worn  in  the  Bakchik  Mysteries,  says : 

To  accomplish  all  these  things^  clad  in  a  sacred  dress 

The  body  of  God,  a  representation  of  the  bright-rayed  Helios, 

Let  the  worshipper  first  throw  around  him  a  crimson  robe 

Like  flowing  rays  resembling  fire. 

Moreover  from  above  the  broad  all-variegated  skin  of  a  wild 

fawn 
Thickly  spotted  should  hang  down  from  the  right  shoulder, 
A  representation  of  the  wondrously-wrought  stars  and  of  the 

vault  of  heaven. 
And  then  over  the  fawn-skin  a  golden  belt  should  be  thrown, 
AU-gleamiDg,  to  wear  around  the  breast,  a  mighty  sign 
That  immediately  from  the  end  of  the  earth  the  Beaming-one 

springing  up 
Darts  his  golden  rays  on  the  flowing  of  ocean, 
The  splendour  is  unspeakable,  and  mixed  with  the  water 
Revolving  it  sparkles  with  whirling  motion  circularly 
Before  God,  and  then  the  girdle  under  the  unmeasured  breast 
Appears  as  a  circle  of  ocean,  a  mighty  wonder  to  behold.* 

Here  we  have  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  kosmogonic 
Dionysos.  The  sacred  rites  are  proceeding ;  the  prin- 
cipal worshipper,  who  in  the  symbolism  represents  the 
god  himself,  is  in  the  Thronismos  or  State-of-enthrone- 
ment,  clad  in  the  mystic  dress,  and  surrounded  by  the 
chorus  of  votaries  dancing  in  a  ring.  His  crimson  robe 
and  peplos,  with  its  flaming  rays,  symbolise  the  heat  and 

'  Vide  inf.  Bubsec.  iii.  *  Frap,  yii. 
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fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  Dionysos  Pyropos ;  and,  had  the 
mystic  dress  consisted  of  the  peplos  only,  there  might 
have  been  some  foundation  for  the  theory  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  Helios  and  Dionysos.  But  this  is  merely  the 
first  article  of  the  attire.  Next,  the  all-variegated,^  much 
spotted,  faun-skin,  typifying  'the  starry  vault  of  heaven, 
is  to  hang  down  from  the  shoulder.^  Over  the  faun-skin 
is  thrown  a  golden  belt,  typifying  the  Homerik  ocean- 
circle,  when  gleaming  with  splendour  beneath  the  rays  of 
Phaethon,  the  Beaming-sun,  who  corresponds  with  Dio- 
nysos Antauges,  the  Sparkler.^  The  ocean-girdle,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  placed  in  the  symbolism  without  the  stars, 
because  they  in  Hellenik  idea  sink  into  it ;  and  Okeanos 
is,  like  Poseidon  Gaieochos,  the  Earth-encircler,  and  holds 
the  Kosmos  in  his  all-surrounding  arms.  Thus,  the  sacred 
dress  typified  sun,  starry  vault,  and  ocean,  all  indeed  of 
matter  that  exists,  except  the  earth ;  but  this  latter  is  not 
omitted  from  the  mystery-play,  for  the  worshipper  him- 
self is  at  once  the  earth  and  Dionysos,  or  the  kosmogonic 
spirit  of  the  world ;  sexless,  or  of  both  sexes,  for  the 
result  is  the  same,  clad  in  the  woman's  robe,  peplos^  and 
the  man's  belt,  zoster.  Hence  the  close  affinity  and  the 
connected  historic  worship  of  Dionysos  and  Demeter,  the 
Aryan  Earth-mother,  anthropomorphic,  emerging  into 
human  form  from  the  huge  and  shadowy  Gaia.  This 
Orphik  Dionysos  is  truly  a  colossal  concept,  and  let  those 
who  are  inclined  to  condemn  the  study  of  Mythology  as 
frivolous  and  unimportant  endeavour  to  estimate  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  light  which  it  throws  alike  upon 
the  mind  of  man  and  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
The  great  subject  of  Pantheism — the  higher  and  the 
lower  :  its  truth  and  error,  truth — that  all  things  are  in 
God ;  error — that  God  is  in  all  things,  as  if  Deity  were 

'  Vide  inf.  WWA,  AiolotnorpJios.  '  Frag.  vii. 

*  Of.  Diod.  L  11. 
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nought  but  animated  and  eternal  matter,  is  and  ever 
must  be  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  in  these 
days  when  Agnosticism  exults  in  its  ignorance,  and  a 
deepening  Materialism  finds  constantly  increasing  favour 
with  numerous  sages.  How  apparently  delicate  are 
many  of  its  distinctions,  yet  how  important  their  differ- 
ences !  Thus  with  equal  truth  and  beauty  may  the  Deity, 
especially  when  considered  anthropomorphically  and  in 
His  more  active  operations,  be  figuratively  represented 
as  clad  with  the  immediately  surrounding  visibility,  not 
with  the  entire  Kosmos,  '  as  with  a  garment,'  fi'om  which, 
nevertheless.  He  must  ever  be  kept  distinct  and  separate 
in  idea.  He  animates  the  All,  not  as  soul  does  body 
from  within,  but,  being  essentially  external  and  distinct 
in  His  infinity.  He  looks  upon  the  whole  world,  not  as 
His .  tabernacle,  but '  as  a  very  little  thing.'  ^  It  is  not 
true,  as  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Bolingbroke  has  asserted, 
that 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  3tupendou8  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  changed  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  etherial  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 

that  the  Creator  is  but .  the  animated  creation,  no  more 
than  the  Platonik  '  Soul  of  the  World,'  the  Neo-Platonik 
Hippa.     This  is  not  God,  but  Dionysos.     But, 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plains — 
Are  not  these,  0  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  ? 

that  is. 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 

By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God, — 
not  find  God  indwelling  in  them. 

'  *  God  could  have  made  other  worlds.'    S.  Athanaeios. 
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Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb. 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him  ? 

Not  of  forming  *  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.' 

Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  spirit  with  Spirit  can 

meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

For  '  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ; '  we 
in  Him  the  Creator,  not  He  in  us  His  creatures. 

Worlds  without  number 
Lie  in  His  bosom  like  children^ 

He  lies  not  concealed  in  them,  as  a  principle  of  inherent 
vitality. 

*  This  Being  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  as  Lord  over  all.'  (Newton).  And  this  is  not 
Dionysos,  but  God.  Such  then  is  the  root-idea  of  the 
Kosmogonic  Dionysos. 

But  the  Orphik  poet,  while  thus  pantheistically  cloth- 
ing Dionysos  with  the  visible  universe,  is  no  mere  crude 
materialist.  He  fully  admits  Mr.  Martineau's  canon,  that 
*  mind  is  first  and  rules  for  ever,'  and  so,  in  another  Frag- 
ment, he  tells  how  the  Demiurge,  whom  ^  men  call  both 
Fhanes,  and  Dionysos,  and  King  Eubouleus  the  Wise- 
counselling,  and  the  widely-known  Antauges  the  Spark- 
ler,' and  whom  '  others  of  the  men  who  dwell  on  the 
earth  call  by  other  names,  first  came  to  light ; '  and  how 
this  mysterious  power  *  melted  down,*  i.e.  resolved  into 
form  and  shape,  *  the  divine  ether  that  before  was  motion- 
less, and  Ut  it  up  tor  the  gods  to  see,  most  beautiful  to 
behold  ; '  ^  or,  in  other  words,  established  order  out  of  a 
pre-existing  chaos.  This  demiurgic  force  is  not  external 
to  the  matter  in  and  through  which  it  works,  and  through 
which  it  becomes  known  as  Phanes  the  Apparent,'^  identi- 

*  Orphik.  Frag.  viL  '  Of.  sup.  sec.  ii. 
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fied  with  Dionysos,  and  representing  the  ^visible  creation 
in  its  vitaUty.  As  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  universe,  the 
most  prominent  and  remarkable  object  of  the  Visible,  and 
as  the  mind  looks  out  through  the  human  eye,  so  the  de- 
miurgic Dionysos  looks  down  through  the  great  solar  eye 
upon  his  worshippers  and  the  world ;  and  thus,  being 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  sun,  naturally  appears  as 
Pyropos  the  Fiery-faced,  and  Antauges  the  Sparkler.  That 
all  nations,  and  especially  the  children  of  the  glowing 
East,  should  have  solar  gods  and  solar  myths  is  natural 
and  even  necessary ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  kosmo- 
gonic  aspect  of  the  Uasar-Dionysos  Myth  is  even  vaster 
here  than  the  solar,  while  the  relations  between  Dionysos 
and  Helios  are  fully  explicable  by  the  protagonistic  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  material  universe,  and  the  kosmic 
concept  of  the  former  as  its  animating  essence,  and  all- 
pervading  daemon.  Hence  the  poet,  while  saying  that 
men  call  the  Sun  Dionysos,  does  not  thereby  absolutely 
identify  the  two ;  and  he  clearly  distinguishes  between 
them  in  his  account  of  the  enthroned  worshipper  and 
his  dress. 

But,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  the  idea  of  a  solar, 
being  simpler  than  that  of  a  kosmogonic,  deity,  when 
Dionysos  had  become  thus  connected  with  the  Sun,  the 
light  of  the  solar  phase  threw  the  broader  conception 
somewhat  into  the  shade.  Dionysos  the  Demiurge  was 
lost  sight  of,  but  his  character  is  so  far  impressed  upon 
Dionysos  Pyropos,  that  the  latter  chiefly  appears,  not  in 
an  astral  or  purely  solar  phase,  as  being  distinct  and  dis- 
tant from  the  earth,  but,  as  the  lord  of  the  changing 
seasons,  whose  power  affects  and  alters  the  visible  world 
on  which  he  looks  down.     And  so  the  poet  tells  us : 

He  bas  surnames  for  each  of  his  changes, 
Manifold  as  the  year  rolls,  and  they  suit  with  the  change  of  the 
seasons. 
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These  names,  as  we  have  seen/  are  Zeus,  Aides, 
Helios,  and  Dionysos,  and  all  of  them  are  said  to  be- 
long to  lao,  who,  like  Zagreus,^  is  'the  highest  of  all 
gods/  But  the  Semitic  lao,  of  whom,  according  to 
the  IQarian  oracle,  Zeus  and  the  three  other  deities  are 
but  annual  phases,  is  not  merely  a  solar  divinity,  but  the 
life-heat  power  of  nature  as  imparted  through  the  solar 
orb.*  The  very  fact  that  he  is  the  '  highest  of  all  gods ' 
shows  this,  for  neither  in  Kaldea,  Assur,  Phoenicia,  or 
Egypt,  or  in  Aryan  Hellas  or  India,  does  the  Sun-god, 
merely  as  such,  head  the  list  of  divinities.  Joannes  Lau- 
rentius,  who  from  having  been  born  in  Lydia  is  com- 
monly called  Lydus,  and  who  lived  a.d.  490-560,  in  his 
work  '  Peri  Mendn  '  (De  Mensibus),  states  that '  the  Chal- 
daeans  call  God  lao,'  and  the  name  itself  in  the  form  lau, 
occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.*  lao,  in  fact,  some- 
what corresponds  in  place  and  position  with  the  Aryan 
Zeus,  from  whom  he  is,  of  course,  utterly  and  absolutely 
distinct.  And  thus,  as  was  noticed,^  all  investigations 
into  the  nature  and  history  of  Dionysos  tend  to  show  how 
lofty  is  the  place  among  divinities  which  he  occupied  in 
the  Outer-world.  No  longer,  as  in  the  Homerik  Olympos, 
an  inferior  personage,  he  is  in  Phoenicia  lao,  and  Zagreus 
'highest  of  aU  gods;'  and  as  the  solar  concept,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  kosmogonic,  becomes  still  stronger 
in  the  mind,  the  poet  invokes  him  in  the  words  :  0  bril- 
liant Zeus ;  0  Dionysos,  sire  of  sea,  sire  of  earth  ;  0  Helios, 
sire  of  all.'  Phanes,  the  pervading  demiurge,  has  here 
become  centred  in  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  visibility, 
'that  nebulous  star  we  call  the  sun.'     But  all  this  is 

1  Subaec.  il.  headed  inacriptionB. 

*  Vide  sec.  L  7.  *  There  are,  moreover,  many  traces 

'  Of.  Moyers,  Phim,  i.  650.  of  an  old  name  of  God,  lau,  which 

^  Trans.  Soc,  Bib.  ArchaeoL  iii.  Greek  form  leads  to  lahu,  i.e,  lah 

606.    Cf.  Bunsen's  remark,  *  Raw-  with  the  archaic  nominal  ending  U ' 

linson  thinks  he  has  found  the  Fire-  {EgtfjfCs  Place,  iv.  194). 

God,  lah    or    lao   in    the    arrow-  ^  iSec.  i.  7. 
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essentially  Semitic  in  thought  and  feeling ;  no  purely 
Aryan  bard  could  for  an  instant  have  confounded  Zeus 
the  All-father, 

The  constant  heaven  iinth  its  deep  blue  eyes, 

with  solar  divinities.  But  the  poet  has  come  to  regard 
the  Sun  as  being  the  first  and  highest  of  gods,  or  rather 
perhaps,  Semitically,  as  containing  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  first  of  divinities ;  ^  and  hence  he  applies  to 
the  Sun  vsrhatever  names  were  given  to  the  Supreme,  Zeus, 
lao,  All-father,  &c.  And  so,  incidentally,  we  see  that 
Dionysos  ranks  with  these,  and  is  second  to  none.  In 
another  passage  he  describes  the  god  as  keeping  the 
visible  world  together,  f.a.,  *  upholding  all  things  by  his 
power ; '  and  in  consequence,  being  called  Phanes,  the 
Spirit-of-the-Apparent,  who  gives  siuxounding  matter, 
form,  and  shape,  and  Erikapaios,  an  epithet,  apparently 
meaning  Spring-time-garden-growth,  or  the  vitd  force  of 
life-heat  of  the  vast  visible  world.  It  may  possibly,  how- 
ever, be  equivalent  to  Protogenes,  Primeval,  the  one  who 
*  first  came  to  light.'  Such  is  Dionysos,  the  Orphik 
Demiurge,  the  spirit  of  material  visibility,  a  Kyklops 
giant  of  the  universe  with  one  bright  solar  eye. 

As  the  mysterious  lao  is  a  very  important  phase  of 
Dionysos,  and  has  of  late  been  employed  in  the  attempted 
injury  of  the  ordinary  belief  in  Yahveh,  some  further 
observations  on  his  occult  concept  are  here  added.  I 
have  already  noticed  *  that  a  groundless  alarm  arose  in 
some  orthodox  quarters  at  certain  supposed  serious  conse- 
quences which  would  arise  from  accepting  the  view  of 
the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Apol- 
lon  Klarios.  Bishop  CJolenso  thus  comments  on  the  view 
of  Bishop  Browne,  '  Land  *  maintains  the  genuineness  of 

»  Vide  inf.  XII.  i.  •  Theol.  Tijdschr.  March,  1868. 

*  Sup.  HUDsec.  ii.  note. 
1 
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this  oracle,  since  after  the  closest  examination  there 
appears  not  a  trace  in  it  of  later  Greek  or  of  defective 
versification,  of  anything  whereby  the  fictitious  oracles  of 
a  later  age  always  betray  themselves.'  Dr.  Colenso  then 
quotes  Movers  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  oracle, 
and  gives  Land's  explanation  of  it  as  follows  :  '  lao  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  gods,  because  he  gives  life  to  all,  and 
his  dwelling  is  in  heaven  which  spreads  over  all.  Yet  in 
heaven  he  reveals  himself  specially  by  the  Sun.  In  win- 
ter, when  the  nights  are  longest,  the  god  prefers  to  dwell 
in  the  Under-world  as  Zeus  Chthonios,  and  rules  over  the 
shades  in  Hades.  In  the  spring-time,  when  the  grain 
harvest  is  at  hand,  all  depends  upon  the  weather,  upon 
sufficient  rain  and  sunshine ;  and  the  god  is  addressed  as 
Zeus,  as  especially  the  god  of  heaven  and  of  the  weather. 
In  the  summer,  he  is  the  scorching  Helios,  which  bums 
up  everything,  and  is  tempered  by  no  cloud.  Lastly,  in 
the  autumn,  comes  the  ripeness  of  the  fig,  pomegranate, 
and  above  all  of  the  grape,  with  its  mysterious  life-awak- 
ing juice ;  and  now  is  the  god  known  as  the  tender  lao, 
the  spring  of  all  beauty,  love,  and  life.'  This  is  a  truly 
admirable  interpretation  of  the  oracle,  and  Dr.  Colenso 
adds :  *  It  is  obvious  how  closely  this  corresponds  to  the 
worship  of  Dionysos.'^  The  genuine  antiquity  of  the 
oracle  being  thus  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubts, 
do  any  evil  consequences  follow  to  ordinary  belief  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Yahveh  or  Jahve  may  have  been,  and  indeed 
undoubtedly  was,  as  the  Bishop  suggests,  *  a  very  ancient 
name  in  the  land  of  Canaan.'  H  or  El  is  a  very  ancient 
name  of  God  in  all  the  countries  adjacent,  and  of  course, 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses  ;  but  this  circumstance 
is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  religion.  The  identity  of 
Yahveh  and  lao,  moreover,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  Dio- 
doros  states  that,  amongst  the  Jews,  Moses  called  God 

'   The  New  Bible  Commentafy  critically  ejamined,  i.  656. 
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lao.^  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Eusebios*  that 
the  Phoenicians  called  Yahveh  leuo,'  and  the  identification 
of  the  two  is  irequently  made  in  ancient  writers.*  Fiirst 
is  probably  often  a  very  doubtful  authority,^  but  his  ob- 
servations on  this  question  are  well  worthy  of  note.  He 
says, '  the  very  ancient  name  of  God,  Yaho,  in  Hellenik 
lao,  appears  to  have  been  an  old  mystic  name  of  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Semites.  In  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  whose  remains  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Neo-Platonists,^  the  highest  divinity  enthroned  above 
the  seven  heavens,  representing  the  spiritual -light  prin- 
ciple, and  also  regarded  as  the  Demiurge,  was  called  lao,^ 
who  was  hke  the  Hebrew  Yaho  [i.e.  Yahveh]  mysterious, 
and  unmentionable,®  and  whose  name  was  communicated 
only  to  the  initiated.  The  Phoenicians  had  a  supreme 
god,  whose  name  was  triliteral  and  secret.^  He  was  lao.^® 
This  Phoenician  Yaho,  a  knowledge  of  whom  spread 
farther,  represented  the  Sun-god  in  a  four-fold  variety, 
according  to  the  oracle  of  ApoUon  Klarios,  i.e.  he  repre- 
sented [the  four-faced]  Baal  (according  to  an  account  in 
Eustathios),  whose  image  was  set  up  in  the  temple  by  Ma- 
nasseh.'  ^^  The  Chaldaeans,  according  to  Cedrenus,  adored 
the  physical  and  intellectual  hght.  The  diffusion  of  this 
throughout  the  region  of  the  seven  planets  was  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  I A 12,  the  first  of  which  represented 


»  Diod.  i.  94. 

'  Euan,  Apod,  i.  6. 

'  Of.  Genen.  Script,  Linff.  Phoe. 
408 ;  vide  also  the  Phoenician  myth 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  only  son  leoud; 
Oory,  And.  FragmefiUSt  17  ;  Bunsen, 
Effyp^s  Place,  iv.  280  et  seq. 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  6,  Plout.  Symp. 
i.  4 ;  Julianus  (the  Apostate),  Orat. 
in  Matrem  Deorum,  and  his  Christian 
opponents. 

*  Vide  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Archaed. 
iii.  105,  n4jte. 

**  In  illustration  of  this,  vide  inf. 
XI.  iii. 


^  Lydus,  ut  ante)  Gedienus,  ut 
inf. 
'  Proklos.  In  Tim.  ii. 
^  Sanchou.  i.  8. 
>o  *  Oui  litera  trina 

Oonfirmet  sacrum  nomen,  co^ 
nomen  et  omen.' 

Martianus  Oapella,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
»  Ihf.  VII.  iL  Fiirst,  Lexicon: 
'  Jehovah.'  A  Gnostic  gem  given  by 
Montfaucon,  tome  ii.  part  ii.  pi.  cliz. 
fig.  2,  represents  a  Janus-headed 
figure,  and  is  inscribed  I  A  (0  on 
the  reverse. 
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the  Sun,  and  the  second  and  third,  the  Moon  and  Saturn, 
the  two  extremes  of  the  planetary  system.^  This  is  the 
Panaugeia  or  Universal  Light  of  Philon,  whose  theories 
so  greatly  assisted  Neo-Platonism.  '  There  is  no  doubt,' 
observes  Movers,  *  that  lao  is  Adonis,'  ^  and  Adonis,  again, 
is  the  Semitic  and  Mosaic  Adonai,  the  Lord.  Here,  too, 
we  find  another  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  God  of  the 
Hebrews  applied  to  a  Phoenician  divinity.  But  what, 
in  the  abstract,  more  probable  '  since  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage was  almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew '  ?  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  their  divinity 
Yahveh  from  Phoenicia,  but  this  neither  has  been,  nor 
wiU  be,  proved  ;  and,  apart  from  any  religious  conclusions, 
it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  assert  that  the  Latins  bor- 
rowed their  Jupiter  from  the  Hellenik  Zeus,  since  the  two 
names  are  really  identical,  and  belong  in  fact  to  but  one 
divinity.  But  this  is  absurd ;  there  is  no  borrowing  in 
the  matter ;  the  forms  spring  up  together  and  indepen- 
dently. Again,  it  is  said :  *  Jehovah  is  the  Sun,  for  if  he 
is  identical  with  lao,  and  lao  is  the  Sun,  Jehovah  must 
be  the  Sun,'  and  so  nearly  all  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  thus  fade  away  into  a  mere  solar  cult  of 
a  physical  Sun  of  righteousness  Was  it  this  idea  which 
alarmed  the  opponents  of  the  genuinenpss  of  the  oracle  of 
the  Kkrian  god  ?  Let  us,  however,  test  the  remarkable, 
and  to  some  apparently  conclusive,  argument :  Yahveh  is 
lao^  the  Sun  is  lao^  argal,  Yahveh  is  the  Sun ;  or  again, 
water  is  a  liquid^  wine  is  a  liquid^  argal,  water  is  wine. 
To  leave  this  argument  and  proceed :  lao,  as  we  have 
noticed,  is  far  more  than  the  sun,  and  I  shall  be  quite 
willing  to  agree  that  Yahveh  is  the  Supreme  God,  lao  is 
the  Supreme  God,  argal  lao  is  Yahveh.  Neither  name 
is  derived  from  the  other ;  they  are  simply  varient 
forms  of  the  same  identical  appellation.     Next,  as  to  the 

'  Cedrenus,  i.  296.  '  Phon.  642. 
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meaning  of  the  name ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says, '  the 
mystic  name  of  four  letters,'  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton 
YaHVeH,  *  which  was  aflSxed  to  those  alone  to  whom 
the  adytum  was  accessible,  is  called  laou,  which  is  in- 
terpreted, "  Who  is  and  shall  be." '  ^     Mr.  King  observes, 

*  Theodoret  states  that  the  four  letters  of  the  Holy  Name 
were  pronounced  by  the  Samaritans  I A  B  E ;  by  the  Jews, 
I A 12.  Jerome  (Ps.  viii.),  "  The  name  of  the  Lord  amongst 
the  Hebrews  is  of  four  letters,  Jod,  He,  Vau,  He ;  which  is 
properly  the  name  of  God,  and  may  be  read  as  I A  H  O, 
and  is  held  by  the  Jews  for  ineflFable." '  *  Bunsen,  very 
reasonably,  considers  it  questionable  whether  the  real 
etymology  of  the  word  is  Hebrew,  but  remarks,  *  The 
sublime  idea,  "  I  am  that  I  am,"  i.e.  the  Eternal,  is  cer- 
tainly the  right  one  in  a  Hebrew  point  of  view.'  *  As 
lau  appears  in  the  cuneiform,  it  has  very  probably  a 
further  meaning.     The  Bev.  J.  M.  Eodwell*  translates 

*  exalter  of  Yav,'  *  by  the  help  of  Assur  and  Yav  the 
great  gods  &c.,'  and  observes,  *  The  god  Yav  may  be  the 
Yaveh  of  the  Moabite  stone.'  But  this  reading  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  Professor  Oppert  prefers  Bin ;  the  Eev. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Rimmon ;  and  Mr.  George  Smith  '  has  given 
Daddi,  Teiseba,  and  Vul  as  the  Syrian,  Armenian,  and 
Assyrian  values.'  Movers  connects  lao  (pronounced 
with  an  aspirate)  with  lAkchOs,  with  the  Bakchik  cry 
*Eua,'  with  Hyes,  the  name  of  Dionysos  connected  with 
fertilising  moisture,  and  with  the  Phrygian  cry  *  Hyes 
Attes,'  or  *  Atys  lives,'  which  belonged  to  the  rites  of 


*  Strom.  V.  6. 

>  The  OnotticSy  84c,  note  1. 

'  ^Sffyp^B  Place,  iv,  193,  note. 
'The  existent/  Bishop  Browne, 
Speaket'e  Commentary,  i.  26.  'He 
is,  or  He  makes  to  be/  Bishop  Colenso, 
New  Bible  Commentary  critically  eov 
amined,  i.  66.  <In  the  scrolls  en- 
tombed with  the  [Eg^'ptian]  dead  in 


those  days  [«.6.  the  time  of  Moses] 
the  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned 
save  in  the  ^uise  of  the  phrase  Nuk- 
pu-nok,  which  means  /  am  that  I 
am,^  Literary  Memains  of  Efnmanuel 
Deutech,  166. 

^  Records  of  the  Past,  iii.  87  et  seq. 
Annals  of  Assur-nazir-pal  [Sai^ 
danapalos]. 
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Sabazios  and  the  great  Mother.^  This  view  possesses  a 
very  high  amount  of  probability ;  lao  is  more  especially 
the  autumn-sun-power  *  with  its  mysterious  life-awaking 
juice.'  lao,  again,  is  identical  with  Sabazios,*  or  the 
more  especial  Thrakian  and  Phrygian  varient  of  Dionysos ; 
and  '  that  Adonis  was  known  also  by  the  name  lao  can- 
not be  doubted/  ®  lao  in  Gnostic  Art,  which  is  mainly 
interesting  as  illustrative  of  more  archaic  ideas,  frequently 
appears  as  identified  with  Abraxas.*  The  name  I  AW, 
when  it  appears  on  gems  surrounded  with  the  time- 
serpent  tail  in  mouth,  typifies  the  endless  course  of  the 
supreme  solar  power  through  the  ever-revolving  year.^ 
Another  gem  ®  is  explained  by  Mr.  King  as  '  the  Gnostic 
Pleroma,  or  combination  of  all  the  Aeons;  expressed 
by  the  outline  of  a  man  holding  a  scroll,  or  perhaps 
serpent,  and  filled  in  with  innumerable  letters,  in  which 
the  name  only  of  lao  may  be  recognised.'  Mr.  James 
Fowler  el^antly  illustrates  the  appUciition  by  mediaeval 
Christendom  of  some  of  the  earUer  thoughts  respecting 
Time  and  his  Master.  After  noticing  various  mediaeval 
Zodiacal  representations,  and  emblems  of  the  months,  he 
observes,  *  The  course  of  the  sun  through  the  Zodiac  .  .  . 
represented  the  course  of  the  Sim  of  Eighteousness 
through  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  which  marked  the 
divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  as  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  did  the  divisions  of  the  natural.  ...  As  the 
natural  sun  is  replaced  in  these  examples  by  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  so  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  by 
the    Apostles,   the  first,  to  reflect  the  light  from    Our 

*  Tide  inf,  VIII.  i.  H}fe$,  lakchos.  oppNOsite  title-page,  fig.  4 ;  plate  op- 
ii.  Eua.  As  to  Atys,  vide  inf.  IX.  posite  page  35,  fiff .  7 ;  in/,  VII.  iv. 
Ti.  No.  37.     Vidq  also  the  numerous 

'  Inf,  V.  ii.  Vm.  {i.  Sabastos,  lao-Abraxas  gems  in   Montfaucon, 

'  Jfythol,  of  the  Aryan  Nationt,  ii.  tome  ii.  part  i.  pi.  caJv.  et  teq, 

113.     As  to  Adon-Tammuz,  vide  inf.  *  Vide  inf  VIII.  ii.  Serpent. 

Bubsec.  y.,  XI.  ii.  XII.  i.  1.  •  The  Onostics,  pi.  iii.  fig.  11. 

*  Vide  King,  The  Gnwftica.    Plate 
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Lord ;  and  as  the  stars  of  the  Zodiac  possessed  an 
interest  to  the  ancient  astronomer  which  no  other  stars 
possessed,  so  the  Apostles  here  shine  forth  a5  a  kind  of 
synecdoche  of  that  greater  company  of  Saints  which  are 
as  the  stars  in  multitude/^ 


Subsection  IV, — Dionysos  and  Zeus. 

The  connection  in  the  Orphik  Theogony  between 
Dionysos  and  Zeus  is  naturally  exceedingly  close,  for  all 
things  in  God  or  Zeus,  and  God  in  all  things  or  Dionysos, 
though  so  widely  different  in  meaning  and  effect,  may 
seem  to  many  almost  interchangeable  phases  and  phrases. 
We  have  seen  Dionysos  represented  as  the  Spirit  of  the 
Kosmogony,  which,  as  our  great  Pantheistic  poet  tells  us, 
appears  in  sun  and  star,  in  wind  and  tree. 

How,  then,  does  the  poet  describe  Zeus?  Zeus  is 
*  the  first  and  the  last ' — the  Alpha  and  Omega-  '  He  is 
head  and  middle,  the  origin  of  earth  and  of  starry  heaven, 
the  breath  of  winds,  the  fury  of  the  tireless  flame,  the 
root  of  sea,  sun,  and  moon.  First  Cause  of  all  things,  one- 
ness of  force,  unity  of  divinity,  mighty  ruler  of  all,  one 
kingly  fi:ume  from  whom  all  things  have  sprung,  fire  and 
water,  earth,  air,  night  and  day.  He  is  Mind,  and  Love 
delighting  in  its  works.'  How  is  he  these  ?  and,  if  he  be 
these,  is  he  not  the  equivalent  of  the  kosmic  Dionysos  ? 
No  ;  for  the  poet  connects  him  with  the  manifestations 
of  visibility  because  he  is  their  maker.  They  breathe 
and  whisper  to  the  wise  of  a  divine  origin,  declare  his 
glory  and  show  his  handiwork,  so  that  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Mr.  Martineau, '  We  must  look  upon  the  subhme 
face  of  the  Book  of  Nature  as  the  living  appeal  of  thought 
to  thought.'     Zeus  is  not  their  inherent  and  indwelling 

^  Archaeoloffia,  zliv.  1 ;   Mediaeval  Itepresentationa  of  the  Months  and 
Seaeons,  184-6. 
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divinity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  sprung  from  him, 
and  he  is  their  origin,  not  their  vital  force.  He  is  not 
merely  the  working  demiurge  who  brings  order  out  of 
chaos  and  sustains  the  course  of  nature  ;  he  is  the  great 
First  Cause  of  aU  things,  a  oneness  of  force,  and  a  unity 
of  divinity.  '  All  these  things '  are  not  Him,  but  *  are 
encircled  in  Him,  for  all  things  lie  in  the  mighty  frame  of 
Zeus  J  ^  This  is  a  grand  old  creed,^  a  noble  declaration 
of  faith,  a  beUef  in  the  one  Gtod  and  Father  of  whom  are 
all  things,  whose  luminous  and  ever-present  divinity  en- 
circles His  great  store  of  starry  worlds,  which  *  lie  in  His 
bosom  like  children,'  and  whose  vastly  delighting  love 
eternally  rejoices  in  His  works,  and  sees  with  divine  satis- 
faction 

In  gradual  growth  His  full-leaved  will 
Expand  from  world  to  world.' 

Pindaros  truly  tells  us  that  *Zeus  obtained  something 
more  than  what  the  gods  possessed.'  But,  although  the 
nature  of  Zeus  is  here  nobly  described,  and  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Dionysos,  yet  the  two  concepts,  at 
once  so  similar  and  dissimilar,  soon  necessarily  clash  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet  and  become  intermixed  and  con- 
founded. Zeus  assumes  a  kosmogonic  phase,  and  Diony- 
sos becomes  a  kind  of  Zeus.     In  the  line 

So  father  2^u8  governs  all  things,  and  Bakchos,  he  governs 
also, 

the  poet  labours  hard  to  give  both  divinities  a  kind  of 
equal  sway.     And,  again,  when  the  solar  concept  pre- 


^  Orpkik  Drag.  vi. 

*  Platon  alludes  to  the  paasage  as 
'  an  archaic  statement '  (LatM,  iv.). 

*  The  Voluntas  Dei  may  he  thought 
bj  some  but  a  poor  reason  for  the 
constitution  and  course  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  no  other  can  be  suggested ; 
for  the  Yiew  of  Spinoza  '  that  God  is 


the  Universe,  producing  a  series  of 
necessary  movements  or  acts,  in  con- 
sequence of  intrinsic  energy '  (Draper, 
Condict  between  JRdigicn  and  Science , 
179),  is  merely  a  re-statement  of 
things  as  they  are,  or,  at  most,  an 
imaginary  reason  drawn  only  from 
nescience. 
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dominates,  both  Zeus  and  Dionysos  fade  away  into 
Helios,  who  becomes  •Zeus  Dionysos,  sire  of  sea,  of 
earth,  of  all  things/  The  poet  thus  concludes  his  des- 
cription of  the  kosmic  Zeus-Dionysos : — 

Would  you  behold  his  head  and  his  fair  face, 

It  is  the  resplendent  heaven,  round  which  his  golden  locks 

Of  glittering  stars  are  beautifully  exalted  in  the  air. 

On  each  side  are  the  two  golden  taurine  horns, 

Tbb  risings  and  settings,  the  tracks  of  the  celestial  gods ; 

His  eyes  the  sun  and  the  opposing  moon ; 

His  infallacious  mind  the  royal  incorruptible  ether.^ 

The  golden  horns  or  track  of  the  solar  photosphere 
belong  to  Dionysos  as  Chrysokeros.^ 

Subsection  V. — The  Neo-Platonik  Orphik  Hymns. 

The  eighty-eight  so-called  Orphik  Hymns  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  evidently  the  work  of  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  though,  perhaps,  some  fragments  of  them  may  be  of 
earlier  date;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  interesting  in 
many  respects  as  presenting  to  a  considerable  extent 
*a  faithful  reflection  of  ancient  ideas/*  Many  points 
relating  to  Dionysos  which  occur  in  them  I  notice  else- 
where. Hymn  xxix.  describes  him  as  the  son  of  Perse- 
phone, and  Hymn  xliv.  as  the  son  of  Semele.  This, 
however,  is  not  contradictory,  even  supposing  that  Perse- 
phone and  Semele  are  two  distinct  personages ;  for  the 
god  is  also  said  to  be  Dimetor,  Bimatris,  Son-of-two- 
mothers.*  He  is  the  son  of  Semele  from  his  connection 
with  the  Phoenician  house  of  Kadmos,  and  he  is  the  son 
of  Persephone,  daughter  (Kore)  of  earth  (Demeter),  in 
consequence  of  his  kosmogonic  aflinities.  The  Awful 
Damsel  *  represents  what  we  might  really  expect  from 

'  Oory.  Ancient  F^aament^,  290.  '  Of.  Poteidon,  zl. 

■  Vide  inf.  IV.  Ui.  2,  VIU.  i.  IX.         ♦  Hymn  1. 1,  lii.  9. 
iii.  iv. 
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her  position  as  Queen  of  the  Under-world :  a  mixture  of 
Pelasgic  and  Eastern  traditions/  ^  But  the  concept  of 
Dionysos  as  son  of  Persephone,  though  not  contradictory, 
is  necessarily  posterior  to  that  of  Dionysos  as  son  of  the 
daughter  of  Kadmos.  The  foreign  god,  as  such,  is  the 
son  of  a  Phoenician  mother ;  and  afterwards,  when  his 
nature  is  found  to  be  kosmogonic,  he  becomes  with  equal 
propriety  the  son  of  a  mysterious  kosmogonic  and  chtho- 
nian  goddess.  In  Hymn  xxiv.  10,  the  poet,  addressing 
the  Nereides,  says  :^ 

You  at  first  disclosed  the  rites  divine 

Of  holy  Bacchus  and  of  Proserpine. — Taylor. 

What  possible  connection  there  can  be  between  the 
innocent  sea-nymphs,  daughters  of  Nereus,  the  true  Aryan 
sea-god  and  rival  of  the  Semitic  Poseidon.*  and  the  Phoe- 
nician Dionysos,  and  Persephone  the  ^  majestic '  and 
*  terrible,'  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless,  indeed,  the  state- 
ment is  the  poetic  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  cult  of 
the  two  mysterious  divinities  came  by  sea  into  Hellas. 
Many  of  the  lines  of  the  Hymns  consist  of  strings  of  ad- 
jectival epithets  illustrating  the  almost  numberless  phases 
of  the  god,  some  very  ancient,  some  comparatively 
modem.  AU  the  more  important  of  these  will  be  sepa- 
rately noticed  under  the  head  of  Dionysiak  Nomencla- 
ture.^ Hymn  zxxi.  connects  the  Kouretes,  legendary 
inhabitants  of  Akarnania,  Kyretis  (Aitolia),  and  Exete, 
with  Dionysos  and  Persephone.  The  connection  is  not 
Hellenik,  and  points  towards  Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  home  of  *  mingled  people,'  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Tu- 
ranic*  Hymn  xUi.  invokes  Dionysos  under  the  name  of 
Mise,  as  the  sexless  spirit  of  kosmic  life,  who,  like  Zeus 
Kerastes,  is  '  the  mixer  of  all  things.'     The  Law-giver*  I 

1  01  Glftdstone,  Juv.  Ifufi.  809  et         *  Vide  tn/.  VUI.  L 
M».  *  Of.  IV.  iii.  2. 

>  Of,  PQ9Man,  rL  *  Vide  tn/.  VUI.  i.  Themo^aroB. 
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invoke,  narthexbearing  ^  Dionysos,  many-named  Eubou- 
leus,^  and  holy  Mise,^  mysterious  queen,  male  and  female, 
two-natured  lakchos/  *  And  the  poet  proceeds  to  con- 
nect this  strange  being  particularly  with  Phrygia,  Kypros, 
and  Egypt.  Hymn  xlv.  is  inscribed  to  Dionysos  Bas- 
sareus*  Trieterikos,  in  whose  honour  a  trieteris^  or  trien- 
nial festival,  was  held.  The  epithet  also  appUes  to  several 
other  deities,  especially  Poseidon.  Various  epithets,  also, 
connected  with  the  Bull®  are  ascribed  to  Dionysos  in  the 
Hymns ;  this  connection,  again,  is  entirely  Semitic,  and 
will  be  fully  noticed  and  illustrated  subsequently.^  Hymn 
xlvi.  is  addressed  to  Dionysos  as  Liknites,  Le.  bearing  the 
liknon,^  or  fan-shaped  basket,  which,  filled  with  fruit  and 
offerings,  was  carried  in  the  Bakchik  festivals.^  Hymn 
xlvii.  is  addressed  to  Dionysos  as  Perikionios,  or  the 
Twiner-round-the-pillars,^^  because,  when  he  shook  the 
Theban  land,^^  he  preserved  the  house  of  Kadmos.  Hymn 
xlviii.  is  addressed  to  Sabazios,  the  Phrygian  phase  of 
Dionysos,^^  who  is  here  described  as  having,  like  Zeus, 
inserted  the  infant  Dionysos  in  his  thigh.  Thus,  at  a 
comparatively  late  date,  varient  forms  of  the  same  divi- 
nity came  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  beings.  Hymn  1.  is 
addressed  to  Dionysos  as  Lysios,^^  Lenaios,^*  the  god  of 
the  wine-press,  who  frees  men  from  care.  In  Hymn  li.  3, 
the  Nymphs  are  called  the  Niu*ses  of  Bakchos.^^  This  con- 
nection is  older  than  the  Homerik  Poems.^®  Hymn  lii, 
addressed  to  Dionysos  as  Trieterikos,^^  is  almost  one  con- 
tinued string  of  epithets,  including  Bakcheus,  Taurokeros, 

'  Vide  mf.  Vin.  i.  NaHhek^mhoroB,  i®  Vide  inf.  VHI.  i.  Penkiomos. 

«  Vide  ibid.  Subauleus.  "  Vide  ibid.  Eldichthm. 

s  Vide  ibid.  3fw.  »  Inf.  V.  ii.  VIH.  i.  SabaxiM, 

*  Vide  ibid.  lakchos.  '*  Vide  inf.  VUl.  i.  Lysios. 

*  Vide  inf.  V.  i.  VHI.  i.  BasMreus.  '*  The  Festival  of  the  Lentua  is 

*  Vide  inf  VIII.  ii.  BvU.  noticed,  inf.  VI.  i. 

'  Inf.  IV.  iii.  2,  IX.  iii.  Taw^ke-  »*  VideVn/.  IV.  i.  3. 

ros.  ^*  Of.  Horn.  Ilymiiy  xxiv.    Sup, 

*  Vide  inf.  VHI.  i.  Liknites.  sec.  i.  6. 

»  Inf  Vi.  i.  «7  Vide  mp. 
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Nysios,  Eubouleus,  liknites,  Frotogonos,  Erikepaios, 
Omadios,  Keros,  Dimetor,  Bassareus,  Nebridostolos, 
Polyparthenos,  many  of  which  have  akeady  been  more 
or  less  illustrated,  and  all  of  which  will  be  again  referred 
to.^  Hymn  liii.  is  addressed  to  Dionysos  as  Amphietes,  or 
Having-a-yearly-festival,  an  epithet  to  which  the  god  was 
well  entitled.*  This  is  Dionysos  Chthonios,^  a  divinity 
of  the  Under-world,  who,  for  a  season,  *  sleeps  in  the 
sacred  abode  of  Persephone/  Hymn  liv,  is  addressed 
to  the  Satyr  Seilenos,  the  nurturer  or  foster*father  of 
Dionysos.  The  Satyroi  and  Seilenoi  appear  to  be  con- 
ceptions more  Aryan  than  Semitic,  and  their  connection 
with  Dionysos  is  not  one  of  the  earliest  features  in  his 
history.  Mr.  Cox,  however,  with  considerable  proba- 
bility, r^ards  the  ass  of  Seilenos  as  a  link  between  him 
and  the  East,  and  observes,  ^  The  grotesque  form  which 
Seilenos  is  made  to  assume  may  be  an  exaggeration  of 
the  western  Greeks,  who  saw  in  the  ass  which  bore  him 
a  mere  sign  of  his  folly  and  absurdity,  while  it  points 
rather  to  the  high  value  set  on  the  ass  by  Eastern  nations. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  symbol  of  his  wisdom  and  his  propheti- 
cal powers,  and  not  the  mere  beast  of  burden  which,  in 
Western  myths,  staggered  along  under  the  weight  of  an 
unwieldly  drunkard.'*  Hymn  Iv.  addressed  to  the  Semi- 
tic Aphrodite,  Kyprogenes,*  or  Kypros-bom,  describes  her 
as  ^  the  associate  of  Bakchos.'  Both  divinities  are  alluded 
to  as  personages,  and  not  as  mere  representatives  of  Love 
and  Wine,  and  the  connection  is  altogether  Semitic  and 
Phoenician.*  Hymn  Ivi.  is  addressed  to  Adonis,  the  well- 
known  Phoenician  god  Adon,  the  Hebrew  Adonai  or 
Lord.  Adonis,  be  it  observed,  is  with  the  Hymn- writer 
only  another  name  for  Dionysos,  and  so  he  is  Polyonymos, 

»  Vide  inf,  Vm.  L  ii.  316. 

•  Vide  inf.  VI.  i.  »  V.  xv. 

•  V.  i.  •  Vide  Jwo.  Mun,  viii.  14,  Aphro* 
^  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  Nations,      dite, 
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the  many-named,  ^  the  best  of  heavenly  beings/  as  Za- 
greus  and  lao  are  *  the  highest  of  gods/  So  Adonis  is 
Eubouleus,  the  Wise-counselling,  and  Dikeros,  the  Two- 
homed,  *  nourisher  of  all,'  i.e.  vital  power  of  the  world, 
^  male  and  female  ; '  or,  as  Shelley  says,  '  a  sexless  thing  it 
seemed,'  in  feet  the  '  two-natured  lakchos/  Ever  fresh 
and  vigorous,  he  is,  like  Dionysos,  both  solar  and  kosmo- 
gonic. 

Adonis,  ever  flourishing  and  bright ; 

At  stated  periods  doom'd  to  set  and  rise 

With  splendid  lamp,  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

'Tis  thine  to  sink  in  Tartarus  profound, 

And  shine  again  thro'  heaven's  illustrious  roimd. 

Taylor. 

Dionysos,  Adonis,  lao, '  these  three  agree  in  one/  Hymn 
Ixxiv.  is  addressed  to  Leukothee,  daughter  of  Kadmos, 
*  a  nurturer  of  Dionysos/  and  also  called  Ino ;  and 
Hymn  Ixxv.  to  her  son  Paleimon,  *  nurtured  with  Diony- 
sos,' and  also  called  Melikertes.^  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  varied  detail  of  these  Hymns. 
Many  points  connected  with  them  will  be  noticed  and 
illustrated  in  different  parts  of  the  Work ;  and  they  are 
here  referred  to,  not  as  being  themselves  of  high  anti- 
quity, but  as  having  preserved  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  aroma  of  an  archaic  period,  although  mingled  with, 
and  often  almost  overpowered  by,  the  stupifying  incense 
of  a  comparatively  modem  mysticism.* 

Svbaection  VI. — Neo-Platanism. 

The  learned  reader  -will  observe  that  I  have  carefully 
avoided  and  shall  not,  except  in  this  subsection,  allude  to 
the  arbitrary  mysticism  rightly  styled  Neo-Platonism,  that 

*  Ab  to  Ino  and  Melikertes,  vide         '  Vide  subsec.  yi. 
ffi/.  VI.  i.  2. 
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is,  something  entirely  different  from  the  philosophical 
ideas  of  Platon  and  the  Hellenes  of  the  great  ages.  The 
diffusion  of  the  divine  truths  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  ancient  world  natiurally  stimulated  the 
learned  who  remained  constant  to  heathenism  to  attempt 
to  discover  a  corresponding  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  and 
depth  of  mystery,  in  the  writings,  traditions,  and  practices 
of  their  own  religion.  Before  the  Christian  era  the 
speculations  and  belief  of  the  wiser  heathen,  in  their 
feeUng  after  God  and  divine  realities,  are  sufficiently 
intelligible,  and  their  discoveries  and  errors  can  alike  be 
understood  and  appreciated.  But  the  vain  endeavour  to 
bring  to  light,  from  the  confused  mass  of  heathen  belief, 
knowledge,  and  tradition,  a  depth  of  splendour  and  of 
truth  corresponding  to  the  revelation  of  the  Deity  and  his 
principles  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian,  only  produced  a  system  of  the  most  uncertain 
belief  and  midnight  obscurity,  mainly  founded  on  unsup- 
ported fancy  and  arbitrary  assertion.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  were  Ammonios,  the  founder  of  the  School, 
who  died  a.d.  243,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Christian 
parents ;  Longinos,  the  friend  of  Zenobia,  put  to  death 
by  Aurelian ;  Plotinos,  often  considered  as  the  originator 
of  the  system  ;  Porphyrios,  the  great  anti-Christian  con- 
troversialist ;  the  Emperor  Julianus ;  Saloustios,  his  friend, 
author  of  an  occult  treatise  About  the  Gods  and  the 
Kosmos ;  Proklos,  the  chief  luminary  of  the  School,  sur- 
named  Diadochos,  the  Successor,  as  being  the  txue  repre- 
sentative of  Platon ;  Marines,  his  pupil,  and  who  wrote 
his  life ;  Olympiodoros  the  elder ;  and  Olympiodoros  the 
younger,  a  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Justinianus ; 
and  Simphkios,  who,  persecuted  by  the  Christians,  took 
refuge  with  six  other  philosophers  at  the  Court  of  Kosru 
of  Persia,  and  through  his  assistance  obtained  from  the 
Christian  Emperor  license  for  the  fugitives  to  return  and 

f2 
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practise  their  religion  undisturbed.  The  last,  and  possibly 
not  the  least  of  the  School,  was  the  late  Thomas  Taylor, 
translator  and  commentator  on  the  Orphik  Hymns,  Platon, 
lamblichos,  Pausanias,  Flotinos,  Proklos,  Julianus,  and 
others,  and  Author  of  a  Disaertatian  on  the  Eleusinian 
and  Bacchic  Mysteries}  He  speaks  of  Proklos  as  being 
*  incomparable,'  which  he  probably  was,  and  as  *  the  man 
that  unfolded  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  most  consummate  perfection.'  The  *  ancient 
fables,'  he  tells  us,  '  are  replete  with  the  most  philoso- 
phical and  mystic  information,'  and  at  once  *  scientific 
and  sublime;'  and  that,  thanks  to  Proklos  and  the 
younger  Olympiodoros,  we  can  have  them  explained  at 
our  pleasure.  He  then  proceeds  to  pass  a  severe  censure 
on  Euemerism,  and  praises  the  Baconian  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  myths,*  remarking  that  Bacon  *  has  done  all 
in  attempting  to  unfold  them  that  great  genius  without 
the  assistance  of  genuine  philosophy  is  able  to  effect* 
The  anxious  enquirer  may  now  perhaps  congratulate 
himself  on  having  met  with  a  sage  who,  apparently,  has 
thoroughly  fathomed  the  whole  subject,  and  sounded  all 
its  depths  and  shoals.  A  few  illustrations  of  what  Neo- 
Platonism  can  bring  up  de  prqfundis  will  suffice.  Bakchos 
is,  that  is,  represents,  *  the  mundane  intellect.'  What  is 
that  ? — and  why  does  he  represent  it  ? — ^may  perhaps  be 
asked.  The  first  question  I  am  altogether  unable  to 
answer,  but  the  reply  to  the  second  is.  Because  Proklos 
says  so.  Similarly  the  talons  of  the  Sphinx,  according  to 
Lord  Bacon,  represent  Hhe  axioms  and  arguments  of 
science.'  This,  again,  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary  and 
unphilosophical,  although  perhaps  more  intelligible ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Tylor  well  observes,  '  any  of  us  may  practise 
this  simple  art,  each  according  to  his  own  fancy.     If,  for 

*  Recently  edited  bv  Dr.  Wilder.         'Of.  Miftholof  the  Aryan  NatiwUy 
New  York    Bouton.     1876.  .    28. 
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instance,  political  economy  happens  for  the  moment  to 
lie  uppermost  in  our  mind,  we  may  with  due  gravity 
expound  the  story  of  Perseus  as  an  allegory  of  trade : 
Perseus  himself  is  Labour,  and  he  finds  Andromeda,  who 
is  Profit,  chained  and  ready  to  be  devoured  by  the  mon- 
ster Capital.  But  when  it  comes  to  sober  investigation 
of  the  processes  of  mythology,  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
to  the  foundation  of  an  old  fancy  will  scarcely  be  helped 
by  burying  it  yet  deeper  underneath  the  new  one.'^  For 
further  information  about  Neo-Platonism  I  would  respect- 
fully refer  enquirers  to  the  great  originals,  and  conclude 
this  notice  with  the  wise  remark  of  a  living  sage :  '  Sim- 
ple and  credulous  persons  are,  perhaps  fortunately,  more 
common  than  philosophers  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  you  should  take  innocent  testimony  as  it 
was  meant,  and  not  efiace,  under  the  graceful  explanation 
which  your  cultivated  ingenuity  may  suggest,  the  evidence 
their  story  may  contain  of  an  event  having  really  taken 
place/* 

Subsection  VIL — Eikon  of  the  Orphik  Dionysos. 

The  Homerik  portrait  of  Dionysos  chiefly  consists  of 
detail,  the  Orphik  of  general  features,  amongst  which  the 
primary  and  leading  characteristic  is  a  kosmogonico-solar 
phase.  Dionysos  the  Demiurge  fills  and  sustains  the 
universe  of  matter;  he  is  Phanes  the  Apparent,  and 
Erikepaios*  the   Growth-Power  of  the  world,  not  yet 


^  I^rimitwe  OuUwe,  1.  251. 

*  Buakiii,  Queen  of  the  Air,  i.  3. 
The  third  period  of  l^Uenik  Philoso- 
phjy  comprisiiiff  the  (1)  Hehreo- 
Alezandrian,  (§)  Neo-Pfthagoreftn, 
and  (3^  Neo-Platonik,  is  ahly  siun- 
maiiflea  by  Ueberweg,  Hittcry  of 
Pha<mopky,  L  222>69. 

»  'I  take 

*  That  popular  name  of  time  to  shadow 
forth 


The  all-generating  powers  and  genial 

heat 
Of  Nature^  when  she  strikes  thro' 

the  thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large,  and 

lambs  are  glad. 
Nosing  the  mother  s  udder,  and  the 

bW 
Makes  his  heart  Toioe  amid  the  blaze 

of  flowers.' 

Tennyson,  Lucrel%u$, 
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d^raded  into  a  Priapos,  he  is  also  a  solar  divinity, 
Pyropos  the  Fiery-eyed,  and  Antauges  the  Sparkler ;  and 
so  becomes,  on  the  one  hand,  naturally  but  erroneously 
connected  with  Aryan  sun-gods,  and,  on  the  other,  is 
properly  linked  with  such  Semitic  personages  as  Sabazios, 
lao,  and  Adon.  So,  again,  he  is  Eubouleous  the  Wise- 
counselling,  like  Helios  who  ^  sees  and  hears  all  things,* 
and  thus  becomes  the  possessor  of  mystic  wisdom. 
Again,  he  is  a  chthonian  divinity,  or  connected  with  the 
Under-world,  in  his  kosmogonic  phase,  as  being  the  con- 
cealed earth-power ;  and  in  his  solar,  as  sinking  at  close 
of  day  into  the  chambers  of  Persephone,^  from  which  he 
rises  as  her  son  in  renewed  splendour.  Unanthropomor- 
phic  in  shape,  homed  and  bovine,  and  nursed  by  the 
Ocean  Nymphs,  he  is  the  tauriform  god  from  the  lands 
of  the  morning.  Like  the  great  earth-goddess  Demeter, 
he  is  Thesmophoros,  the  Law-giver,  who  regulates  reli- 
gious ritual,  civil  relationship,  and  the  general  order  of 
things.  He  is  connected  locally  with  Krete,  Kypros, 
Phrygia,  Syria,  and  the  Semitic  East  generally,  and  with 
the  Kypros-bom  Aphrodite.  He  is  a  Kadmeion,  and 
son  of  Semele.  His  vast  and  vaguely  defined  power  and 
sway  place  him  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  the 
highest  of  gods.  By  the  side  of  Zeus  and  lao  he  stands 
as  a  brother  deity,  *  every  inch  a  king.'  His  stem  and 
savage  aspect  is  not  prominent  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Homerik  Dionysos,  for  the  Poems  are  the  productions  of 
his  humble  worshippers,  to  whom  he  is  ever  graceful  and 
kindly,  written  in  his  honour,  and  not  to  record  his  early 
struggles  in  Aryan  regions.  Lord  of  the  vine  is  he,  but 
this  phase  is  not  a  very  prominent  one.  All  these  concepts 
and  connections  of  the  god  are  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Neo-Platonik  mysticism  which  has  twined  itself 
around  them,  and  are  also  in  perfect  harmony  with  th^ 

'  Of.  Od.  1^,  609  with  Hymn  liii. 
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Dionysos  of  Homeros  and  of  Hesiodos.  Each  new 
detail  adds  a  fresh  touch  to  the  portrait,  and,  while  ex- 
plaining or  expanding,  is  in  uniformity  with  previous 
outlines,  and  assists  us  in  obtaining  a  juster  concept  of 
this  gigantic  and  mysterious  divinity.  The  choric  voices 
of  the  three  Theologers,  in  different  tones,  raise  a  harmo- 
nious song  in  honour  of  the  Zeus  of  Nysa.  Homeros 
shows  him  as  in  youth,  at  once  strong  and  weak,  he 
leaped  Protesilaos-Uke  upon  the  hostile  shore.  Hesiodos, 
while  preserving  the  traditions  of  his  birth,  shows  him  as 
he  became  when  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopos 
and  Hisos  ;  the  Orphik  Poet  reveals  his  solar  and  kosmo- 
gonic  character,  which  previously  had  been  but  indirectly 
apparent,  and  displays  the  towering  stature  to  which  he 
attained  in  an  earher  home. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

THE   LYE  10  DI0NT808. 


SECTION  I. 
THE   DlOmrSOS  OP   PINDABOS. 

Subsection  I. — Dionysos^  son  of  Semele, 

The  writings  of  the  prince  of  Hellenik  lyric  poets  have 
been  hardly  dealt  with  by  Time  ;  we  know  them  but  in 
fragments,  for  the  Epinikia  or  Triumphed  OdeSj  although 
complete  in  themselves,  form  but  a  detached  group  in  the 
original  starry  cluster  of  the  Muse  of  Pindaros.  The 
Hymns jthe  Choric Songs^the  Dithyrambs^the  Processional 
OdeSy  the  Lays  of  the  Virgins,  the  Hyporchemes  or  Pan- 
tomimic Dancing  Ditties,  the  Banquet  Melodies,  the 
Panegyrics,  the  Dirges;  combining  in  the  whole  a  perfect 
cycle  of  lyrics,  domestic,  festive,  religious,  survive  only 
in  unconnected  fragments ;  and  since  we  can  but  de^ 
with  existing  material,  it  is  as  impossible  to  fully  realise 
the  complete  Pindarik  concept  of  Dionysos  as  it  is  to 
thoroughly  estimate  the  genius  of  the  Theban  bard 
himself. 

Thef-e  are  only  three  direct  allusions  to  Dionysos  in 
the  Epinikia.  In  the  second  Olympik  Ode  the  Poet  shows 
how  the  woes  of  the  daughters  of  Kadmos  redounded  to 
their  advantage  ;  how— for  Pindaros  constantly  uses  lan- 
guage and  hnes  of  thought  of  striking  similarity  with 
those  of  our  own  Sacred  Books— they  were  made  perfect 
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through  suffering.  '  There  lives  amongst  the  Olympians, 
Semele  with-the-flowing-locks,  who  died  in  the  roar  of 
the  thunder.^  But  Pallas  loves  her  ever  and  Father 
Zeus  much,  and  her  child  Klssophoros  [the  ivy-bearer]  ^ 
loves  her.'  Here  we  have  the  Phoenician  parentage  of 
Dionysos  as  in  the  Theologers,  with  a  notice  of  the  death 
and  deification  of  Semele,  who  finally  appears  as  the 
Pambasileia  or  Universal  Queen.*  Semele,  according  to 
Professor  Euskin, '  is  the  cloud  with  the  strength  of  the 
vine  in  its  bosom,  consumed  by  the  light  which  matures 
the  fruit ;  the  melting  away  of  the  cloud  into  the  clear 
air  at  the  fringe  of  its  edges  being  exquisitely  rendered 
by  Pindar's  epithet  for  her,  "  Semele  with-the-stretched- 
out-hair."  '  *  This  is  elegantly  imaginative,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  being  true  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  only  a 
mikrokosmic  view  of  the  subject.  According  to  a  some- 
what wider  concept,  we  find  that  *  the  myth  of  Koronis 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  legend  of  Semele. 
Like  Dionysos,  Asklepios  is  bom  amongst  and  rescued 
from  the  flames ;  in  other  words,  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun  which  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  scorch  and 
consume  the  clouds  and  the  dew,  or  banish  away  the 
lively  tints  of  early  morning.'^  Semele  here  becomes  a 
kind  of  impersonation  of  the  more  delicate  phenomena 
of  morning,  dawnlight,  clouds,  and  dew,  and  generally 
of  the  frail  yet  material  supports  of  the  infant  earth- 
vigour  of  her  son.  But  our  concept  of  the  daughter  of 
Kadmos,  the  Man-of4he-East,  the  Ogygian,  or  Man-of- 
Andent-Times,  and  of  Harmonia,  who  appears  in  the 
myth  *  dressed  in  a  robe  studded  with  stars  ancf  wearing 
a  necklace  representing  the  universe,'®  our  idea  of  the 
mother  of  the  mighty  Dionysos  must  be  far  wider  even 

»  Of.   Soph.    Antig.   1139;  Eur.  -*  Queen  of  the  Air,  i,  30, 

ippo!.  558 ;  Bak,  3.  ^  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  Natiomy 

^  Vide  mf  VIII.  ii.  Ivy,  ii.  34. 

'  Orphik  ITymn,  xliv,  1.  •  BunBeB,  Egyp^B  IHace,  iv.  231. 
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than  this.  It  will  include  these,  as  the  greater  does  the 
less,  but  they  are  in  themselves  quite  inexhaustive  of  the 
meaning  of  the  ancient  legend.  The  cycle  of  Dionysiak 
myths,  as  noticed,^  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  Diodoros,  who  made  great  but  Mile  efforts  to 
unravel  them.  After  having  rightly  explained  that  De- 
meter  was  usually  used  by  the  ancient  poets  and  mytho- 
logists  as  a  name  for  Mother-Earth,  and  having  alluded  to 
the  sacred  rites, '  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  ordinary 
person  to  treat  of,'  he  continues,  '  And  hkewise  they  refer 
the  birth  of  Dionysos  from  Semele  to  the  beginnings  of 
nature,  having  shown  that  the  earth  was  named  Thyone 
by  the  ancients ;  and  the  reason  of  the  nomenclature, 
Semele  from  being  splendidly  worshipped  (semn6),  and 
Thyone  from  the  sacrifices  (thyomendn)  and  offerings 
made  to  her.'*  Declining  these  etymologies,  but  accept- 
ing the  view  of  the  ancients  on  the  matter,  we  find  that 
the  concept  of  Semele  has  greatly  enlarged.  She  is  not 
now  merely  the  more  delicate  phenomena  and  accom- 
paniments of  morning  that  assist  in  expanding  the 
strength  of  the  grape-god ;  but  the  earth  itself,  and  as 
such  is  an  equivalent  of  Demeter.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  understanding  how  Demeter  herself 
appears  in  some  legends  as  the  mother  of  Dionysos.  But 
we  have  even  yet  hardly  reached  the  root  idea  of  Semele, 
for  Demeter,  again,  is  a  derivative  concept,  representing 
the  earth  in  a  state  of  order  and  civilisation,  and  as  such 
she  is  Thesmophoros,  the  Law-giver,  the  establisher  of 
agriculture,  marriage,  and  the  arts  of  life.  But  over  her 
is  flung  the  vast  shadow  of  the  huge  and  unanthropo- 
morphic  Gaia,  the  Earth  without  form  and  void,  colossal 
and  chaotic,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Hebrew  prophet  when  he 
exclaimed,  *  I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  me/    At  the 

y  Sup.  I.  a  Diodoros,  iii.  62, 
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bottoms  of  the  mountains,  at  the  very  basis  and  root  of 
material  phenomena,  in  '  the  begmnings  of  nature,'  to  use 
the  expression  of  Diodoros,  and  in  the  very  place  where 
we  shoiUd  expect  to  find  the  mother  of  the  kosmogonic 
Dionysos  and  daughter  of  the  universe  Harmonia,  clad 
in  her  starry  robe,^  we  discover  Semele  or  Themele,  the- 
methlon^  that  which  is  first  laid  or  placed,  the  foundation,^ 
i.e.  the  foundation  of  materiahty ;  the  expanding  might 
of  which,  as  it 

Warms  in  the  san,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 

bounds  in  the  dance,  boils  in  the  blood,  flows  in  the  song, 
echoes  in  the  shout,  is  her  son  Dionysos,  the  kosmic 
spirit  of  the  world.*  .  She  is  the  vital  centre  of  that 
growth -power  of  which  her  son  Dionysos,  Karpios  or 
Erikepaios,  is  the  personified  incarnation ;  and  so  when 
Zagreus,  mystic  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  Queen  of  the 
Under-world,  another  phase  of  Semele  the  Foundation-of- 
things,  is  at  the  instigation  of  the  jealous  Here  slain  by 
the  Titanes,his  heart  is  given  to  Semele;  that  is,  the 
Earth  receives  from  Zeus  the  principle  of  vitality,  the 
seeds  of  being,  and  Zagreus  who  was  dead  becomes  alive 
again  in  the  person  of  Dionysos.*  That  Pindaros  really 
entertained  this  view  of  the  kosmic  nature  of  Dionysos  is 
made  absolutely  certain  by  a  very  valuable  passage  in 
Ploutarchos,  who  wrote  with  the  Theban  Bard's  Works 
before  him.  He  observes,  '  That  the  Hellenes  consider 
Dionysos  as  the  lord  and  first  cause  not  only  of  wine  but 


'  Inf.  X.  ii. 

'  'There  is  also  %  legend  which 
SEjTS  th&t  Dionysos  was  bom  of  Zeus 
and  OS  (Earth)  ;  from  Earth  called 
Themele,  because  all  things  are  so  to 
speak  placed  in  it  as  a  foundation, 
which  by  the  change  of  one  letter^  the 
S,  the  poets  call  Semele/  (Apollod. 
J^ag.  xxiz.   apud  loan.  Lyd.     Of. 


Hesychios  tn  voc,  Semele.  Vide  also 
remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Semel,  inf, 
VII.  ii.) 

>  Of.  Welcker,  Qotterlekre,  i.  686 ; 
Donaldson^  Theatre  of  the  Greeki, 
20. 

*  Of.  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i. 
19;  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 
ii.  294  \  inf  IX.  vi.  Zagreus, 
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of  the  whole  humid,  nature/  Pindaros  is  an  excellent 
witness  when  he  says,  "  Dionysos,  the  much -cheering,* 
increases  the  nourishment  of  trees,*  the  holy  splendour 
of  the  later  summer." '  *     It  is  imknown  from  what  Work 
of  the  Poet  the  quotation  is  taken,*  but  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  peculiarly  valuable  as  showing  the  general  view  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  so  doing,  bs 
absolutely  disproving  the  theory  which  regards  Dionysos 
as  a  simple  wine-god.     Ploutarchos  speaks  of  the  fact  as 
well  known,  and  coidd  evidently  with  equal  facility  have 
quoted  a  dozen  passages  to  illustrate  it.     Truly,   says 
D'Hancarville,  that  amongst  the  Hellenes  Dionysos  was 
quite  as  much  *god  of  water'  as  'god  of  wine.'*    But 
how  and  why  does  Semele,  the  foundation  of  materiality, 
*die    in   the   thunder's   roar?'   Is  her  fate  merely  the 
scorching  of  clouds  and  dew  by  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun?     This  view,   although  perhaps  true  in  itself,  yet 
seems  quite  inadequate  as  a  full  explanation  of  the  myth. 
Zeus,  the  Most  High,  draws  near  to  Semele  the  Founda- 
tion-of-things ;   and   amid  thunders  and  convulsions   is 
born  Dionysos,  the  Spirit-of-the-material-world.     This  is 
the  gist  of  the  myth  ;   the  jealousy  of  Here,  and  the 
stratagem  by  which  she  procures  her  rival's  death,^  are 
mere  afterthoughts  springing  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Semeleian  myth  in  anthropic  form  into  Aryan  regions. 
There  appears  to  be  an  occult  reference  in  the  legend  to 
a  state  of  pristine  chaos  from  which  was  produced  the 
form,  beauty,  and  order  of  the  material  world,  itself  a 
combination  of  Semele  and  Dionysos,  for  the  injuiy  to 
Semele  is  merely  temporary.      She  becomes  immortal, 
and  as  Thyone  the  Inspired,  mother  of  Dionysos  Thyo- 
neus,  is  conducted  by  her  son  to  heaven.*     The  following 


\  Vide  m/  Vm.  i.  Phfias. 

*  Polygathes,  mp,  H.  ii.  1. 

»  Vide  m/.  VIIL  i.  Dmdntt$. 

*  Peri  Is.  xxxT. 


«  Bergk.  Poet,  Ly,  Grae.  i.  340. 
<  ArU  de  la  Qr^e,  i.  223. 
^  Ovid.  Metam,  lii.  Fab.  4,  6. 
'  ApoUod.  iii.  4,  5. 
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extract  from  the  Phoenician  Kosmogony  of  Sanchounia- 
thon,  may  perhaps  to  some  extent  illustrate  tlus  very 
obscure  myth  h — 

'  When  the  ah:  began  to  send  forth  rays  of  splendour, 
through  the  fiery  influence  both  on  sea  and  land,  there 
were  winds  and  clouds  and  mighty  flowings  and  torrents 
of  heavenly  waters.  And  when  they  were  separated  and 
carried  out  of  their  proper  place  by  the  fiery  influence  of 
the  sun  and  aU  met  again  m  the  air  and  were  dashed 
together,  thunders  and  Ughtnings  ensued.' « 

The  sound  arouses  certain  mysterious  intelligent  ex*, 
istencies  named  Zophasemim  or  ^  the  sentinels  of  heaven/ 
*as  the  great  constellations  or  Decans  of  the  Chaldees 
were  called/*  and  the  orderly  procession  of  material 
phenomena  commences.  The  external  creative  force 
(Zeus)  shoots  fiery  splendour  on  sea  and  land,  themselves 
emerging  into  fonn  from  the  pristine  Mot,  Mokh,  or  Mud, 
the  foundation  of  things  (Semele),  which  has  been  per- 
sonified as  a  Phoenician  sage  Mochos.^  Strange  chaotic 
cx)nvulsions  follow,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  their  thimder 
and  the  lightning  flashea  of  the  enkindling  power  the 
earth,  temporarily  eclipsed  in  a  transition  period  of  Tohu- 
and-Bohu,  passes  through  it  into  a  state  of  augmented 
splendour,  a  resurrection  vitaUty  also  typified  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons ;  and  Semele  in  restored  beauty 
stands  forth,  the  All-mother,  the  All-queen,  combination  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  Thyone  the  Inspired ;  ^  breath- 
ing of  the  Invisible  God,  and  an  early  impersonation  and 
concept  of  that  Kingdom -of- the-Heavens  spoken  of  by 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  which  appeared  to  the  Seer 
of  Patraos  in  its  developed  splendour  as  *  a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,'  the 

*  As  to  the  authenticitv  of  Philoa,  '  BiuiBeny  EgypCt  Place,  iy.  182. 

cf.  BuDsen^  Effyp^s  Place,  iv.  162  et         «  Cf.  ibid.  176. 
9eq.  '  Horn,  Hymn,  xxvi.  21 ;  Find. 

"  Sanchou.  i.  2.  Pyth,  iii.  176. 
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time  of  night,  darkness,  chaos,  and  contusion  passed,  and 
on  her  head  a  starry  crown ;  a  feature  which  leads  to  the 
mention  of  another  Pindarik  epithet  of  Semele,  namely, 
Helikampyx,^  Curling-hair-circlet-girt.  Both  this  name 
and  Tanuetheira  have  special  reference  to  her  flowing 
locks.  And  why  ?  Because  the  hair,  the  glory  of  the 
woman-earth,  is,  like  the  Samsonian  locks,  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  force  and  vigour  of  vitality ;  and  as  such 
is  dedicated  to  the  Biver-gods  as  representatives  *  of  the 
strength  and  daily  flow  of  human  life,'^  and  Semele  is 
thus  fitly  the  mother  of  Dionysos  Eurychaites,*  the 
Flowing-tressed;  not  the  unshorn  tresses  of  Apollon 
Akersekomes,  but  the  earth-vigour  of  the  telluric  spirit 
of  the  world  Kallietheiros,*  Adorned-with -lovely-locks. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  root  idea  of  the  myth  of  Semele, 
but  since  Hesiodos  and  Findaros  pictured  her  as  a  mortal 
maiden,  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos,  it  may 
easily  be  perceived  how  the  elements  of  the  myth  came 
to  appear  in  their  present  form.  Zeus  has  already  an 
Aryan  consort.  Here,  who  naturally  resents  his  preference 
for  another  and  plots  her  destruction.  The  kosmical 
chaos  becomes  in  the  anthropomorphic  concept  the  death 
of  Semele,  its  restoration  to  order  and  ever-renewing 
beauty  her  resurrection  and  investiture  with  immortal 
life  ;  and,  being  immortal,  she  naturally  joins  her  fellow- 
deities  in  the  etherial  abodes  of  Olympos  through  the 
instrumentality  of  her  son,  the  favourite  of  Zeus  and 
youthful  member  of  the  Aryan  Pantheon.  These  cir- 
cxunstances  are  easily  embellished  by  the  arbitrary  and 
meaningless  imaginations  of  later  writers ;  Ovidius  can 
give  us  a  detailed  history  of  the  intrigue,  while  Nonnos 
records  how  the  deified  Thyone  .sits  at  the  same  heavenly 

^  Dithyrambs,  Frag,  iii.  Choe,  6. 

«  Quein  of  the  Air,  i.  12 ;  cf.  J7.  »  Pind.  Itth.  vi.  4. 

xzuL  142  \  Hob.  Theog.  347 ;   Ais.  ^  OrpMk  Hymn,  i.  7. 
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table  with  Zeus  and  Hermes,  Ares  and  Aphrodite.^  But 
while  we  cast  aside  the  comparatively  modern  and  worth- 
less fiction  which  entwines  itself  round  the  original  idea, 
we  may  well  admire  the  fullness  of  meaning  of  these 
strange  stories  of  the  Earher  Time,  which  seem  as  death- 
less as  the  truths  they  represent.  Nor  are  we  bound  to 
see  in  them  only  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  they  may 
have  reflected  upon  the  gifted  minds  of  antiquity.  But 
in  the  story  of  Semele  we  may  find  an  adumbration  of 
the  truth  that  the  creature  cannot  bear  to  behold  the  un- 
veiled glories  of  the  Creator ;  that  if  He  look  upon  the 
earth  it  trembles,  if  He  touch  the  hills  they  smoke ;  that 
we  must  be  covered  with  the  hand  and  set  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock  while  the  brightness  of  the  Infinite  passes  by ; 
and,  lastly,  that  all  changes  in  created  things  shall  ever 
be  firom  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  glory  to  glory, 
until  at  length  in  place  of  Semele,  the  present  mortal  and 
melancholy  earth  that  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  will 
arise  the  deathless  splendour  of  a  happier  creation, 
Thyone,  inspired  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  the  true 
Zeus  Hypsistos,  when  He  shall  make  all  things  new.  As 
regards  the  historical  ciJt  of  Semele,  Hesychios^  mentions 
a  festival  in  her  honour,  which  is  apparently  identical 
with  the  Herois,  a  singular  celebration  performed  by  the 
Delphians  once  in  nine  years,  and  in  which,  according 
to  Floutarchos,  '  was  a  representation  of  something  like 
Semele's  resurrection,'  with  many  mysterious  rites  illus- 
trating the  restoration  to  life  of  a  great  heroine  who  was 
doubtless  a  personification  of  the  Earth-mother.  The 
inhabitants  of  Brasiai  on  the  Argolik  Gulf  had  a  local 
tradition  that  EMmos  enclosed  Semele  and  her  infant  in 
a  chest,  which  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  at  length  thrown 
up  on  that  coast ;  from  which  circumstance  the  place 
was  said  to  have  received  its  more  modem  name,  i.e.  from 

^  Diony$.  Tiii.  418.  '  In  voc.  Heroai* 
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brassOy  to  thrown  up.  Semele,  they  repdrted,  died  and 
was  splendidly  buried  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  the  youth- 
ful Dionysos  was  nurtured  by  his  aunt  Ino,  who  had 
opportunely  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  her  wander- 
ings.^ The  legend  is  a  link  between  Dionysos  and  the 
Semitic  Adonis,  who  *  was  placed  in  a  chest  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  Persephone,'^  herself  another  phase  of 
Semele.  This  mystic  chest  is  a  kind  of  ark  or  kosmic 
'  egg,  from  which  the  powers  of  growth,  heat,  and  life- 
beauty  come  forth  in  the  procession  of  existence.' 

Svhsection  II, — Dionysos  and  the  Dithyramb. 

In  Olymp.  xiii.  22,  the  Poet,  recounting  the  glories  of 
Korinthos,  exclaims,  *  Where  else  appeared  the  delights 
of  Dionysos  and  the  ox-capturing  Dithyramb?'  The 
North  Dorik  cities  of  the  Peloponnesos,  Korinthos  and 
Sikyon,  were  more  addicted  to  the  Bakchik  ritual  than 
Argos  and  Sparta.  The  Sikyonians  worshipped  the  god 
with  many  peculiar  ceremonies  as  Bakcheios,  the  Exciter- 
to-phrensy ;  his  cult  having  been  originally  introduced 
from  Thebai  about  the  time  of  the  Dorik  invasion.*  The 
Dithyramb,  or  ancient  Bakchik  choral  hymn,  is  said  by 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  to  have  been 
invented,  or  rather  remodelled  and  greatly  improved,  by 
the  lyric  poet  Arion  of  Lesbos,  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Periandros,  despot  of 
Korinthos,  who  ruled  B.C.  625-585.*  This  circumstance 
explains  the  allusion  of  Kndaros,  and,  as  the  Scholiast 
informs  us,  a  bull  was  the  prize  and  sacrifice  at  the 
Bakchik  festival.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  an  early 
instance  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos  Taurokeros.^     According 

• 

*  PauB.  iii.  24.  *  MuUer,  Doric  Race,  L  419 ;  ntf, 

*  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,      VI.  i.  3. 

ii,  7.  *  Of.  Herod,  i.  23. 

»  Vide  inf.  V.  t.  4.  •  2nf  IX.  iii.,  VIII.  ii.  Dithyramb 
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to  the  natural  Phenomena  Theory  Arion  is  an  unhistoric 
personage,  whose  harp  represents  the  wind.^  This  view, 
hke  that  of  the  Eumeristik  interpreters  of  his  history,^  is 
much  more  easily  advanced  than  satisfactorily  supported ; 
nor  is  it  indeed  at  all  material  to  the  present  enquiry, 
the  important  fact  remaining  undoubted  that  a  Bakchik 
cult  was  introduced  at  Korinthos  from  Thebai,  and  was 
subsequently  enlarged  and  improved  by  strangers  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Aigaion. 
The  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cox  that  Arion  *  is 
represented  as  a  son  of  Poseidon,'  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  Semitic  character  of  the  worship  and  the  foreign 
nature  of  the  god.  Pausanias,  alluding  to  the  account  in 
Herodotos  of  Arion  and  his  dolphin,  states  that  he  knew 
a  dolphin  which  would  carry  a  certain  boy  who  had  cured 
it  of  a  hurt  wherever  he  liked  .^ 

Svhsedion  III. — Dionysos  Associate  of  Demeier. 

The  sixth  Isthmian  Ode  opens, '  With  which  of  the 
former  glories  of  thy  country,  0  fortunate  Thebai,  does 
thy  mind  chiefly  delight  itself?  Was  it  when  thou 
broughtest  forth  to  light  the  associate  of  bronze-rattling 
Dameter,  Dionysos  Eurychaites  ?  '  From  this  important 
passage  we  learn  (1)  that  Dionysos  was  born  in  Thebai,* 
that  is,  that  his  cult  was  introduced  there  from  the  Outer- 
world  ;  Thebai,  as  above  noticed,*  was  one  of  the  chief 
centres  from  which  it  spread  through  continental  Hellas ; 

(2)  that  Dionysos   became  the   associate   of  Demeter; 

(3)  in  his  character  of  Eurychaites,  Lord-of-the-flowing- 
tresses.  The  first  point  is  already  familiar  in  the  enquiry,^ 
and,  as  regards  the  second,  the  connection  between  Diony- 

'  Of.  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nd-  *  Of.  Hymna,  Frag,  h 

tionSf  ii.  26, 245.  ^  Subsec.  i. 

'  Vide  Bawlinson,  Merod.  i.  136.  «  Sup.  U.  i.  2. 
'  Pans,  iii  26. 
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SOS  and  Demeter  has  already  been  partially  illustrated.^ 
We  have  seen  how  Semele  in  her  phase  as  the  earth  is 
necessarily  an  interchangeable  concept  with  Demeter  the 
Earth-mother,  the  earth  in  a  state  of  order  and  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  how  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  Dionysos 
becomes  the  son  of  the  latter.  But  he  is  not  originally 
her  son,  and  it  is  only  when  the  recognition  of  his 
character  gives  a  suitability  to  the  idea  that  he  thus 
becomes  connected  with  her  and  the  assistant  at  her 
Mysteries.  There  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in  the 
epithet  by  which  Kndaros  describes  the  union  between 
them.  He  calls  Dionysos  the  Paredros  or  Associate  of 
Demeter,  literally  one  who  sits  with  or  by  the  side  of 
another  to  assist,  not  the  original  authority ;  and  thus,  for 
example,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  inferior  Archons  at 
Athenai,  where  each  of  the  three  premier  Archons  had 
two  assistants  or  associates.  Here  the  original  authority 
is  the  Aryan  Demeter  and  the  associate,  also  '  of  the  com- 
mission,' is  the  Semitic  Dionysos.  And  it  will  further  be 
noticed  that  even  the  undoubtedly  Aryan  divinity  Deme- 
ter has,  in  this  passage,  an  Oriental  aspect,  arising  from 
her  similarity  of  position  to  that  of  certain  other  Earth- 
mothers  and  Great  Mothers ;  for  the  epithet  Chalkokrotos, 
Bronze-rattling,  connects  her.  cult  with  that  of  the 
Phrygian  Kybele,  the  goddess  of  furious  and  orgiastic 
ritual,  whose  service  was  constantly  accompanied  with  the 
beating  of  drums,  playing  on  the  loud  sounding  cymbals,* 
blowing  of  horns,  and  clashing  of  armour,  and  whose 
worship  was  fully  established  at  Thebai  in  the  time  of  Pin- 
daros,*  and  also  with  that  of  Dionysos  as  the  noisy  god, 
Bakclios,  Bromios,  and  Ltainoraenos.*  The  ancient  earth- 
goddess  Ehea,  daughter  of  Ouranos  and  Gaia,  and  in 
mythologic  pedigree  the  mother  of  Zeus  and  others  of 

»  Sup.  subsec.  i.  »  Of.  Pytk.  iii.  78. 

•  Of:  Eur.  Hel,  1308.  *  Of.  Dtthyramlw,  I^off,  y. 
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the  chief  divinities  of  Olympos,  is  another  important 
concept  in  this  group  of  telluric  personages,  of  whom 
Dionysos  is  the  Associate.  She  appears  Aryan  in  origin, 
and  her  name  seems  to  be  merely  another  form  of  G6, 
Gaia,  or  of  Era,  Terra,  the  Earth.  This,  however,  is  not 
beyond  doubt,  for  Canon  Bawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
she  may  be  identical  with  the  Kaldean  Bilta  (Beltis),  *  the 
Great  Goddess,'  whose  numerical  symbol  was  fifteen,  pro- 
nounced Ei.^  The  point,  however,  is  not  one  of  imme- 
diate importance ;  but  we  notice  that  being  all  earth 
goddesses,  Semele,  Demeter,  and  Ehea,  are  in  phase  at 
least  identical,  the  Earth,  *  whose  names  are  many  but 
her  form  the  same  ;^  and  Bhea,  whether  originally  Aryan 
or  not,  was  early  identified  by  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  with 
Kybele,  an  undoubted  phase  of  the  Great  Goddess  of  the 
East.  Perhaps,  however,  we  must  only  understand  from 
this  identification  that  Ehea  and  Kybele  were  correspond- 
ing divinities  in  their  respective  Pantheons,  for  the  general 
Hellenik  fashion  of  indiscriminately  identifying  the  gods 
of  difierent  nations  and  races  is  to  be  carefiilly  avoided.® 
But  although  the  two  figures  may  be  distinct,  yet  the 
connection  between  them  both  in  idea  and  historically  is 
very  close.  Bhea  *  worshipped  as  the  great  reproductive 
force  of  the  world,  as  producing  life  through  death,'* 
identified  with  and  an  Aryan  copy  of  Kybele  the  *  mother 
of  the  gods,'  the  great  goddess  of  the  Eastern  world, 
whose  innumerous  phases  reach  back  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity  ;  Semele,  the  Foimdation-of-things ;  and  Demo 
ter.  Mother-earth,  are  appropriately  connected  with 
Dionysos  the  great  earth-spirit  whose  almost  countless 
epithets  answer  harmoniously  to  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  his  mythologic  mother.     And  this  leads  to 

*  Ancient  ManarMes,  L  120,  note»         *  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 

*  Aia.  Prom.  De$.  210.  ii.  312. 

*  Cf.  Foseidon,  v. 
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the  third  point  in  the  passage,  namely,  that  it  is  in  his 
character  of  Eurychaites,  the  Flowing -tressed,  that 
Dionysos  is  connected  with  Demeter.  We  noticed  ^  how 
the  descriptive  epithets  of  Semele  referred  to  her  long 
locks  as  symbolising  the  strength  and  flow  of  life,  the 
vital  earth  vigour ;  and  how  appropriately  her  son,  the 
lord  of  vitality  and  reproduction,  is  described  as  Eury- 
chaites.^ This  is  the  phase  of  Dionysos  as  Phleon  or 
Phloios,  the  fullness  or  overflowing  of  the  life-force  of 
nature ;  the  hair,  a  symbol  of  which,  is  dedicated  to  the 
divinities  of  the  everflowing  streams.  And  Ehea  her- 
self, whose  historic  cult  is  so  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Dionysos,  may  be  the  Flowing-one,  the  earth  goddess 
as  the  representative  of  the  constant  course  and  fullness 
of  life ;  and,  if  so,  Dionysos  Phleon  will  in  reality  be 
identical  with  her,  the  pair  forming  two  distinct  concepts, 
male  and  female  of  the  same  root  idea.  It  might  be 
urged  that  if  Dionysos  were  the  Associate  of  the  Aryan 
Demeter,  then  he  must  in  all  probabiUty  be  himself  of 
Aryan  origin.  But  the  analysis  of  their  histories  pre- 
vents such  a  conclusion,  and  the  difierent  divinities  group 
themselves  in  orderly  fashion  in  their  respective  Pan- 
theons. On  the  Aryan  side  we  find  Gaia,  Bhea,  Demeter, 
representatives  of  the  Earth,  mother  of  all ;  on  the  Semitic 
side  we  have  Kybele  and  Semele,*  representatives  of  the 
Earth-mother ;  and  Dionysos,  when  known  as  the  child 
of  the  Semitic  Earth,  naturally  and  necessarily  becomes 
the  Associate  of  the  Aryan  Earth.  I  have  classed  Kybele 
among  Semitic  divinities,  for  even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Lydians  and  Phrygians  were  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  Family  of  nations,  yet  the  concept  of  the  Great 
Goddess  is  undoubtedly  Semitic.     The  scientific  labours 

^  Sup,  subsec.  i.  It  may,  however,  be  identical  with 

'  Of.  Ear.  Bak.  493-4.  the    Hebrew    semd   and    Assyrian 

^  The  narM  Semele  is  Hellenik.      simallu  (vide  tn/l  VII.  ii.). 
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of  Comparative  Mythologists  will  ever  be  of  the  highest 
value ;  but  they  are  at  times  apt  to  forget,  in  the  ardour  of 
discovery,  and  in  their  zeal  for  philological  and  ethnic 
aflSnities,  that  there  are  also  geographical  and  commercial 
affinities  which  to  some  extent  run  counter  to  the  former, 
acd  in  their  operation  at  times  produce  apparent  breaches 
in  scientific  laws  of  language  and  classes  of  religious 
ideas.  Semitic  influence  in  Hellas  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  fact,  and  thus  it  appears  that  some 
Hellenik  names  and  words  being,  like  some  English 
words,  adopted  from  foreign  sources,  do  not  belong  to 
the  Aryan  family  of  languages  ;  and  therefore  the  idea 
that  all  Hellenik  words  are  necessarily  Aryan,  and  so 
cannot  have  a  Semitic  derivation,  is  simply  based  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  single 
Hellenik  name,  Melikertes  for  instance,  which  is  admittedly 
Semitic  in  derivation,  there  are,  apart  from  any  investi- 
gation, in  all  probability  a  considerable  number  of  kin- 
dred terms.^  *  We  do  not,'  said  an  opponent  of  the 
notion  of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebai,  *  meet  with  the 
slightest  trace  of  Phoenician  influence  in  the  language  of 
Boeotia.'*  A  bold  and  unsupported  assertion  of  this 
kind  forms  an  admirable  groundwork  for  a  theory. 
Assuming  the  point  in  discussion,  we  may  argue :  The 
Phoenicians  left  no  traces  in  Thebai ;  but  had  they  ever 
been  there  they  would  have  left  traces ;  therefore,  they 
were  never  there.  Keightley  appears  either  to  con- 
sider that  *  the  letters  Cadmus  gave '  were  thoroughly 
Aryan,  or  else  that  a  nation  may  adopt  the  alphabet  of 
another  and  yet  show  us  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  the 
latter  in  its  language.  Either  opinion  is  as  reasonable  as 
the  other,  and  possibly  ultimate  anti-Semitic  investigation 

^  For  a  list  of  such  words,  being  mant,  Le^  Pfemih'es  Oiviluatians,  ii. 

chiefly  Dames  of  various  productions  426-6. 

of  ^  the  East,  musical  instrumeutSy  "  Keij5'htley,  Mjfthologyf  i.  327, 
weights,  and  measures,  nde  Lenor* 
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may  result  in  the  discovery  that  the  Phoenicians  obtiuned 
their  letters  from  the  Hellenes,  not  the  Hellenes  from  the 
Phoenicians.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  must  be 
content  to*take  things  as  we  find  them ;  and  meeting  asser- 
tion by  assertion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the 
Phoenicians  left  traces  in  Thebai ;  but  had  they  never 
teen  there,  they  would  have  left  no  traces ;  therefore, 
they  were  once  there.  And  that  these  are  no  mere  idle 
assertions  the  patient  investigator  will  discover. 


SECTION  11. 

OTHER  LYRIC   DIONTSIAK  ALLUSIONS. 

Subsection  L — Vinal  Allusions. 

As  the  Hellenik  Lyric  Poets,  like  most  of  their  fellow 
bards  in  all  ages,  appear  to  have  fully  appreciated  the 
good  things  of  the  present  material  Ufe,  gifts,  which  may 
be  briefly  expressed  by  the  triad  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  and 
Dionysos ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  latter  divinity 
generally  nppears  in  their  works  as  Theoinos  the  Wine- 
god.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  ignore  this  important 
though  strictly  subordinate  part  of  his  character,  in  which 
he  is  seen  as  Botryokosmos  the  Grape-decked,  Lenaios 
the  Lord-of-the-wine-press,  Polystaphylos  the  Eich-in- 
grape-clusters,  Protygaios  or  Protryges  the  Presider-over- 
the-vintage,  Lyaios  or  Lysios  the  Deliverer-from-care, 
Choopotes  the  Gallon-drinker,  Oinops  the  Wine-faced, 
and  in  other  similar  phases.^  Such  is  his  constant  aspect 
in  the  Odes  so  long  ascribed  to  Anakreon,  and  well 
translated  by  Moore  otherwise  *  Little,  young  Catullus  of 
his  day,'  in  which  the  height  of  happiness  is  placed  in  a 

^  Vide  iw/  VIII.  i. 
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• 

kind  of  modern  music-hall  enjoyment,  the  quaflBng  of 
wine  forming  the  most  important  featm-e.  To  notice 
such  passages  in  detail  is  unnecessary,  but  I  may  refer  to 
several  which  somewhat  illustrate  the  general  character 
of  the  god.  Solon  links  Dionysos  with  the  Kypros-born 
Aphrodite  and  the  Muses,  as  being  cheering  deities,^  and 
Theognis,  cir.  B.C.  544,  alludes  to  wine  as  the  gift  of  the 
former  divinity;^  Alkaios,  too,  cir.  B.C.  608,  declares  that 
*  care-banishing  wine  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele  gave  to 
men;'*  and  thus  all  the  earlier  writers  agree  in  connecting 
the  god  with  Kadmos  and  Thebai.  Archilochos,  cir.  B.C. 
700,  in  a  passage  noticed  subsequently,*  exclaims,  *I  know 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  strain  of  King 
Dionysos,  when  my  mind  is  struck  with  wine  as  with  a 
thunderbolt;'  and  Ion,  the  friend  of  Aischylos,  and  also 
a  tragic  poet,  addresses  the  god  as  'father  Dionysos,' 
which  recalls  the  *  Liber  Pater '  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
connects  him  with  wine-banquets  and  thyrsos-bearers.^ 
Simonides^  'describes  the  dithyramb  as  sung  by  noisy 
Bacchanalians,  crowned  with  fillets  and  chaplets  of  roses 
and  bearing  the  ivy- wreathed  thyrsos.'^  There  are  many 
similar  passages  scattered  throughout  the  fragments  of 
Lyric  Poets;®  but  should  the  reader  feel  inclined  to  give 
undue  prominence  to  Dionysos  Theoinos,  and  to  imagine 
that  the  tauric,  solar,  and  kosmogonic  character  of  the 
god  is  entirely  a  later  and  non-original  phase,  he  will 
probably  be  convinced  on  pursuing  the  enquiry  that  the 
Dionysos  of  the  Lyric  Poets,  like  the  Dionysos  of  the 
Theologers  and  the  Tragics,  is  no  mere  wine-god,  but,  as 
we  shall  see  him  throughout  the  course  of  the  investiga- 

*  Frag.  xxvi. ;   cf.  11  xiv.   326 ;  '  Theatre  of  the  GreeJis,  S8, 
Anakreon,  Fyag,  ii.  *  Of.  PionyMos Chalkous,  Frag,  v.; 

»  Theog.  076.  Bakchylides,  Frag,  xxviii. ;   Philo- 

*  F^ag.  xli.  xenos,  Frag.  iv. ;  Telestes,  IVag,  L  ; 

*  Inf.  IV.  iii.  1.  Simonides,   Frag.    Ixxxviii. ;    Ana- 
LFrag.  i.  kreoD,  D'oga.  Iv.  ciii.  &c. 

'^f^Frag.  cxliriii 
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tion,  one  of  the  vastest  and  most  wonderfiil  concepts  that 
ever  entered  the  imagination  of  a  thinker  or  received  the 
homage  of  a  devotee. 

Subsection  II. — Non-Vinal  Allusions, 

Pratinas,  cir.  B.C.  500,  alluding  to  the  god  as  Bromios 
the  Noisy,  a  common  epithet  with  the  Lyric  Poets,  con- 
nects him  with  clamour  and  choric  dances,  and  calls  him 
by  the  sounding  epithet  of  Thriambodithyrambos,  the 
Trumpher-in-the-dithyramb ;  ^  and,  similarly,  Anakreon 
speaks  of  him  as  '  the  loud-shouting  Deunysos,'  ^  and  in 
an  Anonymous  Fragment*  he  is  addressed  *0  lakchos 
Thriambos  the  chorus-leader.'  *  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  noisy  phase  of  the  god  is  connected  with  wine ;  but 
this  is  only  partially  the  case,  for  noise  is  hnked  with  song 
and  dance ;  and  these,  especially  the  latter,  have  other 
aspects  and  significations  than  mere  vinal  hilarity.^  More- 
over, the  cult  of  many  Oriental  divinities,  e,g.  the  Great 
Mother,  is  distinguished  by  noise  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  excitement  produced  by  wine.  Anakreon®  con- 
nects the  Bassarides  ^  with  Dionysos,  and  calls  the  god 
Aithiopais,^  Child-of-the-sun-bumt-land,  Le.  the  East ; 
while  Hipponax,  cir.  B.C.  530,  associates  the  Bakchanals 
with  Kithairon.®  Another  Anonymous  Fragment  ^^  appa- 
rently identifies  or  closely  links  the  god  with  Ares.  *  0 
Bromios  spear-bearing  Enyahos  [the  Warlike],  father 
Ares  rousing-the-din-of-war,'  but  the  full  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  probably  uncertain.  Euripides  says  similarly 
that  Dionysos  'has  something  of  Axes  in  him.'^^     His 

»  Pratin.  Fiag.  I  f  Vide  inf,  IV.  i.  2. 

•  ly-ag.  xi.  8  Vide  Vni.  i.  Aithiapais. 

'  No.  cix.  Bergk.  ^  Frag,  xd. ;  cf.  Eur.  Bak,  761 ; 

*  Of.   Soph.  Antig,  1147 ;    Eur.      Aristoph.  Thei,  996. 
Bak,  141.  »o  No.  cviu.  Bergk. 

*  Vide  inf,  IV.  iii.  1.  »  Bak,  302. 

•  Frag,  Ivi. 
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savage  and  warlike  phase  frequently  appears.^  An 
obscure  passage  from  Kastorio^  addressed  to  the  god, 
apparently  exhibits  him  in  a  solar  connection.  We  next 
come  to  a  cluster  of  Fragments  which  show  Dionysos  in 
his  tauric  aspect.  Thus  Simonides  ^  alludes  to  *  the  ox- 
slaying  priest  of  King  Dionysos ; '  and  Ion,  in  his  Dithy- 
rambs,* addresses  him  as  *  Inexorable  youth,  bull-faced, 
young  not  young,  sweetest  assistant  of  tempestuous  loves, 
cheering  wine,  lord  of  men.'  This  passage  exhibits,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfect  instance  of  the  almost  absolute 
blending  of  the  Oriental  aspects  of  Dionysos  Tauropos 
with  his  familiar  phase  as  the  Wine-god.  The  divinity  is 
actually  treated  as  the  very  personification  of  wine,  and 
yet  is  also  styled  inexorable,  bull-faced,  young  and  not 
young.  This  latter  point  in  the  description  is  of  doubtful 
meaning,  but  it  may  well  signify  that  the  establishment  of 
his  cult  in  Hellas  was  comparatively  recent,  while  at  the 
same  time  its  origin  was  lost  in  antiquity ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
was  much  younger  in  Hellas  than  in  the  Outer-world. 
The  epithet  *  inexorable'  is  fiilly  explained  when  we  realise 
the  Phoenician  sternness  and  ferocity  of  his  cult ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  feature  in  the  description, 
perhaps  the  adherents  of  the  extreme  vinous  theory  can 
explain  why  wine  personified  is  called  bull-faced.  Fail- 
ing to  supply  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  use  of  this 
very  singular  epithet,  they  must  needs  abandon  their 
theory.  Those  who  accept  the  true  origin  and  character 
of  Dionysos  Taurokeros  can  easily  comprehend  the  poet, 
follow  the  obscure  course  of  the  historic  phases  of  the 
god,  and  understand  the  invocation  of  the  women  of  Elis, 
which  describes  him  as  the  *  Worthy  Bull.'  * 

'  Vide  tn/.  IV.  iii.  2.  *  Frag,  ix. 

»  Frag,  i.  *  Vide  w/.  IV.  ii.  1,  ui.  2,  VI.  i. 

'  Frag,  clxxii.  IX.  iii. 
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SECTION  in. 

EIKON  OP  THE  LYRIC  DIONITSOS. 

The  Lyric  Diony SOS  appears  as  bom  in  Thebai,  and  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Kadmos ; 
and  his  mother,  beloved  by  her  son,  is  at  length  exalted 
to  an  equality  with  the  elder  Aryan  divinities  of  the 
country.  As  the  lord  of  ever-renewing  life  and  vitality 
he  is  Ejssophoros  the  Ivy-bearer,  Kissodotas  the  Ivy- 
crowned,  and  Eukissos  the  Ivy-girt  As  a  kosmogonic 
divinity  he  is  the  Assistant  of  Demeter,  the  great  E^rth- 
mother ;  and  appears  as  Eurychaites  the  Flowing-tressed, 
son  of  Semele  the  foundation  of  material  existence,  who 
is  addressed  as  Tanuetheira  the  Long-haired,  and  Heli- 
kampyx  Curling-hair-circlet-girt,  these  flowing  locks  of 
mother  and  son  typifying  the  flow  and  force  of  the  life- 
vigour  of  the  world.  As  an  Oriental  divinity  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  bull  the  prize  of  the  successful  dithyramb 
in  which  he  triumphs,  is  styled '  bull-faced,'  and  hymned  as 
the  *  Worthy  Bull ; '  and  thus  appears  as  Taiu-okeros  the 
Bull-homed,  and  the  Ox-homed  lakchos  of  the  Mysteries. 
As  fits  a  divinity  of  eastem  votaries  he  is  the  choir-leader 
of  the  heated  dance  wild  and  orgiastic,  and  as  such  is 
Bromios  the  Noisy,  and  Eriboas  the  Loud-shouting,  the  fit 
Associate  of  the  Great  Goddess,  who  is  herself  Chalko- 
krotos  the  Bronze-rattling.  He  is  also  the  Wine-god,  and 
has  something  of  the  War-god  in  him,  an  aspect  occasion- 
ally stern  and  savage.  These  notices,  comparatively  few 
as  they  are,  sufficiently  embrace  the  salient  points  of  the 
character  of  the  god,  a  stranger  of  Oriental  associations 
and  Phoenician  introduction,  a  solar,  igneous,  kosmogonic 
earth-power,  yet  making  his  way  into  the  Aryan  OlJ^mpos, 
the  lord  of  vitality  and  the  son  of  Zeus. 
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SECTION  I. 
THE  DIONTSOS  OF  AISCHTLOS. 

Subsection  I. — Dixmysiah  Alltmons  in  Extant  Plays. 

But  a  tithe  of  the  works  of  the  son  of  Euphorion  have 
descended  to  us,  and  the  seven  extant  Plays  contam  only 
three  direct  Dionysiak  allusions.  In  the  opening  speech 
of  the  EumenideSj  the  scene  of  which  is  at  Delphoi,  the 
Pythia  or  Priestess  of  Apollon  recounting  the  divinities  of 
the  country,  says,  *  And  Bromios  possesses  the  land  from 
the  time  when  the  god  marshalled  the  Bakchai,  having 
contrived  death  for  Pentheus  hke  a  hare.'  ^  Lykourgos,^ 
and  Pentheus  the  grandson  of  Kadmos  and  King  of 
Thebai,  afford  the  two  most  remarkable  instances  of 
hopeless  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bakchik 
cult.  The  episode  of  the  latter  will  be  considered  when 
examining  the  Bakchai  of  Euripides,^  but  the  present  allu- 
sion is  important  as  showing  that  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
Bromios,  the  noisy  and  orgiastic  god,  was  not  indigenous, 
but  was  introduced  into  the  Kadmeis  at  an  early  but  still 
sufficiently  known  period,  and  that  on  its  introduction  it 
was  unsuccessfully  opposed. 

In  their  opening  speech  in  the  Jketides,  the  Chorus, 

'  Eumen,  24-6.  '  Inf,  sec.  iii  2. 

»  Sup,  11.  i.  1. 
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consisting  of  the  daughters  of  Danaos  the  Egyptian, 
exclaim,  *But  if  not  [i.e.  if  they  did  not  escape  from 
their  persecutors],  a  blackened  simburnt  race^  to  Zagreus* 
the  many-guest-receiving  Zeus  of  the  dead  we  will  go.'* 
The  epithet  Zagreus  has  been  interpreted  *  Mighty 
Hunter/  as  if  from  za^  intensive,  and  agreus  the  hunter, 
an  epithet  of  ApoUon,  Pan,  and  several  other  divinities ; 
but  from  the  context  the  poet  seems  to  have  understood 
it  as  derived  from  zogreOy  to  take  alive,  He-that-makes- 
numerous-captives,  i.e.  the  Dead,  called  euphemistically 
the  Majority.*  We  have  already,  in  a  surviving  line  of 
the  Epigonoi^^  caught  a  glimpse  of  *  Zagreus  highest  of 
all  gods,'  the  chthonian  Dionysos,  and  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  refer  to  him  when  speaking  of  some  special 
phases  of  the  god.^ 

In  the  Hepta  epi  Thebas  the  messenger  tells  Eteokles 
that  Hippomedon  *  raves  (J^clk^S)  for  fight  like  a  Thyiad,'  ^ 
i.e.  a  Eager,  a  term  technically  applied  to  a  Bakchante.* 
Such  are  the  slight  Dionysiak  allusions  in  the  extant  Plays 
of  Aischylos ;  and  if  we  knew  nothing  further  about  his 
writings,  and  placed  confidence  in  that  broken  reed  the 
*  argument  from  silence,'  we  should  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  Dionysos  was  a  divinity  about  whose  legendary 
history  Aischylos  was  either  comparatively  ignorant  or 
indifferent. 

Subsection  II. — The  Lykourgeia. 

But  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  citizen  of 
Eleusis,  whose  father,  moreover,  was  personally  connected 
with  the  cult  of  Demeter,  the  great  goddess  and  associate 

'  Vide  inf,  VHI.  i.  AUhiopais.  i,  Zagreus. 
'  This    reading   has   been    truly         *  Sup,  II.  i.  7. 
called  '  a  splendid  emendation.'  '  Inf.  IX.'  yi. 

•  Iket.  144  et  $eq. ;  cf.  lyag.  ccxlii.  '  V.  493 ;  cf.  Eur.  TVoi.  600. 
noticed  inf.  subaec.  3.  »  Qf  yj^  ^^  j^  3Q2. 

*  Of.  Dan.  xii.  2 ;  vide  inf.  VUI. 
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of  Dionysos,  and  who  liimself  also  is  said  to  have  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  divulged,^  had  not  treated  the  Dionysiak 
Cycle  more  copiously  than  appears  from  his  surviving 
Plays ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  history  of 
Dionysos  was  one  of  his  favourite  themes.  For,  not  to 
take  into  account  the  numerous  Dionysiak  allusions  which 
many  of  the  lost  Flays  must  have  doubtless  contained,  both 
the  great  opponents  of  the  god,  Lykoui^os  and  Pentheus, 
were  honoured  by  the  Poet  with  trilogies.  The  trilogy 
forming  the  Lykourgeia  consisted  of  the  Edonoi^  the 
Bassarides^  and  the  Neaniskoiy  with  the  Lyhourgos  as  a 
satyric  afterpiece,  the  whole  forming  a  tetralogy.  The 
Edonoi  appears  to  have  contained  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  Dionysos  in  Thrake,  the  victory  of  Lykourgos 
over  his  train,  and  the  captivity  of  the  god.  Strabo,  in 
his  remarks  on  the  Kouretes,^  has  preserved  three  Frag- 
ments of  the  Play.  The  first  alludes  to '  the  revered  Kotys, 
who  dwells  among  the  Edonoi.'  The  Thrakian  Kotys, 
'  dark-veird  Cotytto,  to  whom  thje  secret  flame  of  mid- 
night torches  bums,'  *  and  whose  worship  was  introduced 
at  Athenai  and  Korinthos  in  comparatively  late  times, 
like  the  Attik  Konisalos,*  and  similar  concepts,  represents 
the  life-vigour  of  Dionysos  Dendrites,  Karpios,  or  Phleon, 
running  wild  in  the  form  of  personal  licentiousness,  a  still 
fiirther  development  of  the  coarse  idea  of  Priapos.^  The 
second  Fragment  introduces  the  Bakchai  with  their  horn- 
hykes  or  booming  flutes,  and  hollow  bronze-bound  kettle- 
drums, fit  instruments  for  the  cult  of  Dionysos  Bromios ; 
and  the  third  graphically  describes  their  effect: — 'The 
burst  of  music  is  poured  forth,^  terror-striking  sounds 

>  Of.  Ariatoph.  Bat.  886 ;  Aristot.  *  Of.  Arifltoph.  Lyntt,  982. 

Eth.  iii.  *  Of.  Mythol  of  the  Aryan  No- 

•  Strabo,  x.  3.  tians.  H.  318. 

>  Vide   mf,    VLU.  i.    Lampter.  "  'AXaXdfrt.    Of.  Vm.  i.  EMeua, 
yykt4%09. 
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imitating  the  beUowing  of  bulls  blare  iu  concert  from 
unseen  recesses,  and  the  echo  of  the  drum  is  borne  along 
like  terrific  subterranean  thunder.'  In  this  very  Aischy- 
han  passage  the  Chorus  are  represented  as  mimicking  the 
bellowing  of  bulls,  and  it  would  seem  that  at  times  the 
Bakchik  votaries  imitated  bulls  in  their  attire  also,^  like 
the  BuUards  or  Bull-baiters  of  modem  times.*  The  cult 
of  Dionysos  Taurokerds  appears  persistently  throughout 
the  investigation. 

Another  Fragment  alludes  to  the  *Edonian  faun-skins,' 
the  peculiar  garb  of  the  Bakchai.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  an  important  part  of  the  mystic  Orphik  dress  of  the 
votary  of  the  kosmogonic  Dionysos  was  '  the  all-variegated 
skin  of  a  wild  faun  much  spotted,  a  representation  of  the 
wondrously-wrought  stars  and  of  the  vault  of  heaven.'* 
With  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Diodoros  that  Dionysos 
is  represented  as  clothed  in  a  faun-skin  on  account  of  the 
stars.*  Strabo  observes  that  the  Orphik  ceremonies  had 
their  origin  among  the  Thrakians,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
their  resemblance  to  the  Phrygian  ritual,  conjectures  that 
the  Phrygians  were  a  Thrakian  colony,  and  adds, '  From 
the  song,  the  rhythm,  and  the  instruments,  all  Thrakian 
music  is  supposed  to  be  Asiatic.'*  TheEdonian  worship, 
says  Niebuhr,  *  is  in  a  certain  sense  Thrakian,  especially 
in  regard  to  women,  and  existed  by  the  side  of  the 
Phrygian.'^  This  common  character  necessitates  a  common 
origin.  Phrygians  and  Thrakians  alike  belonged  to  the 
Aryan  family  of  nations ;  but  their  cult  is  by  no  means 
purely  Aryan,  each  of  them  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  both  the  Turanian  and  Semitic  elements. 
Nor  can  the  conjecture  of  Strabo  that  the  settlement  of 

»  Of.  Eur.  Bak.  922.  »  Sup.  II.  iii,  3. 

'  Vide  an  intereeting  account  of  ^  Biod.  i.  11. 

the  Bullarda  of  Stamford  with  their  *  Of.  Eur.    JBak,  1168,  '  O  Aei- 

*  uncouth  and  antic  dresses '  in  Tinibs^  atic  Bakchai.' 

AhbeyB,  Cagtles,  and  Ancient  Halls  of  ^  Lectures  on  Ethnogrt^y^  i.  288. 
England  and  Wa!^s,  i.  380  et  seq. 
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the  Phrygians  was  the  result  of  an  emigration  from  West 
to  East  be  allowed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bryges  or 
Phryges  who  inhabited  Thrake  and  bordered  on  Make- 
donia,  '  must  be  regarded  as  colonists  of  the  Phrygians, 
the  stream  of  Indo-European  colonisation  having  set 
westward  from  Armenia  into  Phrygia,  and  from  Phrygia 
across  the  straits  into  Europe/^ 

The  Bassarides  appears  to  have  contained  an  account 
of  the  escape  of  Dionysos  and  his  companions  from  their 
bonds,  the  madness  of  Lykourgos,  and  his  slaughter  of 
his  son  Dryas.  The  Bassarides  themselves  are  the  Chorus 
of  Bakchai,  dressed  in  fox-skin  tunics.  Baasara^  a 
Thrakian  word,  but  Semitic  in  origin,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Hellenik  alopexj  fox.  The  Play  also  perhaps  contained 
the  punishment  of  Lykourgos.  According  to  Homeros, 
the  gods  took  away  his  life  ;*  according  to  Sophokles,  he 
was  imprisoned  alive  in  the  rocks,  where  *  the  dreadful 
strength  of  madness  is  ever  ebbing  away.'  He  discovered 
that  ^  in  his  madness  he  had  touched  a  god  with  jeering 
words,  for  he  would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  inspired 
women  and  the  flame  of  Euios,  and  he  angered  the  lay- 
living  Muses.' •  The  Neaniskoi  or  Youths,  forms  the 
third  Play  of  the  trilogy,  and  seems  to  have  recounted 
the  founding  of  the  cult  of  Lykourgos  in  connection  with 
that  of  Dionysos,*  and  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  former. 
The  Neaniskoi  or  Chorus  of  Youths  probably  represented 
the  Mystic^  or  those  initiated  in  the  rites  of  the  god,^  a 
cyclic  Dionysiak  Chorus  such  as  in  early  historic  times 
danced  around  the  altar  of  Zeus  to  the  sound  of  Phrygian 
flutes  and  orgiastic  music.^  Ploutarchos  has  preserved  a 
Fragment  apparently  chanted  by  the  Chorus  in  celebration 
of  the  joint  rites  of  Dionysos  and  Lykourgos,  '  It  is  fitting 

»  Rawlinaon,  Herodotus,  iv.  67,         *  Of.  Eur.  Bhegos,  072 ;  Strabo, 
note.  z.  3. 

»  Sup.  II.  i.  1.  *  Of.  ArUtoph.  Bat  318  et  $eq. 

'  Anftff.  960  et  seq.  ^  Of.  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  36. 
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that  the  mixt-sounding  dithjrramb  familiar  to  Dionysos 
should  accompany.'^ 

Subsection  HI. — Other  Dionysiak  Allusions  in  the 

Apospasmatia. 

In  the  Kaheiroiy  almost  every  line  of  which  is  lost, 
and  which  formed  one  in  the  trilogy  of  the  lasoneia^ 
the  poet  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Athenaios,  to  have 
recounted  the  revelry  of  the  Argonautai  in  Lemnos,* 
where,  according  to  the  myth,  they  arrived  on  their  out- 
ward voyage  shortly  after  the  Lemnian  women  had  mur- 
dered the  males  on  the  island.'  Orgies  seem  to  have 
been  described  as  having  been  performed  in  honour  of 
Dionysos  and  the  Kabeiroi.  The  same  episode  was 
treated  in  the  Lemniai  of  Sophokles,  and  the  loss  of  both 
Plays  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  certainly 
have  afforded  important  illustration  of  the  Semitic  cha- 
racter of  Dionysos  the  associate  of  the  Kabeiroi,  most 
mysterious  peraonages  of  undoubted  Semitic  extraction,* 
and  appropriately  found  as  the  presiding  daemons  of 
Lemnos,  an  isle  sacred  to  the  Semitic  Hephaistos,^  and  a 
Phoenician  colony. 

The  st/ory  of  Pentheus  was  treated  by  the  Poet  in  a 
trilogy,  consisting  of  the  Semele,  Pent/ieus^  and  Xantriai 
or  '  wool-carders.'^  Of  these  Plays  almost  every  line  has 
perished,  but  in  the  latter^  '  the  goddess  Lussa  was  intro- 
duced stimulating  the  Bacchae,  and  creating  in  them 
spasmodic  excitement  from  head  to  foot.*'  Lussa,  Attik 
Lutta,  is  a  personification  of  phrensy.^  Another  Play, 
Dionysou  Trophoij  *  the  nurses  of  Dionysos,'  of  which 

^  AhrenS;  AischyloB,  Frag,  zziii.  ^  Of.  Ovid,  Metam,  iy.  34. 

*  Athen.  x.  7.  '  Frag.  i. 

»  Of.  Herod,  iv.  145.  «  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  35, 

*  Inf,  X.  i.  note, 

*  01.  Poseidmy  xiv.  »  Of.  Eur.  Herak,  Mai,  823. 
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some  ten  words  have  been  preserved,  recounted  the  youth 
and  early  nurturing  of  the  god.^  The  nymphs  of  Dodona, 
to  whom  he  was  entrusted  by  Zeus,  were  seven  in 
number,  Ambrosia,  Koronis,  Eudora,  Dione,  Aisyle, 
Polyxo,  and  Phyto.^  They  were  persecuted  by  Here  and 
the  impious  Lykourgos,  and  were  placed  by  Zeus  among 
the  stars,  where  they  appear  as  the  Hyades,  or  Eainy- 
ones,*  the  seven  stars  in  the  horns  of  Taurus. 

Ora  micant  Tauri  septem  radiantia  flammis, 

Navita  quas  Hyadas  Graius  ah  imbre  vocat, 
Pars  Bacchum  nutrisse  putat.^ 

This  incidental  circumstance  curiously  illustrates  the 
intimate  connection  between  that  animal  and  Dionysos, 
who  is  himself  called  Hyes,  and  his  mother  Semele  Hye, 
in  their  phase  of  the  Earth-life,  as  connected  with  fertilis- 
ing moisture.*  Tzetzes,  in  his  Commentary  on  Lykophron,^ 
quotes  the  line,  *  Father  Theoinos,  yoker  of  the  Mainades,' 
from  some  unknown  play  of  the  poet.  Another  passage,^ 
refers  to  him  as  'Bakcheios  the  prophet,'  and  another 
from  the  Sisyphos  Drapetea^  the  Fugitive,  speaks  of 
*  Zagreus  who  receives  many  guests ; '  ®  and  the  foregoing 
comprise  all  the  surviving  allusions  of  Aischyloe  to  the 
god  and  his  cult.  This  is  a  slight  residuum,  but  still  we 
may  truly  say,  '  F^egie  Aeschylus  Bacchi  laudem  decla- 
ravit,'  since  no  less  than  eight  or  nme  of  his  Plays  were 
devoted  to  Dionysiak  subjects.  As  the  three  great  Attik 
Tragedians  give  a  most  harmonious  and  closely  connected 
account  of  the  god,  I  shall  notice  the  combined  Eikon 
which  they  present,  after  having  referred  to  the  Dionysiak 
allusions  of  Sophokles  and  Euripides. 

*  Gf.  Eur.  Kyk.  4 ;  tup,  IL  i.  observed  by  '  ancient  mariners.'    Cf. 

'  Pherekjdes,  From,  xlvi.  Ixziv. ;  Eur.  Jon,  1166. 

Schol.    in    Horn.    IL    xviii.    48(5 ;  *  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  165-7. 

Apollod.   m.  iv.   3 ;  Hygin.  Porf.  *  Vide  m/.  VUI.  i.  Hyet,  Phl%a$. 

Attron,  ii.  21.  «  V.  1247. 

»  Cf.  Hor.  Car,  I.  iii.  14,  « Tristes  '  Apud  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18. 

Hvadas  \ '  Vir.  Aen,  i.  744,  iii.  616,  *  Firag,  ccxlii.  edit  Ahiens. 
'  rluviaa  Hyades.'    They  were  much 
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SECTION  II. 
THE  DIONTSOS  OF  SOPHOKLES. 

Subsection  I. — Dionysos  and  Nysa. 

In  a  fragment  of  the  Triptolemos  quoted  by  Strabo, 
we  read — *  I  beheld  the  famed  Nysa,  the*  abode  of 
Bakchik  fury,  which  the  ox-horned  lakchos  inhabits  as 
his  best  beloved  retreat ;  where  no  bird  screams.'^  The 
speaker  in  this  passage  is  probably  Triptolemos  himself, 
who,  according  to  the  myth,  was  carried  over  the  earth  in 
a  winged  chariot,  the  gift  of  his  patroness  Demeter,  and 
from  which  he  distributed  seeds  of  wheat  to  mankind.* 
From  this  it  is  probable  that  the  Nysa  referred  to  in  the 
passage  was  not  one  of  the  places  of  that  name  within 
Hellenik  or  neighbouring  regions,®  as  the  Euboian  Nysa 
alluded  to  in  the  invocation  to  the  god  in  the  Antigone^ 
or  the  Thrakian  Nysa  of  Lykourgos.*  Later  writers,  such 
as  Diodoros,  give  ftdl  accounts  of  Nysas  in  India,  Arabia, 
and  elsewhere ;  but  this  passage  is  peculiarly  important  as 
showing  that  Dionysos  Bouker6s,  the  Ox-horned  lakchos, 
had  in  early  tradition  a  distant  and  favourite  abode, 
the  renowned  Nysa,  evidently  his  original  home  and  the 
true  starting-point  of  his  cult,  deep  in  the  Outer-world 
and  as  un-Hellenik  as  the  ox-homed  god  himself. 

Among  the  numerous  writers  who  treated  of  Dionysos 
and  the  legendary  history  of  Thebai,  was  the  celebrated 
Antimachos,  an  epic  and  elegiac  poet  of  Klaros,^  a  place 
already  noticed  as  possessing  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  ApoUon.^  Antimachos,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  author  of  the  ThebaiSy 

»  Strabo,  XIV.  i.  7.  •  IL  vi.  133. 

»  Of.  ib.  I.  ii.  20.  •  Of.  Ovid,  Trist.  I.  vi.  1. 

*  Of.  Eur.  Bah,  666.  •  Sup.  II.  iii.  2. 

*  Vide  subaec.  ii. 
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a  great  ^ic  poem  which  we  may  presume  was  of  high 
merit,  as  the  AlexandriaQ  grammarians  assigned  to  him 
the  second  place  among  epic  writers.  He,  together  with 
some  other  of  the  poets,  held  that  Lykourgos  wsis  not 
king  of  any  part  of  Thrake,  but  of  Arabia,  and  that 
Nysa  accordingly  was  in  Arabia.^  His  opinion  about 
Lycourgos  is  untenable,  but  as  regards  Nysa  he  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  Sophokles.  Where  Dionysos  is 
there  is  always  a  Nysa,^  and  hence,  if  he  came  into  Hellas 
from  the  Outer-world,  the  original  Nysa  was  there  also.* 

Subsection  IT. — Dionysos  and  Thebai. 

In  the  Oidipous  Tyrannos  the  Chorus  invoke  the  god 
as  follows  : — '  Chrysomitres  [the  Golden-mitred],  too,  I 
call,  sumamed  of  this  our  land,  the  wine-faced  Bakchos 
Euios,  companion  of  the  Mainades,^  flaming  with  beaming 
fir-torch.'*  There  is  a  double  Oriental  reference  in  the 
epithet  Chrysomitres :  (1),  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern 
head-dress,  the  turban  ;^  and  (2),  as  being  a  solar  epithet, 
like  Chrysokomes,^  and  Chrysopes,®  and  referring  to  the 
golden-  haired,  faced,  or  crowned  Sun  or  Mithra.*  It  will 
next  be  observed  that  the  poet  represents  the  Theban 
Chorus,  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  the  time  of  Oidipous, 
that  is,  in  the  fourth  generation  fi[X)m  Kadmos,  as  asserting 
that  the  god  had  already  received  the  name  of  Bakchos 
Euios  at  Thebai.  It  has  been  said  that  the  epithet  Bakchos 
*  does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotos,'  whose 
death  has  been  placed  as  late  as  about  B.C.  407.  It 
appears,  however,  more  probable  that  the  historian  died 
about  B.C.  423,^®  and  he  himself,  as  well  as  Aischylos,^^ 

>  Of.  Diod.  Sik.  iii.  66.  •  Cf.  Herod,  i.  195. 

7  Hedod,  Theog,  947. 


*  Of.  Sup.  n.  i.  1,  6. 

»  Vide  m/.  Vm.  i.  Nyno$. 


*  Eur.  Bak.  663. 


<  Of.  Sup.  aec.  i.  8,  <  Yoker^f-Ui©-  •  Inf.  XII.  iv. 

MainadeA.*  ^^  Of.  Kawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  20. 

»  Qui.  Tyr.  209-14.  "  Frag,  ccccxi. 

H  2 
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speaks  of  Dionysos  as  Bakcheios,^  the  Exciter-to-phrensy,* 
while  the  name  Baccheus  occurs^n  the  Antigone^  which 
was  brought  out  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  440,  and  Bakchos 
in  the  passage  before  us.  The  obvious  inference  is  that 
this  whole  class  of  epithets  originated  at  a  much  earlier 
date.*  The  god  is  further  addressed  as  *  flaming  with 
beaming  fir-torch.'  ^  Here  we  have  an  igneous  cult,  which 
also  includes  the  solar  and  astral  phases.  The  kosmogonic, 
igneous  divinity  is  lord  equally  of  day  and  night,  at  once 
Pyropos  the  Fiery-faced,  and  Chrysokomes  the  Golden- 
tressed,  Tiampter  the  Torch-bearer,  and  Nyktelios  the 
Nightly-one.  The  flaming  resinous  fir-torches,  moreover, 
symbolise  the  bright  lights  of  heaven,  and  so  in  the 
Antigone  the  god  is  addressed  by  a  double  reference,  as 
*  chorus-leader  of  the  fire-breathing  stars.'®  The  torch- 
bearing,  faun-skin-girt  worshipper  thus  represented  the 
starry  vault  by  a  two-fold  symbolism,  and  Dionysos 
be**r)mes  a  fit  companion  for  Kotytto. 

Connected  with  the  fir-  or  pine-torch  of  Dionysos  is 
the  mystic  pine-cone  which,  according  to  a  passage  in 
the  Orphik  Poems,^  was  among  the  symbols  used  in  the 
Bakchik  mysteries.  It  was  also  carried  at  the  end  of  the 
Thyrsos  or  budding-rod,®  itself  the  emblem  of  vitality, 
as  a  symbol  of  fruitfulness  and  productive  power ;  *®  and, 
according  to  Porphyrios,^^  was  an  emblem  of  the  Sun,  *  the 
great  vivifying  and  procreative  power  in  nature ;  *  ^^  and 
thus  is  most  appropriately  connected  with  Dionysos  in  his 
phase  as  Dendrites  and  Karpios,  and  also  in  his  solar 
aspects,  as  it  is  with  the  cone-shaped,  sacred  stones  of 

'  Herod,  iv.  79.  Protrept.  ii. 

«  Of.  ib.  108.  ^  Of.  Eur.  Bak.  146. 

»  V.  1122.  »  Vide  inf.  VIH.  u.  Wand. 

*  Vide  inf.  IX.  i.  ^^  Of.  Bimeen,  Egype$  Place,  iv. 
»  Of.   Eur.  ArchdoMj  Frag.  Ui. ;      233. 

Arietoph.  Bat.  340  et  »eq.  "  Euseb.  Euan.  Apod.  iiL  7. 

•  Anliff.  1146.  "  Poseidon,  xzxvi. 
^  IVag.  XTii.;   apud  Clem.  Alex. 
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Phoenicia,  and  the  cone  in  the  hand  of  the  hierakephalic 
Assyrian  Genius  and  other  figures  at  Nimriid  and  Khors- 
abad.^  There  is  also  a  connection  between  the  fir-cone 
and  Dionysos  Theoinos,  as  the  turpentine  yielded  by  the 
fir  was  one  of  the  seasonings  mixed  by  the  ancients  with 
wine,  a  practice  which  still  prevails  in  the  interior  of 
Hellas.  In  the  Trachiniai  we  meet  with  the  expression, 
*  Bakchik  Thebai'  *  The  *  Bakchik  vine '  is  also  alluded 
to,®  and  the  exciting  ivy,  which  *  hurries  one  along  like 
a  Bakchik  contest.'*  Again,  in  the  (Hdipous  Tyrannoa 
reference  is  made  to  the  '  Bakcheian  god  dwelUng  on  the 
mountain  heights,'  and  to  '  the  HeUkonian  nymphs  with 
whom  he  chiefly  sports,'*  in  his  phase  as  Dionysos  Poly- 
parthenos,*  a  passage  which  connects  one  of  his  favourite 
abodes  with  the  vicinity  of  Thebai.  But  the  most  remark- 
able Dionysiak  allusion  in  Sophokles  is  the  beautiful 
invocation  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Antigone^  which  I  venture 
to  translate  : — 

0  Thou  of  many^-name,  who  aye  hast  been 
The  glory  of  the  fair  Kadmeian  Queen, 

Son  of  loud- thundering  Zeus,  whose  sway 
Benowned  Italia  ^ 

And  Eleusinian  vales  Demeter's  shrine  obey ! 
0  Bakcheus,  who  at  Thebes  dost  dwell, 
Thebes,  mother-city  of  each  Bakchanal : 
Where  the  Ismenos  flows  with  gentle  tone. 
Where  once  the  savage  dragon's  teeth  were  sown     . 

Above  the  double-crested  mount  * 
The  smoke  and  flame  beheld  thee  as  they  rose,^^ 

Where  the  Korykian  Nymphs  at  the  Kastalian  fount 
Thy  votaries  repose. 

^  Of.  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Mont,  ^  Vb.  1115-54. 

ii.  0,  29  *,  Lenormant^  Ancient  Hist,  '  Cf.  Horn.  Hymn,  Eis  Dionuson. 

rf  the  Eattf  ii.  229  et  sej,  *  Of.  *  The  two-topt  mount  divine/ 

*  V.  510.  Milton.     From  An  Epitaph,  an  un- 

*  V.  706.  published  poem  discoyered  by  Pro- 

*  V.  218.  feesor  Morley. 

*  Did,  Tyr,  U{^  et  seq.  *<>  Of.  Eur.  /on,  1125. 

*  Vide  inf.  VIII.  L  OunmmanpK 
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The  Nysian  hills,'  with,  ivy  covered  o*er, 
The  many-clustering  vines  on  the  green  shore,' 
Behold  thy  progress  to  thy  Theban  shrine. 
Amid  immortal  words  of  Evoe  divine  I 
For  Thebes  thou  honourest 
Of  cities  most  and  best, 
With  thy  mother  who,  mid  lightning  and  mid  thunders 
passed  to  rest.* 
And  now,  since  'neath  the  plague  thy  seat 
Is  perishing,  with  healing  feet 

Swifb  to  our  succour  flee,' 
From  the  Pamassan  slopes  ^  or  o^er  the  sounding  sea.^ 
0  leader  of  the  stars  that  breathe  and  bum,^ 
Lord  of  the  voices  of  the  uight,^  return ; 
Offspring  of  Zeus  I  reveal  again 
Thy  glory  with  thy  Naxian  train," 
Who  all  night  long  with  phrensied  spirit  sing 
And  dance  in  honour  of  their  Bakchik  king.' 

This  passage  contains  in  itself  almost  all  the  principal 
features  in  the  character  of  the  god.  His  cult  has  long 
been  established  in  the  isles  of  the  Aigaion ;  and  speeding 
westward  like  the  beacon-light  that  revealed  the  fall  of 
Troia  to  the  watchman  at  Mykenai,  it  has  leaped  the 
narrow   stiaight  of  the  Euripos,  and  fixed  its  seat  at 


'  Nysa  in  Euboia ;  cf.  Thy  en  Sik, 
IVng.  vii. 

*  Of.  Pindar,  Olymp,  ii.  88 ;  Eur. 
Ilippol,  658. 

*  As  Hjgi&tee  the  Healer,  and 
Soter  the  Saviour. 

*  Of.  Eur.  Iph.  in  Tau,  1243 ; 
loHy  716;  Aristoph.  Neph.  003. 

*  *  The  wild  Euripus ;  *  cf.  Ais. 
Aff.  283. 

*  The  fiery  kosmogonic  Dionysos 
by  day  gleaming  from  the  solar  eye  as 
Pyropos  or  Ohrysopes,  by  night  be- 
comes the  Ohoragos  of  the  '  starry 
quire/  mystically  symbolised  by  the 
torches,  though  these  had  also 
other  significations.  This  astral  cult 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  the  Semitic 
East,  and  finds  a  remarkable  Western 


echo  in  the  celebrated  Seven  Gates 
of  Thebai,  each  dedicated  to  a  planet. 
Of.  Nonnos,  v.  69  et  $eq, ;  Bunaen, 
IIS^p^B  Place,  iv.  252 ;  Gladstone, 
Juv.  Mun.  123,  316. 

^  As  N^ktelios  the  Nightly-one, 
and  Nyktipolos  the  Night-wander- 
ing ;  c^  Eur.  Ian,  718, 1040 ;  Zre^a, 
JF^'Off.  ii. 

»  Of.  9up,  II.  i.  3.  The  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Keos,  Seriphos, 
Oliaros,  Thera,  Anaphe,  and  Amor- 
gos,  were  all  known  Phoenician 
colonies.  Vide  Dr.  W.  Smithes  An- 
cient Atlas,  map  ix. 

»  Lit.— ^  their  lord  lakchos.'  The 
cult  of  the  tauriform  Dionysos  or  *  Ox- 
horned  lakchos  ^  {nip,  subsec.  i.)»  i^ 
thus  positiyety  connected  with  Nazoe. 
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Thebai,  his  best  beloved  abode,  the  '  metropolis '  of  the 
Bakchai.  But  it  has  also  made  wide  progress  thence  in 
other  parts  of  continental  Hellas.  He  sports  with  the 
Nymphs  of  HeUkon  and  Eastalia,  rules  at  Delphoi  en- 
throned by  the  side  of  ApoUon,  and,  passing  southward, 
surmounts  the  rugged  range  of  Kithairon,  and  descends 
into  the  Thriasian  plain  to  become  the  associate  of 
Demeter  in  the  vale  of  Eleusis ;  thence  eastward  into 
Attika,  and  westward  to  Korinthos  and  Sikyon,  and  so  to 
the  regions  of  Magna  Graeda  beyond. 

The  jolly  god  in  triumph  cornea, 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums. 

In  the  Antigone,  the  Chorus  propose  to  approach  the 
temples  of  the  gods  with  dances  that  shall  last  all  night 
long,  and  exclaim,  *Let  Bakcheios,  shaker  of  Thebai, 
lead  off'  *  the  dance.  These  are  the  nightly  Naxian 
dances ;  ani  I  shall  next  refer  to  the  connection  between 
Dionysos  and  motion.* 


I  SECTION  III. 

THE   DIONTSOS  OF  EUBIPIDES. 

Subsection  L — Dionysos  and  the  Dance. 

In  speaking  of  Dionysos  and  the  Dance,  I  shall  notice 
(1)  the  dance  of  Bakchik  votaries,  either  simply  joyous, 
or  furious  and  orgiastic ;  and  (2)  the  universal  mystic 
nature-dance,  as  connected  with  the  kosmogonic  divinity. 
The  dance  of  the  Eumenides  is  spoken  of  as  being  'joy- 
less,'* literally  without-Bakchik-fire  ;*  but  the  dances  of 
Dionysos  are  either  joyous,  such  as  that  in  which  the 

'  V.  163.  »  OreU.  310. 

»  Inf.  sec.  iii.  1.  *  Of.  Herak.  Mai,  801. 
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Theban  maidens  are  represented  as  celebrating  the  birth 
of  the  god,^  or  furiously  orgiastic,  as  those  of  the  Mainades 
or  Kavers.^  Speaking  merely  of  the  joyous  dance,  the 
poet  says  : — *  His  mother  wedded  to  Zeus  bore  Bromios, 
whom  the  twisted  ivy  instantly  twining  round  whilst  yet 
an  infant,  blessed  and  covered  with  verdant  shading 
branches,  a  subject  of  Bakchik  choral  dance  for  Theban 
virgins  and  inspired  women.'*  And,  again,  *  Why,  0 
Ares,  art  thou  hostile  to  the  festivals  of  Bromios?  Thou 
dost  not  in  the  beautiful  circling  dance  of  youthful  maids, 
with  flowing  locks,  on  the  breath  of  the  flute,  sing  the 
song  in  which  are  dance-stimulating  delights.'^  But  mere 
mirth  easily  becomes  fiast  and  fiuious,  and  then  the  joyous 
dance  deepens  into  the  orgiastic  or  raving  dance,  such  as 
is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  Bakchai^  the  wild,  circular 
whirling  of  the  thyrsos-maddened  and  faun-skin-clad 
votary,*  the  phrensied  Naxian  cult,  in  which  the  god  is 
the  *  leader  of  the  revel/ ^  Dionysos,  like  Poseidon 
Ennosigaios,  is  Elelichth6n,  the  Earth-shaker,^  and  the 
epithet  appears  to  include  among  its  meanings  the  idea 
of  the  ground  being  shaken  by,  or  moving  in  concert 
with,  the  orgiastic  dancers.*  And  the  further  this  dancing 
cult  is  traced  into  the  Semitic  East,  the  wilder  and  more 
furious  does  it  become,  until  passing  through  the  Kory- 
bantic  and  Kouretik  phases  of  Asia  Minor  and  Kr6t6,  it 
culminates  in  Phoenician  regions  in  the  form  of  Baalic 
leapings  on  the  very  altar  itself,  accompanied  with  self- 
wounding  and  mutilation,*  the  grim  worship  of  those  who — 

Wkh  cymbal's  ring 
Call  the  grisly  King, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue. 

»  PhoiniB,  666.  •  Orj^ik  Jlymn,  Ui.  7. 

«  Bah.  1060.  '  Of.   Bak,    587    et  »eq. ;    Soph. 

'  Phoinis,  649  ei  $eq.  Antig.  163;  Orphik  Hymnj  xlyii. 

*  Ihid.  7^4  et  seq, ;  cf.  KykiopSy  63.  »  Of.  Bak,  727. 

»  Of.  Phomis,  792.  »  Of.  1  Kings,  xviii.  26. 
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In  early  Hellenik  history,  too,  the  furious  and  orgiastic 
character  of  the  Bakchik  dance  is  well  sustained.  Thus 
Archilochos,  cir.  B.C.  700,  exdaims — ^'I  know  how  to 
lead  off  the  dithjrramb,  the  beautiful  strain  of  king 
Dionysos,  when  my  mind  is  struck  with  wine  as  with  a 
thunderbolt,'  ^  a  singular  expression,  appearing  to  refer  to 
the  mystic  birth  of  the  god,  and  to  imply  that  as  he 
sprang  to  light  amidst  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus, 
so  his  cult  is  best  sustained  by  the  corresponding  mental 
fury  and  confusion  produced  in  the  heated  votary  by 
wine.  Similarly  speaks  Epicharmos,  B.C.  500,  in  a  Frag- 
ment preserved  in  Athenaios — *  There  is  not  a  dithyramb 
if  you  drink  water.'*    '  The  dithyramb,*  says  Donaldson, 

*  originally  was  nothing  more  than  a  Comus,  and  one,  too, 
of  the  wildest  and  most  Corybantic  ciiaracter.  A  crowd 
of  worshippers,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  danced  up 
to  and  around  the  blazing  altar  of  Jupiter.'*  Singing  as 
they  danced  the  birth,  the  adventures,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  glories  of  Dionysos,  they  typified  the  grand  kosmic 
circular  dance-movement  of  material  phenomena,  which 
is  headed  by  their  king  as  *  the  choir-leader  of  the  fire- 
breathing  stars.'  Far  different  fix>m  these  wild  Dionysiak 
revelries  are  the  sterner  and  purer  Doiik  dances,  the  cult 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  Aryan  Sun-god,  the  fiu:-darting 
king  ApoUdn,  who  himself  leads  the  stately  choir,  not 
with  maddened  foot,  but  with  noble  and  lofty  steps,*  the 

*  sort  of  dancing '  which  '  aims  at  preserving  dignity  and 
freedom/^  and  thus 

Triumphs  in  victorious  dance 

O'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance. 

Next,  as  to  the  universal  mystic  nature-dance  in  con- 

*  Trag,  Ixxvii. ;  w/p.  III.  i.  1.  ^  Of.  Horn,  Hymn,  BU  ApoB,  514 

'  Athen^  xiy.  6 ;  cf.  SimonideB,  ^  seq. 
Frag,  cxlviii.  *  '  Emmeleiai/  or  dances  of  order. 

'  Theatre  oj  the  Chreek$,  35.  Plat.  LatCB,  vii. 
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nection  with  the  kosmogonic  Dionysos,  Spiritof-the- 
Apparent  The  first  passage  fix)m  our  philosophical  poet 
relating  to  this  somewhat  occult  subject,  is  as  follows : — 
^  I  am  ashamed  of  the  god  honoured-by-many-hymns,  if 
around  the  Kastalian  founts^  he  by  night,  lying  sdeepless, 
shall  behold  the  torch,  a  spectator  of  the  Eikads  when 
the  starry-faced  ether  of  Zeus  is  wcmt  to  begin  the  choric 
dance.  Aad  the  Moon  dances  and  the  fifty  daughters  of 
NSreus  who  are  in  the  sea  and  in  the  eddies  of  the  ever- 
flowing  rivers,  celebrate  in  choric  dance  the  golden- 
crowned  Damsel  and  her  awful  Mother/^  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is,  that  the  Chorus  would  be  ashamed  of 
Dionysos  if  he  did  not  duly  hasten  from  his  favourite 
abode  to  take  part  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  when  all 
nature  combined  to  honour  Demeter  the  Earth-mother, 
and  her  daughter  PersephonS  the  Damsel.  The  Eikads 
are  the  Twenties,  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  which  was  dedicated  to  lakchos,  fell  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  Attik  month  Boedromidn,  September- 
October,  in  which  the  Mysteries  were  celebrated.  Dionysos, 
therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  attend 
at  Eleusis  on  the  Eikas,  or  twentieth  day  of  the  month. 
On  this  sixth  day  of  the  Mysteries,  which  was  the  most 
solemn  of  all,  when  at  Adienai,  in  historic  times,  the 
image  of  lakchos,  torch  in  hand  and  crowned  with 
myrtle,  was  carried  along  the  sacred  road  of  the  Kera- 
meikos,  or  Potters'  Quarter,  to  Eleusis,  moon,  stars,  seas, 
and  streams  are  said  to  dance  in  honour  of  the  Earth- 
mother  and  her  Child ;  and,  therefore,  also  in  honour  of 
their  associate  Dionysos,  for  he  also  is  the  son  of  D6m6ter, 
of  PersephonS,  or  of  both.®  The  '  etherial  dances  of  the 
stars  Pleiads  and  Hyads'*  are  represented  as  adorning 
the  shield  of  Achilleus ;  *  and  in  another  passage  the  poet 

»  Of.  Soph.  AfUiff.  1130.  *  JElektra,  iff!, 

^  Ion,  1074  tt  tea.  *  Cf.  II  XTiii.  486  e^  907. 

»  Sup,  U.  iii.  6,  III  L  3. 
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speaks  of '  the  eddyings  of  the  stars/  ^  A  doubtful  chorus 
in  the  Helen&^  in  which  DSmSter  and  Kybele  are  incor- 
rectly identified,  treats  of  the  search  of  the  former  for  her 
lost  daughter  Persephon^and  concludes — 'Of  much  power 
[i.^.,  of  mighty  occult  influence]  are  the  all-vaiiegated  gar- 
ments of  fauuHskin,  and  the  green  ivy  wound  on  Uie  sacred 
wands,  and  the  circular  shaking  of  the  magic  wheels  in 
the  whirling  ether.  And  the  hair  flowing  like  a  Bakche, 
for  Bromios,  and  the  nightly  vigils  of  the  goddess.'  Here 
we  have  a  terrestrial  representation  of  the  etherial  stany 
dance ;  everything  turns,  revolves,  circles,  and  eddies ; 
while  the  spotted  dress  and  tresses  flowing  in  honour  of 
Dionysos  Eurychaites,  with  their  mystic  meanings,  are 
&miliar  incidents.  The  sacred  wands  are  the  stalks  of 
the  Narthex,  or  Fennel-giant,  in  a  hollow  stem  of  which 
Prometheus  was  said  to  have  conveyed  the  spark  of 
heavenly  fire  to  earth,  and  which  was  carried  at  the 
Bakchik  festivals.*  The  Bhomboi,  or  magic  Wheels, 
literally  anything  that  has  a  spinning  or  circular  motion, 
arc  like  the  cone^  among  '  the  symbols  of  the  Dionysiak 
Mysteries.'^  Other  writers,  such  as  Maximus  Tyrius,  speak 
of  the  '  chorus  of  stars  ; '  ^  and  the  Pleiads,  according  to 
Hyginus,  were  '  thought  to  lead  the  starry  chorus.' '  We 
have  then,  in  passages  such  as  these,  the  idea  of  a  circular 
kosmic  nature-dance,  arising  from  a  perception  more  or 
less  real  of  cyclic  movement  in  surrounding  phenomena. 
Thus  as  regards  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  themselves,  all 
circular  in  form,  they  pass  across  the  semi-<iircle  of  the 
sky,  apparently  moving  circularly  round  the  earth  ;  and 
so  Professor  Ruskin  observes,  that  one  of  the  meauiugs 
of  the  Dolphin  in  Hellenik  symbolism  is  *  the  ascending 

*  HdUnt,  1408.  »  Of.  OrMk  Hymny  Frag.  rriL ; 
»  Vs.  1301-68.                                     vide  inf.  VIU.  ii.  Wheti. 

»  Of.  BaK  147 ;  vide  tn/.  VIH.  2,         •  0^.  Aia.  Ag,  4. 
Wand.  ^  TwA.  Astron.  ii.  21. 

*  Sup.  sec  ii.  2. 
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and  descending  course  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  one  sea-horizon  to  another — the  dolphin's  arching 
rise  and  replunge  (in  a  summer  evening,  out  of  calm  sea, 
then*  black  backs  roll  round  with  exactly  the  slow  motion 
of  a  waterwhee[)j  the  mystic  Bhombos,  ^  being  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  emergence  of  the  sun  or  stars  from  the  sea 
in  the  east,  and  plunging  beneath  in  the  west.'  ^  Again, 
as  r^ards  the  seas  and  rivers,  the  Homerik  ocean-stream 
into  which  all  the  rivers  run,  surrounds  the  earth  as  it  did 
the  shield  of  Achilleus,^  which  displayed  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  Eosmogony.  Okeanos  is  thus  the  vast 
*  circle  of  the  earth,'  the  belt  of  the  kosmogonic  Dionysos, 
without  the  stars  even,  inasmuch  as  they  sink  into  it,  and 
when  the  Beaming  Sun,  Fhaethdn,  darts 

Golden  rays  on  the  flowings  of  Ocean, 
Wondrous  the  splendour  appears  on  the  surface  and  mixed  with 

water, 
Whirling  around  and  around,  in  circles  revolving  it  sparkles. 
Full  in  the  presence  of  God :  while,  beneath  the  breast  boimd- 

less,  the  girdle 
Shows  as  a  circle  of  Ocean,  an  infinite  wonder  to  look  at« 

And,  again,  this  cyclic  phenomenal  movement  is 
clearly  connected  with  the  circularity  in  the  flight  of  time 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons, '  seed-time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night ; '  and 
it  was  this  cyclic  recurrence  alike  of  seasons  and  pheno- 
mena which  *  certain  philosophers '  of  the  present  day 
are  fond  of  dignifying  under  the  name  of  *  Laws  of 
Nature,'  which  smote  with  such  weariness  upon  the  heart 
of  the  aged  Solomon,  and  made  him  exclaim,  *  the  sun 
ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hasteth  to  his  plac€ 
whence  he  arose.' — (First  Circle.)  '  The  wind  goeth 
toward  the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the  north ;  it 

'  Queen  efthe  Ait',  i.  39.  »  II,  xviii.  606.  ^  Sup.lL  iii. 
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whirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again, 
according  to  his  circuits.' — (Second  Circle.)  *A11  the 
rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the 
place  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  thgy  return  again.' 
— (Third  Circle.)  '  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done.' — (Fourth  Circle.)  But  this  Solomonian 
feeling  of  weariness  is  alike  far  removed  fi-om  the 
immortal  chorus  of  stars  smging  together,  and  from  the 
Dionysiak  freshness  of  the  earth,  which,  in  comparison 
with  her  children,  abideth  ever.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
are  tireless  ;  and  on  earth  the  Bakchik  votary,  representa- 
tive of  the  unflagging  earth-life,  can  dance  and  sing  the 
live-long  night  in  honour  of  his  divinity.  How  exqui- 
sitely Milton,  in  that  wonderfiil  poem  named  after  the 
impersonation  of  the  band  of  Bakchik  revellers,  describes 
this  universal  kosmic  dance : —  ^ 

We  that  are  of  purer  fire. 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 
Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  va  swift  rav/nd  the  months  and  years. 

Observe  the  close  connection  between  the  natural  pheno- 
mena, circles,  and  the  time  or  season-circles,  and  how  all 
nature  joins  the  mystic  ritual : — 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 
And,  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves. 
Trip  the  pert  &iries  and  the  dapper  elves. 

The  Bakchic  votary  must  in  his  cult  symbolise  this 
nature-dance,  so 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 
In  a  light,  fantastic  round. 

Again,  to  quote  from  modem  poetry  in  illustration  of 
*the  stars'  concentric  rings,'  *Thou,'  says  the  Morning 
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Star  to  Lucifer,  in  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  English 
poetesses : — 

Did'st  sting  my  wheel  of  glory  [^Rhombos] 
Along  t|ie  Grod-light  by  a  qaickening  touch  I 
Aroundy  around  the  firmam^ental  ocean 
I  awam,  expanding  with  delirious  fire ! 
Around,  around,  around,  in  blind  desire 
To  be  drawn  upwards  to  the  Infinite — 
Until,  the  motion  flinging  out  the  motion 
To  a  keen  whirl  of  passion  and  avidity. 
To  a  dim  whirl  of  languor  and  delight, 
/  v}Ound  i/a  girant  orbita  smooth  and  white 

With  that  intense  rapidity. 
Around,  around, 

I  wound  and  vrUerwound, 
While  aU  the  cyclAc  heavens  about  me  spun. 
Stars,  planets,  suns,  and  moons  dilated  broad, 
Then  flashed  together  in  a  single  sun. 
And  wound,  and  wound  in  one. 
And  as  they  wound  I  wound,  around,  around. 
In  a  great  fire  I  almost  took  for  God/ 

'  Nature/  says  Emerson, '  centres  into  balls.  The  eye 
is  the  first  circle;  the  horizon  which  it  forms  is  the 
second;  and  throughout  nature  this  primary  figure  is 
repeated  without  end.  It  is  the  highest  emblem  in  the 
cipher  of  the  world.  St.  Augustin  [following  earlier 
sages]  described* the  nature  of  God  as  a  circle  whose 
centre  was  everywhere  and  its  circumference  nowhere. 
We  are  all  our  lifetime  reading  th^  copious  sense  of  this 
first  of  forms'^  Elsewhere,  when  alluding  to  Phoenician 
architecture,  and  especially  to  their  circular  tower-pillars 
and  to  the  circular  form  in  which  even  cities,  such  as 
Hagmatana,^  or  the  Phoenician  settlement  at  Caere  in 
Italia,  called  Argylla,  the  Eound  Town,  were  sometimes 

>   WorkB,  i.  126.    For  iUuBtration  '  Agl)atana,  Herod,  i.  98.    Ek- 

of  this  pafisacre,  vide  inf,  VIII.  ii.      batana  ia  the  general  Hellenik  form. 
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constructed,  I  ventured  to  suggest  thai  the  mysterious 
Eykldpes,  in  illustration  of  whose  single  eye  so  many 
ingenious  theories  have  been  offered,  were,  as  the  name 
may  fairly  be  interpreted,  Circle-builders.  And  as  the 
cyclic  nature  of  things  appears  equally  in  human  thought 
and  action,  according  to  the  common  saying,  'history 
repeats  itself,'  and  in  the  material  phenomena  around, 
so  it  was  most  natural  that  man,  whose  inventions  are 
never  entirely  original,  but  always  more  or  less  imitations 
of,  or  adaptations  from,  something  beyond  him,  should 
in  his  works  strive  to  copy  and  perpetuate  this  *  first  of 
forms,*  and  hence,  probably,  circular  cities  and  temples, 
and  stone  circles,  not  peculiar  to  one  race  or  country,  but 
widely  scattered  through  the  world.^  It  matters  compara- 
tively little  who  built  them,  and  how,  if  we  know  why 
they  were  built  and  what  they  symbolise.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  famous  in  the  art  of  circle-building ;  but  it 
woidd  be  most  erroneous  to  suppose  that  all  circular 
erections  are  Phoenician,  for  some  are  found  in  regions 
where  probably  the  Phoenician  never  penetrated,  and  it 
is  idle  to  imagine  that  proficiency  in  an  art  implies  its 
monopoly.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  when  we  find  such 
erections,  or  their  connected  symbolism,  in  regions  within 
the  limits  of  Phoenician  enterprise,  we  have  strong  primd 
fade  evidence  to  connect  the  world-colonising  nation  with 
the  work.  Thus,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Dionysiak  isle  of  Naxos  was  StrongylS  the  Circular,  or 
Kykl6pian.*  The  word  implies  that  which  is  tightly 
pressed  together,  so  that  the  angles  are  rounded  off,  and 
it  becomes  baU-shaped  like  '  the  round  world.'  Of  course, 
the  natural  shape  of  the  island  suggested  the  name,  but 

'  It  is  somewhat  singiilar  that,  companying  symholism.  It  is  no 
considering  the  attention  which  is  sufficient  explanation  of  a  stone- 
now  bestowed  on  *  rude  stone  monu-  circle  that  it  was  used  as  a  burying* 
mentSy*  the  circular  character  of  place.  Why  should  the  dead  be 
many  of  them  should  not  be  more  miried  tn  a  cirde  ? 
noticed  in  connection  with  its  ac-  '  Sup,  II.  i.  3. 
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it  may  fairly  be  asked.  Was  it  not  this  circular  shape 
which  induced  the  Semitic  colonists  to  appropriate  it  to 
the  special  worship  of  the  kosmogonic  divinity,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  cyclic  heavens,  and  of  the  round  world  ? 
For,  be  it  remembered,  the  Hellenes  of  the  great  ages» 
like  ourselves,  considered  the  world  to  be  round,  but  as 
being  a  fiat  plain,  ocean-circled.  So  we  find  Dikaiarchos, 
writing,  cir.  B.C.  310,  a  few  years  after  the  restoration  of 
the  walls  of  Thebai  on  the  old  site  by  Kassandros ;  de- 
scribes  the  city  as  'circular  (strongyl^)  in  form '  ;i  a  most 
interesting  illustration  of  what  was  doubtless  the  original 
shape  of  the  city  of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos,^  which  with 
its  seven  gates  and  their  planetary  symbolism  was  an 
architectural  representation  of  the  Kosmogony,  and  as 
such  was  the  suitable  abode  of  the  kosmic  Dionysos.^ 

But  these  are  merely  particular  instances  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  that  Circle-building  generally  was  originally 
an  imitation  of  the  natural  circularities  of  the  universe, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  root-idea  of  the  cult  attached  to 
such  erections  is  not  simply  solar  or  igneous,  though  these 
are  doubtless  often  included  in  it,  but  is  more  or  less 
kosmogonic*  Circularity  being  thus,  so  to  speak,  an 
attribute  of  nature,  and  motion  being  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  surrounding  materiality,  we  thus  obtain 
the  idea  of  circular  motion,  which,  when  phenomena  are 
personified,  and  we  speak  anthropically,  becomes  Dance, 
which  has  been  defined  as  *  the  poetry  of  motion.'  Hence 
the  kosmic  dance  of  sims  and  seasons,  stars  and  streams, 
the  dance  which,  as  the  poet  says,  Hhe  whole  earth  joins,'  * 
the  '  dancers  of  the  heavens,'  *  starry  nymphs  that  dance 
around  the  pole,'  and  the  symbolic  cyclic  chorus  dancing 

^  Pert  ton  en  HeUadi  Poleon,  xii.  cular    edifices.    The    plan    of    the 

^  Of.  Eur.  Bak.  653.  ruins  of  Mugheir  (Rawlinson,  Art- 

'  Inf.  X.  ii.  cient  Mons.  i.  17)  is  an  instance  of  a 

*  It  LBy  of  course,  not  denied  that  circular  burying-place. 

other  and  special  causes  may  have  '  Eur.  Bak,  113. 

occasioned  the  erection  of  some  cir- 
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wildly  around  the  altar  where  bums  the  life- heat  and 
divine  fire  of  the  world,  or  wandering  wine-flushed  over 
hill  and  vale,  hymning  the  praises  of  the  spirit  of  material 
existence.  And  this  Dionysiak  Chorus,  like  the  daughters 
of  Nereus  who  dance  in  the  sea,  generally  consisted  of 
fifty  members.  The  kosmik  dance  is  an  illustration  of 
what  is  termed  in  modem  philosophic  language  Uhe 
rhythm  of  motion,*^  and  in  its  mental  phase  it  becomes '  the 
impious ^^ dinoSy^  [circular  dance, hence  dizziness,  vertigo] 
and  tumult  in  men's  thoughts,  which,'  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Buskin,  ^  have  followed  on  their  avarice  in  the 
present  day,  making  them  alike  forsake  the  laws  of  their 
ancient  gods,  and  misapprehend  or  reject  the  true  words 
of  their  existing  teachers.'^  The  furious  dance  is  well 
described  in  the  Bakchaiy  where  the  very  mountain,  the 
wild  beasts,  and  all  nature  are  said  to  join  in  it.*  The 
allusions  in  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  to  the  Bakchik 
dance  are  numerous,  and  its  circular  character  is  frequently 
noticed.  Thus  the  Chorus  of  Mystics  in  the  Batrachoi 
exclaim,  f  the  knee  of  the  old  men  moves  swiftly,'  *  which 
is  exactly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Kadmos  and  Teiresias,^ 
and  the  dance  itself  is  called  '  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
goddess/^  i.e.,  Demeter.  Again,  we  read  in  reference  to 
the  Bakchik  dance,  '  But  come,  dance  with  head  and  foot 
hke  a  deer,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  noise  chorus- 
cheering.'^  Here  the  allusion  is  to  the  Bakchik  devotee 
as  clad  in  the  mystic  faun-skin  nebris.^  So  nebrizo 
signifies  (1)  to  wear  a  faun  skin,  and  (2)  to  dance  at  the 
Dionysiak  Festivals.  In  the  ITiesmophoriazousai  we 
naturally  find  various  notices  of  the  Demetrian  and 
Dionysiak  dance.     '  Eise,  come  on  lightly  with  your  feet 

'  Of.  Herbert  Spencer,  First  Prtnn  «  Bak.  181  et  $eq. 

cipUty  part  ii.  cap.  10.  '  Bat.  441. 

«  Queen  of  the  Air,  i.  20.  '  L^Bist.  131ft-7. 

>  Bak.  720.  »  Vide  inf.  VUI.  i.  NehruJopeplos. 
*  Bat.  345. 
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in  a  circle,  join  hand-in-hand,  move  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  dance,  go  with  swift  feet.  It  is  right  that  the  choral 
order  should  look  about,  rolling  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion,'^ i.e.^  lest  there  be  a  hidden  Pentheus.^  Again,  the 
poet  alludes  to  '  the  graceful  step  of  the  well-circled  [i.e.j 
elegant]  dance;'*  and  the  Chorus  exclaim,  'Sing  aloud 
the  whole  ode,  and  do  thou  thyself  lead,  ivy-bearing 
Bakchos,  our  lord,  Bromios,  child  of  Semele,  delighting 
in  dances.  And  about  thee  resounds  the  clamour  of 
Kithairon  and  the  mountains  dark-with-leaves,  thick- 
shaded,  and  the  rocky  dells  re-echo.  And  in  a  circle 
about  thee,  the  ivy,  beautifully-leaved,  floiu-ishes  in  its 
curl.'*  Allusion  is  also  made  to  a  peculiar  movement 
called  the  Diple,  'the  jgrace  of  the  dance;'*  the  term 
conveys  the  idea  of  doubling,  and  the  dancers  perhaps 
formed  two  combined  circles  like  the  figure  8.  Hesychios 
somewhat  obscurely  defines  it  as  '  the  figure  of  a  dance, 
or  of  beating  time.'^  Aristophanes, '  the  constant  servant 
of  Dionysos,'  ^  might  have  been  Hndaros,  had  he  not  been 
Aristophanes. 

Subsection  II. — The  BakclMt. 

The  Bdkchai  of  Euripides  possesses  a  peculiar  interest 
and  importance  as  being  the  only  Dionysiak  Play  which 
has  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  enter 
into. a  somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  more  remark- 
able passages  in  it.  The  argument  is  as  follows : — 
Dionysos,  with  his  train  of  Asiatic  Bakchants,  arrives  at 
Thebai,  where  Pentheus,  the  grandson  of  Kadmos,  rules. 
The  aged  Kadmos  and  the  seer  Teiresias  determine  to 
honour  the  new  divinity,  but  the  infatuated  Pentheus, 
despite  their  warnings,  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

>  The:  053  et  $eq,  *  Ibid.  982. 

*  Of.  Pau8.  ii.  2.  •  Hesych.  in  voc  Dwie:  cf.  loul. 
»  The$.  OeS.  Pol.  iv.  106. 

*  Ibid.  986  et  teq,  »  Platon,  Sympoi, 
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Bakchik  cult,  and  to  slay  the  ringleader.  Dionysos,  in 
mortal  form,  is  brought  before  Pentheus,  who  in  vain 
attempts  to  imprison  him,  and  like  the  deluded  Aias/ 
fastens  up  a  bull  instead.  In  the  meantime,  Dionysos 
shakes  the  earth  around,  and  a  messenger  freshly  arrived 
from  Kithairon  recounts  the  wondrous  doings  of  the 
Bakchai,  the  leaders  of  whom  are  the  three  surviving 
daughters  of  Kadmos,  Autonoe,  Agaue,  and  Ino.  Dionysos 
now  persuades  Pentheus  to  dress  like  a  woman,  and 
promises  to  conduct  him  to  the  haunts  of  the  Mainades. 
They  depart,  and  a  messenger  arrives  and  recounts  to  the 
Chorus  the  fate  of  Pentheus,  who  is  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Bakchai.^  Agaue  then  joyfully  enters,  supposing  in  her 
madness  that  her  son,  whom  she  had  slain,  was  a  young 
lion,  and  afterwards  Kadmos  comes  on  the  stage  with  the 
remains  of  the  body  of  Pentheus.  Agaue's  reason  returns, 
and  Kadmos  explains  to  her  the  vengeance  of  Dibnysos, 
who,  appearing,  reveals  the  destiny  of  Kadmos,  and 
asserts  his  own  divinity.  The  Play,  which  is  pronounced 
by  some  critics  to  be  the  poet's  masterpiece,  was  finished 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  B.C.  406,  and  afterwards 
brought  out  by  his  son,  the  younger  Euripides. 

Verses  1-63,  Introductory  Prologue,  spoken  by  Diony- 
sos :  the  arrangement  of  the  piece  is  somewhat  awkward, 
as  is  customary  in  the  Plays  of  Euripedes.  '  I,  Dionysos, 
son  of  Zeus,  whom  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Kadmos, 
bore,  delivered  by  the  lightning-bearing  fire,  am  come  to 
this  land  of  the  Thebans.  And  I  see  the  monument  of 
my  thimderbolt-stricken  mother,  here  near  the  dwellings, 
and  the  fallen  ruins  of  the  house'  smoking,  and  the  still 
living  flame  of  the  fire  of  Zeus,  the  deathless  insult  of 
Here*  against  my  mother.'*      He  praises  the  piety  of 

»  Of.  Soph.  Aias,  51  et  ieq.  *  Of.  Vs.  244,  677 ;  JTippd;  658 ; 

»  Of.  Paiw.  ii.  2.  sup.  ID.  i.  1. 

'  Of.  subeec.  iv. 
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Kadmos,  who  has  covered  his  daughter's  shrine  with  vine- 
leaves,  and  continues  in  what  Strabo  calls  *  a  boasting 
speech/  ^  '  having  left  the  wealthy  lands  of  Lydians  and 
Phrygians,  and  having  come  o'er  the  sun-stricken  plains  of 
the  Persians,  and  the  Baktrian  walls,  and  the  dangerous 
country  of  the  Medes,  and  Arabia  the  happy,  and  all 
Asia  which  lies  by  the  salt  sea,  having  feir-towered  cities 
filled  with  Hellenes  and  Barbarians  mingled  together, 
and  there  having  danced,^  and  established  my  Mystic 
Kites  in  order  that  I  might  be  an  evident  divinity  among 
mortals,  I  have  arrived  at  this  city  first  of  Hellenik 
cities.'  Euripides,  at  times,  somewhat  arbitrarily  alters 
the  mythic  legends,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
many  such  liberties  with  the  history  of  Dionysos,  who 
here  appears  in  his  accustomed  character  as  the  Wanderer. 
Why  is  he  said  to  wander  ?  Mr.  Cox  remarks  on  this 
phase  of  the  god,  *  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  the  Tyrrhenian 
mariners  avow  their  intention  of  taking  Dionysos  to 
Egypt,  or  Ethiopia,  or  the  Hyperborean  land ;  and  this 
idea  of  change  of  abode  becomes  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  later  developments  of  the  wandering  wine-god. 
When  the  notion  was  once  suggested,  every  country,  and 
even  every  town,  would  naturally  frame  its  own  story  of 
the  wonderful  things  done  by  Dionysos  as  he  abode  in 
each.'^  But  what  parallel  is  there  in  the  case?  In  the 
Horaerik  Hymn  strangers  meet  with  the  god  in  Hellenik 
regions,  attempt  to  carry  him  into  the  Outer-world,  and 
fail.  Here,  having  wandered  at  will  first  over  the  Outer- 
world,  he  at  length  arrives  at  Hellas.  Even  supposing 
thatthe  Hymn  attained  an  almost  universal  popularity,  why, 
because  it  depicted  a  vain  attempt  to  withdraw  him  fi"om 
Hellas,  should  he  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  become 
the  exact  opposite,  an  actual,  voluntary  wanderer  ?     And, 

*  Strabo,  iv.  1.  '  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Ntttiong, 

*  Cf.  eubflec  i.  ii.  294. 
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further,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hymn  itself?  and 
why  should  men  be  represented  as  being  desirous  to  carry 
him  away  to  distant  lands  ?  How  simple  is  the  answer 
to  such  questions  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  We 
need  not  suppose,  contrary  to  possibiHty  and  apart  from 
evidence,  that  on  account  of  the  legend  of  the  ancient 
Hymn,  every  town  invented  tales  about  the  god's  travels ; 
but  just  as  the  territorial  contests  of  Poseidon,  otherwise 
inexplicable,  illustrate  the  introduction  of  his  cult  into 
fresh  regions  and  the  opposition  which  it  encountered 
there,^  so  the  travels  of  Dioaysos  symbolised  the  progress 
of  his  worship  throughout  the  world,  until  at  length  he 
arrives  in  Thebai,  the  first  of  Hellenik  cities  of  the  conti- 
nent reached  by  him  ;  and  there  finds  himself  unhonoured 
and  his  cult  violently  opposed.  Even  Mr.  Cox  himself 
admits,  as  we  have  seen,^  that  ^  the  opposition  of  the 
Theban  Pentheus  to  the  cultus  of  Dionysos  is  among  the 
few  indications  of  historical  facts  exhibited  in  Hellenic 
mj^ology.'  But  while  thus  interpreting  Euripides  in  an 
historic  sense,  we  are  not  bound  to  accept  in  all  its  details 
his  historical  account  of  the  Dionysiak  cult ;  to  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  originally  identical  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Phrygian  Kybele,  or  that  Lydia  was  the  point 
from  whence  it  passed  over  into  Hellas.  So,  again,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  cities  of  maritime  Asia  as  inhabited  by 
a  mingled  population  of  Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  he  is 
evidently  thinking  more  of  his  own  times  than  of  the 
mythical  era  of  Pentheus,  as  the  earliest  Hellenik  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor  were  according  to  tradition,  founded  subse*- 
quently  to  the  Dorik  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesos.* 
Seven  eastern  regions  are  mentioned  by  the  god  as  having 
been  visited  by  him,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Persia,  Media,  Bak- 
tria,  Arabia,  and  maritime  Asia,  and  the  names  are  not 

»  Vide  Fdmdimy  xxL  »  Of.  Tyrrell,  The  Bacchde  ofEw 

*  8up,  IL  L  1.  r^fides,  Introdaction,  xxxiiL  note  2, 
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uninteresting,  as  they  appear  to  contain  the  Euripidean 
theory  of  the  localities  in  which  the  Dionysiak  cult 
obtained.  He  refers  its  origin,  as  Bunsen  observes,  '  to 
the  fanatical  physiolatries  of  Asia  Minor,' ^  and  conse- 
quently Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Asia,  are  three  of  the  places 
visited  by  Dionysos ;  and  the  poet  apparently  mentions 
Persia,  Media,  and  Baktria,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
dominant  Oriental  power,  chiefly  to  show  that  the  worship 
of  the  god  had  penetrated  deep  into  the  r^ons  of  the 
extreme  East.  Euripides  can  scarcely  have  possessed 
any  definite  knowledge,  even  traditional,  of  any  Dionysiak 
ritual  in  immediate  connection  with  either  of  the  three 
last-mentioned  countries.  The  mention  of  Baktria  is 
somewhat  singular,,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  various 
early  Hellenik  traditions  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  that 
kingdom  ;  ^  and  the  Baktrians,  who  were  noted  for  their 
valour,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Hellenes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invasion  of  Khshayarsha  (Xerxes).  *  But 
the  poet's  list  is  more  remarkable  for  its  omissions  than 
for  what  it  contains.  As  the  Baktrians  are  mentioned, 
we  should  naturally  have  expected  that  the  Indians,  most 
distant  of  men,  and  who  fought  by  their  side  at  Plateia, 
would  have  been  also  included,  more  especially  since  one 
of  the  most  famous  epithets  of  Dionysos  is  Indoletes,  the 
Indian-slayer,  while  his  renowned  campaign  against  the 
Indians  has  been  celebrated  by  numerous  writers  from  the 
age  of  Euripides  to  that  of  Eabelais.*  Thus  Antimachos, 
whose  Thebaia  I  have  already  referred  to,*  writing  a  few 
years  earher,  related  how  Dionysos,  after  three  years* 
absence  in  India,  entered  Thebai  in  triumph  on  an 
elephant,  and  from  that  circumstance  instituted  the 
Trieteris,  or  Triennial  Festival,  performed  in  his  honour,* 

»  God  in  Hist.,  ii.  235.  *  Vide  in/  IX.  vii.  Indoletn, 

•  Of.   Rawlineon,  Ilet'odotus,  iv.  *  Sup.  sec.  ii.  1. 

166.  *  Antimachos,  apud  Diod.  Sik.  iii. 

»  Of.  Herod,  vii.  64,  ix.  31.  05. 
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and  from  which  he  is  called  Trieterikos.^  The  mention 
of  Arabia  is  interesting,  and  he  subsequently  alludes  to 
Nysa,^  which,  as  he  does  not  connect  it  with  any  parti- 
cular locality,  he  may,  like  Antimachos,  have  supposed 
to  be  in  Arabia.*  But  the  other  Semitic  countries, 
Kaldea,  Assur,  Aram,  and  Phoenicia,  are  unmentioned 
in  consequence  of  his  theory  of  a  Dionysos  Phrygian  in 
origin.  He  also  appears  to  have  dehberately  rejected 
the  Kamic  theory  of  Herodotos,^  with  which  he  must 
have  been  familiar.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  scepticism 
with  which  writers  such  as  Strabo,  who  consider  Diony- 
sos to  have  been  an  individual  man,  naturally  regard  his 
traditional  travels  and  exploits.*  The  Mystic  Rites, 
Teletai,  connect  the  Dionysiak  cult  with  that  of  the 
Eleusinian  Demeter.' 

Verses  64-177,  Introductory  Speech  by  the  Chorus  of 
Barbarian  Bakchanals.  *  Who  is  beneath  the  roof?  Let 
him  be  out  of  the  way  ("  Procul,  0  procul  este  profani  ") 
and  let  everyone  use  well-omened  words,  for  I  will  ever 
hymn  Dionysos  according  to  custom.  0  blessed  one  ! 
whosoever  being  fortunate,  knowing  the  mystic  rites  of 
the  gods,  lives  piously,  and  has  his  soul  imbued  with 
Bakchik  revelry,  raving  among  the  mountains  with  holy 
purifications ;  and  observing  the  orgies  of  the  Mighty 
Mother  Kybele,  and  shaking  the  thyrsos  crowned  with  ivy, 
serves  Dionysos.'^  The  natural  connection  between 
Dionysos  and  the  Earth-mothers,  Demeter,  Bhea,  and 

inyaded  Persia/  &c.  (rate  in  v.  14, 
p.  2\  So  far  as  legend  ffoes  the 
youtn  of  IHonjsos  is  not  principally 
connected  with  fdther  Lydia  or  Fhiy- 
ffia ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  assert  that 
his  cult  originated  there,  evidence 
should  be  offered  on  the  point. 

•  Of.  Herod,  ii  171. 

'  Vs.  60-^3;  cf.  Horn,  fly.  Eu 
Dem,  486  et  9eq.}  Aiistoph.  Bat. 
366  et  seq. 


1  OrpMk  Hymnj  xlv. 

«  V.  666. 

'  Sup,  sec.  iL  1. 

*  Ifif.  V.  V. 

'  I  regret  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  in  his 
exoeUent  edition  of  the  Flay  (Long^ 
mans,  1871)  has  not  devoted  more 
attention  to  this  passage.  He  con- 
tents himself  witn  the  observation: 
'Bacchus,  Musgrave  well  remarks, 
was  reared  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
and  when  he  reached  man*s  estate. 
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Kybele,  has  already  been  partially  noticed,^  how  the 
Denieter  and  Ehca  of  the  West  corresponded  to,  but 
were  not  originally  identical  with,  the  Kybele  or  Great 
Goddess-Mother  of  the  East ;  and  how  Dionysos,  as  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Aryan  goddess-mother,  naturally  becomes  the 
Associate  of  the  Semitic  goddess-mother,  a  circumstance 
which,  combined  with  the  foreign  nature  of  his  worship, 
caused  Euripides  to  incorrectly  impute  a  Phrygian  origin 
to  the  Dionysiak  cult.  Having  related  the  death  of 
Semele,  and  how  Zeus  enclosed  the  infant  Dionysos  in 
his  thigh,  the  Chorus  continue,  *  And  he  brought  him 
forth  when  the  Fates  had  perfected  the  Bull-homed 
[Taurokeros]  god,  and  crowned  him  with  croMms  of 
serpents,  whence  the  thyrsos-bearing  Mainades  twine 
their  hair  around  their  prey.'  ^  We  are  here  introduced 
to  Dionysos  as  the  homed,  bovine  god,  whose  dithyramb 
chanting  votaries  receive  a  bull  as  a  prize,*  and  who  is 
identical  with  Zagreus  Eukeraos,*  the  Beautifully-homed. 
Thus  Pentheus  says  to  Dionysos,  'You  seem  like  a  bull, 
and  horns  seem  to  grow  on  your  head.  But  were  you 
ever  a  wild  beast  ?  for  you  look  like  a  bull.  Di.  The  god 
accompanies  us ;  and  now  you  see  what  you  should  see.'* 
In  the  stable  Pentheus  fastens  up  a  bull,  supposing  he  is 
binding  Dionysos,*  and  the  Chorus  call  upon  the  latter  to 
'appear  as  a  bull,  or  as  a  many-headed  dragon,^  or  a 


1  Sap.  m.  i.  3. 
»  V».  100-4. 

>  Sup,  m.  i.  2. 

*  Nozinoe,  yi.  200. 
»  Vs.  020-4. 

•  V.  618. 

^  This  is  a  non-Aryan  chftiacteriB- 
tic,  and  reminds  us  oi  the  non- Aryan 
Indian  yotaries  of  the  Naga  or  sacred 
fiye-  or  seyen-headed  hooded  anake^ 
sculptured  at  Sanchi  and  Amrayati 
(yide  Feiguseon,  Tree  and  Serpent 
norship).  The  mystic  Kamic  snake, 
'Kuhak  the  great  charmer/  is  also 
sometimes  represented  as  tiikephalic. 


But  Akkad  is  the  original  home  of 
the  Many-headed-serpent  myth,  and 
so  we  read  in  a  yery  ancient  Ak- 
kadian Hymn,  'The  thwnderboU  of 
seyen  heads,  like  the  huge  serpent  of 
seyen  heads  (1  bear) ;  like  the  serpent 
that  beats  tne  sea  (which  attadcs), 
the  foe  in  the  face '  {RecwrdB  cf  the 
Patt,  lii.  128).  M.  Lenormant  well 
compares  the  Akkadian  serpent  with 
the  seyen-headed  Indian  serpent  Va- 
sonki,  which  was  doubtless  deriyed 
fr^m  it  {Les  IVem.  Chilisatumt,  ii. 
187 ;  yide  also  his  remarks  in  La 
Magie,  207).    The  'LemaeuB  turbi 
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flaming  lion/  ^  Oppianos  the  Syrian,  cir.  a.d.  210,  in  iiis 
Kynegetika^  or  Poem-on-hunting,  says  that  Pentheus 
himself  was  transformed  into  a  bull,  and  the  Bakchai  into 
panthers,  who  tore  him  to  pieces.  The  Eleian  women  at 
the  festival  of  Dionysos  used  to  chant  a  Hymn  to  the 
god,  which  ran,  *  0  Dionysos !  come  as  a  sea  hero  to  the 
holy  shrine,  with  the  Graces,  rushing  to  the  shrine  with 
bovine  foot ; ' '  and  then,*  says  Ploutarchos,*  '  they  twice 
sing  "  Worthy  Bull." '  ®  And  he  asks  whether  they  do  it 
because  the  god  is  addressed  both  as  ox-sprung  and  as  a 
bull,  for  Dionysos,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us,^  was  known 
among  the  Argeioi  as  Bougenes  the  Ox-sprung.  So 
•Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Mysteries, 
says,  ^  Pherephatta  (Persephone)  has  a  child,  in  the  form 
of  a  bull,  as  an  idolatrous  poet  says,  *^The  bull  the 
dragon's  father,  and  the  father  of  the  bull  the  dragon, 
on  a  hill  the  herdsman's  hidden  ox-goad,"  alluding,  as  I 
beUeve,  under  the  name  of  the  herdsman's  ox-goad,  to 
the  reed  wielded  by  the  Bakchanals.' '  Now  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast  on  the  Argonaudka  of  Apollonios  of 
Ehodos,  that  Mnaseas  the  Grammarian  of  Alexandria,  a 
disciple  of  Eratosthenes,  in  bis  work  on  the  Delphik 
Oracles,  called  two  of  the  mystic  Kabeiroi  of  Samothrake 
Axiokerse  and  Axiokersos,  evidently  male  and  female 
divinities,  whose  names  signify  Worthy  Horned  Goddess 
and  Worthy  Horned  God.*  Here,  then,  we  have  a  short 
and  simple  proof  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  Dionysos.  The 
*  worthy-homed  god '  of  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Samo- 
thrake is  identical  with  the  '  worthy  bull '  of  Elis  and  the 

capitum  angaifl '  which,  aooording  to  ^  V.  1017 ;  cf.  v.   1169 ;   Horn, 

the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory,  re-  Hy.  EU  DionuMn^  44. 

preflenta  the  many-headed  changing  ^  Q^,  Or.  xzxyi. 

storm-doudB  (Mtfthol,  cf  the  Aryan  '  Gf.  Bergk.  Poet.  Ly,  Qr,  iiL  1299. 

NatioMy  ii.  48),  and  wnich  appears  ^  Peri  Is,  zxxv. 

a9  merely  a  monster  and  unconnected  '  Protrept,  ii.  16. 

with  diyinity,  may  YSiy  pxohaUy  he  *  Of.  Loheck,  Aglaoph.  III.   y. ; 

a  purely  Aj^an  concept  Bunsen,  ByypCs  Place,  iv.  446. 
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ox-sprung  divinity  of  Aigos,  the  hero  not  indigenous  but 
from  the  sea,  i.e.  from  beyond  it.  But  the  biill  of  Elis 
and  Aigos  is  Dionysos,  who  is  therefore  the  Homed-god 
from  beyond  the  sea  ;  ^  the  ox-homed  lakchos  of  Sopho- 
kles  whose  home  is  the  mysterious  Nysa,  deep  in  the 
Outer-world.  But  as  we  have  also  seen,  this  Horned 
Stranger  is  in  one  of  his  phases  a  solar  divinity,^  and  as 
such  is  Antauges  the  Sparkler,  Chrysomitres  the  Qolden- 
turbaned,  Chrysokomes  the  Gk)lden-haired,  Chrysopes  the 
Golden-faced,  Pyriphenges  the  Fire-blazing,  Pyrisperos 
the  Fire-sowing,  Pyropes  the  Flame-faced.  The  god  is 
beginning  to  appear  before  us  as  a  fiery,  tauriform  being,* 
representing  a  solar,  astral,  igneous,  phallic,  and  kosmo- 
gonic  cult,  eddying,  flickering,  vibrating,  bummg ;  and 
Euripides,  however  much  he  may  at  times  have  wandered 
from  old  traditions,  yet  caught  more  than  a  ghmpse  of 
his  hero  when  he  wrote  : — 

Semir  Chxyr. — 16, 16, 0  master,  master,  come  now  to  our  band. 
0  Bromios,  Bromios  I  Shake  the  ground  holy  earth.  Quickly 
wiU  the  roofs  of  Pentheus  be  shaken  in  rains  I 

Semir'Chor. — Dionysos  is  beneath  the  roofs  :  worship  him. 

Sefmi-ChoT. — We  worship  him.  See  those  stone  archi- 
traves reeling  around  with  the  pillars  I  Bromios  will  shout 
aloud  in  the  chambers. 

Di. — Kindle  the  thunderbolt  Uke  a  fiery  torch  I  Bum, 
burn  together  the  dwellings  of  Pentheus.  ^ 

The  least  investigation  into  the  phase  of  Dionysos  as 
Taurokeros  shows  at  once  its  Semitic  origin*  His  fellow 
divinity  Poseidon,  another  non- Aryan  member  of  the 
Hellenik  Pantheon,  appears  similarly  as  peculiarly  con- 

^  Of.  Oreuzer,  SymboUkj    part  L  of  Eamic  solar-bull  worship. 

iii.  163.  *  Vs.  682-05. 

'  Sup,  II.  i.  6,  iL  2y  8,  IV.  ii.  2.  ^  For  its  more  detailed  examina- 

>  0<:  Macrob.  Sat,  i.  21.     *Tau-  tion,  vide  inf.  IX.  iii.    Mr.  TyireU 

mm  yero  ad  solem  refeiri  multiplici,  apparently  does  not  think  the  matter 

ratione  Aegyptius  cultUB  ostendit.'  worthy  of  eyen  a  passing  allusion. 

He  then  mentions  various  instances 
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nected  with  the  bull.^  And  so,  again,  even  the  great 
Dorik  and  Aryan  divinity  ApoUon  becomes  not  unnatu- 
rally somewhat  connected  with  Semitic  solar  beings,  and 
consequently  appears  in  several  Semitic  phases,  one  of 
the  principal  of  which  is  Karneios,  the  Horned-Sun. 
Thus  Kallimachos,  after  noticing  that  Apollon  had  nume- 
rous names,  calls  him  Karneios,  and  states  that  at  his 
festival  in  Libye  many  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  him  by 
the  Hellenik  colonists,^  thus  illustrating  the  continued 
connection  between  the  sun  and  the  bull.^  He  also  tells 
how  Apollon  constructed  an  altar  with  goats'  horns ; 
^  with  horns  he  laid  the  foundations,  he  built  the  altar 
from  horns,  and  horns  as  walls  he  placed  under  it 
around.'  ^  No  sailor,  he  says,'  ever  passed  the  sacred  isle 
of  Asterie,*  afterwards  called  Ortygia,  and  finally  Delos, 
without  stopping  to  be  beaten  before  the  altar  of  Apollon, 
a  penance  at  once  recalling  Oriental  modes  of  invoking 
and  propitiating  stern  and  ruthless  deities ;  ^  and  which, 
while  exactly  corresponding  with  the  Diamastigesis  or 
severe  scourging  inflicted  before  the  altar  of  his  sister 
goddess  Artemis  Orthia,  herself  another  instance  of  a 
Semitic  phase  having  been  fastened  upon  an  Aryan  divi- 
nity,® is  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  innocent  cult  of  the 
bright  Aryan  sun-god.  And  how  came  this  phase  of 
Eameios,  the  Horned-sun,  among  the  Dorians  of  the 
Peloponnesos  ?  Observe  the  answer.  '  We  have  as  yet,' 
says  K.  0.  Muller  in  his  great  work,  *  omitted  the  men- 
tion of  two  national  festivals  celebrated  at  Amyclae  by 
the  Spartans  in  honour  of  the  chief  deity  of  this  race, 
viz.,  the  Hyacinthia  and  the  Camea^  from  a  belief  that 

*  Cf.  Poteidony  zxiv.  bovine  Minotauroe  was  called  Aste- 
'  Hyrmij  Ei»  Apol.  70.  rioe,  the  Starry,  for  the  explanation 
'  Gt\  Virg.  Aeti.  iii.  110.  of  which  occult  epithet,  vide  mf,  IX. 

*  Hymnj  Eis  Apol,  02.  iii.  Tawokeros. 

^  Hymn,  Eu  Del.  316.  ^  Of.  Herod,  ii.  61. 

'  The  name  contains  a  remarkable         "  Of.  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  Na- 
Phoenidan  connection.     Thna   the      tiom,  ii.  144 ;  vide  inf,  YI.  1. 1. 
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they  do  not  properly  belong  to  Apollo ^  that  is,  that  they 
are  Semitic  grafts  upon  an  Aryan  stock.  '  The  worship  of 
the  Camean  Apollo  in  which  both  were  included,  was 
derived  from  Thebes^^  that  is,  the  Homed  Sun-god  came, 
as  we  should  have  anticipated,  from  the  place  which,  as 
our  poet  tells  us,  first  among  Hellenik  cities  received  the 
cult  of  Dionysos  Taurokeros.  Thus  ApoUon  is  called 
Dikeros,  the  Two-homed ;  ^  and  Earneios  is  a  male  sun- 
god  Ashtar  Karnaim,^  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Syrian 
lunar  goddess  Ashtareth  Karnaim,*  Astarte  the  Two- 
homed.  Speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Eenath  in  Argob,*  the 
Eev.  J.  L.  Porter  says,  *  A  colossal  head  of  Ashtaroth, 
sadly  broken,  lies  before  a  little  temple,  of  which  pro- 
bably it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent  moon 
which  gave  the  goddess  the  name  Caruaim  is  on  her 
brow.'*  Again,  the  unanthropomorphic  character  of  a 
homed  god  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  almost  negativing 
an  Hellenik  origin,^  for,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
"  Greek  art  and  Greek  mythology  are  essentially  anthropo- 
morphic with  respect  to  Aeir  divinities.^*  The  Greek  mind 
accepts  the  idea  of  monsters,  numerous  and  horrible,  but 
never  forgets  that  they  are  monsters ;  to  the  Hamitic  mind 
monsters  are  often  gods.'  ®  The  instance  of  the  crescent 
moon,  however,  a  phenomenon  necessarily  familiar  alike 
to  Semite  and  Aryan,  might  possibly  have  caused  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  therefore  the  cow-homed  lo, 
whose  story,  moreover,  is  illustrated  with  peculiar  felicity 
by  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory,  and  who,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  not  a  divinity,  is,  in  the  abstract,  not 
necessarily  related  to  Uasi  or  Ashtareth.     But  this  excep- 

Dane  Bace,  L  873.  below,  and  also  inf,  VU.  iL    His 

OrpMk  Hymny  xxziy.  25.  earliest  lepresentations  were  probably 

Of.  Moabite  Stone,  17.  entirely  anthropomorphic 

Of.  Gen,  xiy.  6.  ^    '  Posetdony  xxziv. ;  Tide  ntf,  YIL 

Of.  1  King9y  iv.  13.  ii.    I  know  of  no  rail  exception  to 

Oiant  CSae$  of  Bathaa^j  13^  43.  this  principle. 

The  instance  of  Pan  is  considered 
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tion,  even  admitting  it  to  be  one,  only  applies  to  a  par  - 
ticular  lunar  myth ;  ^  male  horned  solar  gods  are  certainly 
unknown  to  Hellenik  Aryan  mythology. 

The  Bull-homed  god,  when  brought  forth,  is  *  crowned 
with  crowns  of  serpents,'  which  also  often  appear  on  Vases 
and  elsewhere  in  the  snakebound  locks  of  the  Bakchai.^ 
The  wide  field  of  Ophiolatry,  or  the  *  worship  of  serpents 
devoid  of  wisdom,^  will  be  subsequently  noticed  ;^  suffice 
it  to  observe  here  that  two  of  the  principal  aspects  of  the 
Serpent  in  religious-mythology  are  (1)  a  deadly  venomous 
beast,  a  creature  hateful  and  hostile  to  man  and  to  good 
divinities,  such  as  the  Yedic  Ahi,  the  choking-snake ;  the 
Azidah&ka,  or  biting  snake  of  the  Persians;  and  the 
Giant  Apap,  or  great  serpent  of  Egjrpt;  and  (2)  a  creature 

^  Ab  to  16,  whose  story  b  of  high 
antiquity  since  Homeros  constantly 
calls  Hermes  Argeiphontes,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  she  was  connected 
with  the  Outer-world  generally,  and 
with  Kam  in  particular  at  a  very 
early  period.  Her  son  Epaphos 
(cf.  the  Phoenician  Fbppa,  I'aphoe, 
and  the  Egyptian  Apepi  or  Apap,  the 
Great  Serpent.  The  tf  ull-homed  god 
is  serpent-crowned,  Eur.  Bak,  100) 
in  mythic  history  is  discovered  by 
lo  in  Syria,  becomes  kinff  of  Egypt, 
and  marries  Memphis,  daughter  of 
Nolos  (cf.  Ais.  JVom.  bes.).  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  lo  and  Diony- 
sos  appeared  on  the  Hellenik  stage 
aa  homed,  or  whether  they  were 
merely  supposed  to  be  so,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  that  horns  were  actually 
represented  (vide  Elmsley  in  Bakchatf 
V.  920.  Speaking  of  the  stage 
Dionysos  he  remarks,  'Qui  similem 
loni  tribuerat  Aeschylus  in  Prome- 
theo.'  lo  says,  '  Forthwith  mv  form 
and  senses  were  distorted,  and  I  be- 
came homed  as  ye  see/  t^rnn,  Ihs. 
601-1),  as  on  the  YHses  (British 
Museum,  Nos.  580,  a.  1423).  It  is 
generally  paid  that  the  connection 
between  lo  and  Kam  '  seems  to  be 
an  invention  of  later  times,'  but 
there  \»  no  proof  of  this ;  and,  on  the 


other  hand,  an  early  historic  inter- 
course between  Kam  and  Hellenik 
regions  is  being  revealed  by  modem 
investigation  (vide  as  an  instance 
'  the  brilliant  red  terrarcotta  hippo- 
potamus found  at  a  depth  of  23 
feet '  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik, 
Troy  and  its  JRmnaiM,  228).  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  in  Aam  we 
meet  with  a  divinity  '  loh,  or  Pioh, 
the  god  of  the  moon,  figured  with  a 
crescenton  his  head'  (Murray,  Manual 
of  Mythology^  342).  Bunsen  simi- 
larly mentions  '  a  deity  called  after 
the  moon,  Aah,  Oopt.  Ooh,  loh' 
CEyypet  Place,  i.  407).  The  Kamic, 
Pluygian,  and  Kaldean  moon-divini- 
ties were  male,  but  the  two  former 
were  also  androgvnous.  Sex,  there- 
fore, presents  little  difficulty  in  iden- 
tification. Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
remarks  that  the  name  lo  'is  evi- 
dently connected  with  Ehe,  the 
''  Cow  "  of  the  i^tians '  (Rawlin- 
son,  HerodotfUj  li.  62).  Apparent 
exceptions  to  the  anthropomorphic 
canon  respecting  Hellenik  religious- 
mythology  will,  on  examination,  only 
tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it. 

«  Of.  V.  608. 

>  TTm.  xi.  15. 

*  Inf.  ^^II.  ii.  Serpeni, 


^ 
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friendly  to  man,  connected  with  life,  love  and  heat,  such 
as  the  Egyptian  serpent  of  good,  the  divine  serpent  of 
Phoenicia,  the  healing  serpent  of  Moses,  symbol  of  the 
AU-healer,  the  serpent  of  the  Hellenik  goddess  Hygieia, 
the  personification  of  health,  the  twining  serpents  of  the 
kerukeion  (caduceus)  of  Hermes,  and  the  harmless 
denizens  of  the  Epidaurian  temple  of  Asklepios, .  ^  the 
blameless  physician,'  and  son  of  ApoUon,  whose  stafi*  is 
serpent-twined,  as  are  those  of  the  Boiotik  Troplionios 
and  Herkyna.^  '  The  sun-god,  as  the  giver  of  life,  was 
represented  under  the  type  of  a  serpent,'  ^  and  serpents 
were  prominent  features  in  the  Dionysiak  processions,'  and 
in  the  cult  of  the  homed  Sabazios,  the  Phrygian  phase  of 
Dionysos.  *  Tree  and  serpent  worship,'  again,  so  widely 
spread,  and  so  much  discussed,  is  undoubtedly,  to  a  great 
extent,  phallic  in  nature.^  The  sun,  the  bull,  and  the 
serpent  in  his  friendly  aspect,  are  all  vivifying  and  life- 
producing,  and  therefore  the  serpent  of  life  is  fitly  twined 
around  the  horns  of  the  tauriform  sun-god,  whose  very 
solar  phase  even  is  but  an  expression  of  his  deeper  and 
wider  life-power  and  vital  heat,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
breathing  and  animated  universe.  'It  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  clear,'  remarks  Canon  Bawlinson,  '  why  the 
serpent  has  been  so  frequently  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
life.  Some  say,  because  serpents  are  long-lived ;  others, 
because  the  animal  readily  forms  a  circle,  and  a  circle 
was  the  emblem  of  eternity.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  fact  cannot  be  doubted.'  *  *  The  Zulus,'  says  Dr. 
Tylor,  *  work  out  in  the  fullest  way  the  idea  of  the  dead 
becoming  snakes,  a  creature  whose  change  of  skin  has  so 
often  been  associated  with  the  thought  of  resurrection  and 
immortality.'*  And  similarly, we  read  in  a  curious  passage 

>  Paus.  X.  39.  *  Inf.  VIII.  ii.  Serpent, 

3  Theatre  of  the  Oreek%,  18.  ^  Ancient  Mane.  i.  122,  note, 

»  Inf,  VI.  1.  1.  «  TS-imitive  Culture,  ii.  7. 
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of  Sanchouniathon,  ^  Taautos,  and  in  common  with  him 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  attributed  divinity  to  the 
nature  of  the  dragon  and  of  snakes ;  for  he  esteemed  the 
animal  the  most  spiritual  of  all  living  things,  and  of  a 
fiery  nature,  because  it  shows  an  unsurpassed  quickness 
of  motion  through  its  spirit,  without  feet  and  hands,  or 
any  other  external  members,  by  means  of  which  other 
Uving  things  effect  their  movements.  And  it  is  also 
exceedingly  long-lived,  and  not  only  retains  its  youth  by 
putting  off  old  age,  but  also  it  is  wont  to  receive  a  great 
increase  of  strength,  and  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  appor- 
tioned span  of  life  it  is  dissolved  into  itself,  as  in  the 
sacred  books  likewise  Taautos  himself  has  recorded.'^ 
•  And  be  ye  crowned,  as  ye  rave  with  wreaths  of  oak  or 
pine,  and  adorn  your  garments  of  spotted  faunnskins  with 
fleeces  of  white  haired  curls  [or  *  sheep,'  according  to 
another  reading],  and  purify  yourselves  with  the  insulting 
wands  ;  immediately  the  whole  earth  will  join  the  choric 
dance.'  ^  As  the  infant  Dionysos  was  snake-crowned,  so 
the  Bakchai  are  to  be  wreath-crowned.  Dionysos  is  said 
to  have  invented  buying  and  selling,  the  diadem  or  royal 
crown,  and  the  triumph.*  All  three  inventions  point  to 
the  East;  buying  and  selling  reminds  us  of  the  com- 
mercial Phoenicians ;  while  the  diadem  and  the  trimnph 
speak  of  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates,  and  of  those  oriental  nations  who  '  put  beau- 
tiful crowns  upon  their  heads.'*  There  mijst  have  been 
some  reason  why  Dionysos  was  traditionally  credited  with 
such  inventions,  and  if,  as  the  combined  force  of  the 
evidence  shows  was  the  case,  his  cult  was  imported  from 
localities  where  they  were  in  use,  the  solution  is  at  once 
obtained.    The  connection  between  the  pine  and  Dionysos 

^  Sanch.  ii.  12;  vide  inf.  VHI.  u.         »  PliniuB,  vii.  67. 
Draaon,  Serpent,  ^  Ezek,  rdii.  42. 

•  Vb.  100-14. 
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has  been  already  noticed.^  The  spotted  faun-skins  are  to 
be  still  fiirther  variegated  by  being  ornamented  with  little 
tufts  of  wool,  a  favourite  style  of  adornment  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  has  been  well  compared  with  the 
spots  of  ermine  now  similarly  used.*  The  fleece  of  wool, 
pokos^  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  was  one  of  the 
symbols  in  the  Dionysiak  Mysteries.'  The  'insulting 
wands'  are  the  narthex  stalks,^  and  the  purification  which 
they  afford  is  one  apparently  connected  with  fire,  since, 
as  before  noticed,  Prometheus  was  said  to  have  stolen 
the  sacred  fire  fix)m  heaven  in  a  narthex  stem ;  they  are 
styled  insulting  probably  with  a  double  reference  (1)  to 
the  conduct  of  Prometheus  as  regards  Zeus,  and  (2)  to 
the  use  made  of  them  by  the  Bakchai  against  their  oppo- 
nents.*    The  choric  earth-dance  has  been  noticed. 

The  Chorus,  identifying  the  cult  of  Dionysos,  Bhea  and 
Kybele,  proceed  to  connect  it  with  the  Island  of  Krete,^ 
which  presented  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  races  and 
consequently  of  religions.^  The  mysterious  Kouretes  and 
Korybantes  are  represented  as  the  ministers  of  this  joint 
ritual,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  refer  to  some  extent 
to  their  origin.  I  may  first  remark  that  the  Kabeiroi, 
Kouretes,  Korybantes,  Daktyloi,  Idaioi  and  Telchines  are, 
according  to  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory,  simply — 
clouds ;  and  those  who  desire  to  see  the  reasonings  which 
lead  to  this  misty  conclusion  should  refer  to  the  Eev.  G.  W. 
Cox's  important  work,  the  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations. 
I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  allude  to  his  views  on  this 

^  Sup»  sec.  ii.  2;  vide  tfi^.  VIII.  conclusions  were,  Hhat  the  Mizrai- 

ii.  Cone,  mic  Kaphtoureem  first  colonised  the 

'  Vide  VIII.  ii.  J^wts,  island  at  a  remote  period ;  that  the 

*  Protrept,  ii.  18.  Kydones,  a  Japhetic    tribe,  subse- 
^  Cf.  HeL  1861 ;  vide  tnf.  YIII.  quently  established  themselves  in  the 

ii.  Fttmelrgiant,  north-western  portion   of   it ;    that 

*  Of.  V.   147  with.  V.   762;  vide      these  two    races  were  both  found 
Loukianos,  The  Dionysiak  Discmirse,      there  by  the    Phoenician  colonists ; 

®  V.  121.  and  that,  lastly,  other  Hellenik  tribes 

^  Cf.    Poseidon,    xxx.    xxxi.    My      settled  in  the  country.' 
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point  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Semitic  connection  of  these  personages  and  of  Dionysos, 
when  viewed  in  their  totahty,  present  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  which  is  available  in  support  of  the  right  way 
of  putting  together  a  child's  dissected  map  ;  we  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  correctly  done  by  a  double  proof, 
namely,  (1)  every  piece  fits  exactly  in  its  place,  and 
(2)  will  not  fit  elsewhere.  I  trust  that  the  reader,  while 
duly  observing  detail,  will  also  as  he  proceeds  weigh  the 
combined  force  of  the  connected  evidence.  To  return  to 
the  Kouretes  and  Korybantes.  The  family  pedigree  of 
the  latter  is  as  follows.  From  Zeus,  the  broad,  bright 
heaven,  and  the  nymph  Elektra,  a  feminine  personifica- 
tion of  Eliktor  the  Beaming-Sun,  also  called  Fhaethon, 
and  corresponding  with  Dionysos  Antauges  the  Sparkler, 
proceed  three  children,  Dardanos,  lasion,  and  Harmonia.^ 
Dardanos  sailed  to  Samothrake,  the  special  home  of 
Semitic  Mysteries,  and,  crossing  thence  to  the  Troad, 
received  a  grant  of  land  from  Teukros,  son  of  the  river 
Skamandros  and  the  nymph  Idaia,  and  first  king  of  Troia. 
He  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Troians,  and  was  an 
associate  of  Eybele  and  initiated  in  her  Mysteries.  lasion 
is  represented  as  the  beloved  of  Deineter  and  of  Kybele, 
a  circumstance  shewing  the  early  identification  of  the 
two :  the  myth  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  passion 
of  Demeter  for  him  is  alluded  to  by  Homeros^  as  a 
familiar  instance  of  the  danger  of  association  between 
mortals  and  immortals.  To  lasion  Zeus  discovers  the 
celebrated  Samothrakian  Mysteries,  and  his  son  is  Korybas, 
the  child  of  Kybele  and  ancestor  of  the  Korybantes,  who 
crosses  with  his  mother  into  Asia  and  introduces  her 
worship  there,  a  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
the  cult  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  not  Phrygian 
in  origin.     Harmonia,  the  sister  of  Dardanos  and  lasion, 

>  Of.  ScKoi.  ApoIL  Rhod.  i.  916.  »  Od.  y.  126. 

K 
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of  Samothrake.'  Taylor*s  translation  is  not  without 
merit : — 

Deathless  Curetes,  hy  your  pow'r  alone, 

The  greatest  mystic  rites  to  men  at  first  were  shovmj 

Who  shake  old  Ocean  thund'ring  to  the  sky, 

And  stuhbom  oaks  with  branches  waving  high. 

Tis  yours  in  glittering  arms  the  earth  to  beat 

With  lightly  leaping,  rapid,  sounding  feet ; 

Then  every  beast  the  noise  terrific  flies, 

And  the  loud  tumult  wanders  through  the  skies. 

The  dust  your  feet  excites,  with  matchless  force 

Flies  to  the  clouds  amidst  their  whirling  course ; 

And  every  flower  of  variegated  hue 

Grows  in  the  dancing  motion  formed  by  you. 

Immortal  daemons,  to  your  powers  consign'd 

The  task  to  nourish  and  destroy  mankind — 

Gmcetes,  Corybantes,  ruling  kings. 

Whose  praise  the  land  of  Samothracia  sings. 

This  curious  passage  clearly  indicates  their  close  affinity 
with  Dionysos,  as  assistants  in  the  vast  kosmic  dance,^ 
and  at  once  the  nurturers  and  destroyers  of  mankind, 
as  he  is  to  men  at  the  same  time  the  mildest  and  most 
terrible  of  divinities.  It  is  unnecessary  to  analyse  these 
legends  and  myths  in  detail ;  they  are  all  evidently  har- 
monious, and  teach  the  non-Hellenik  character  of  the 
Kouretes  and  Korybantes,  thus  connected  by  Euripides 
with  the  Dionysiak  ritual.  Among  other  points,  may  be 
noticed,  (1)  Their  solar  connection  as  the  children  or 
associates  of  Helios,  not  as  the  Clouds  against  whom  he 
wages  war,  and  the  implication  of  this  connection  as 
pointing  to  a  foreign  cult ;  (2)  Their  connection  with 
Phoenician  personages  such  as  Kadmos,  Hephaistos  and 
the  Kabeiroi,  Phoenician  arts  such  as  metallurgy,  and 
Phoenician  localities  such   as   Kypros,  Bhodos,  Krete, 

^  Cf.  JSreteSf  Frag.  ii. ;  Sup,  eubsec  L 
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Lemnos,  Imbros  and  Samothrake;  (3)  Their  mutual  close 
and  intimate  affinity,  though  not  absolute  identity,  as 
perhaps  being  different  phases  of  the  same  personages, 
and  (4)  Their  connection  with  the  kosmogonic  Dionysos, 
both  as  ministers  of  death  and  life,  and  as  choir-leaders 
in  the  universal  nature-dance  or  rhythm  of  motion.^ 
Strabo  sagely  concludes  his  Kouretik  dissertation  with 
the  remark,  ^  all  discussion  respecting  the  gods  requires 
an  examination  of  ancient  opinions,  and  of  fables,  since 
the  ancients  expressed  enigmaticctUy  their  physical  notions 
eaneeming  the  nature  of  things^  and  always  intermixed 
£&bles  with  their  discoveries.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to 
solve  these  enigmas  exactly ;  but  if  we  lay  before  the 
reader  a  multitude  of  fabulous  tales,  some  consistent  with 
each  other,  others  which  are  contradictory,  we  may  thus 
with  less  difficulty  form  conjectures  about  the  truth.'^ 

*  And  hard  by  the  raving  Satyroi  performed  the  rites 
of  mother  Bhea,  and  they  added  the  dances  of  the  trien- 
nial festivals  in^  which  Dionysos  rejoices,  glad  on  the 
mountains  when  from  the  running  bands  of  revellers  he 
fiills  on  the  plain,  having  a  sacred  garment  of  faun-skin, 
hunting  for  the  blood  of  goat-slaughter,  a  raw-eaten 
delight/*  The  Satyroi,  according  to  the  Natural  Phe- 
nomena Theory,  are  *  the  phenomena  of  the  life  which 
seems  to  animate  the  woods  as  the  branches  of  the  trees 
move  in  wild  dances  with  the  clouds  which  course 
through  the  air  above,  or  assume  forms  strange  or  gro- 
tesque or  fearful,  in  the  deep  nooks  and  glens  or  in  the 
dim  and  dusky  tints  of  the  gloaming/  *  The  objection 
to  this  view,  which  applies  rather  to  Pan  and  the  Paniscs, 

^  SouidaB   (in  voc.  Kouretes  and  chios  similarly  (in  voc.    Korubas), 

Koureton  tioma)  calk  them  a  nation,  calls  Korubas  a  *  priest  of  Rhea,' 

and  says  prophetic  power  was  as-  '  Falconer's  Translation,  ii.  191-3. 

cribed  to  tnenL    Dionysos  also  is  a  '  Of.  Otfthik  Symna,  xlv.  lii. 

Prophet  (^ai(p.  206).  Souidas  (in  voc.  «  Vs.  130-9. 

KontbanUa)  calls  both  Kouretes  and  ^  Mythd*  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  ii. 

Korybantes  children  of  Rhea.  Ilesy-  15. 
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is  twofold ;  (1)  it  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  (2)  it 
does  not  account  for  the  particular  form  under  which  the 
Satyroi  are  represented,  i.e.  with  pointed  ears,  two  small 
horns  and  goats'  tails,  or  by  later  writers  with  larger 
horns,  and  goats'  feet  and  legs.  According  to  Donaldson, 
*  the  Satyrs  were  only  the  deified  representatives  of  the 
original  worshippers,  who  probably  assumed  as  portions 
of  their  droll  costume  the  skin  of  the  goat,  which  they 
had  sacrificed  as  a  welcome  offering  to  their  wine-god.'^ 
The  first  point  for  consideration  is.  What  is  the  connec- 
tion between  Dionysos  and  the  Goat  ?  Vii^l  says  that 
the  goat  is  sacrificed  as  a  vine-injuring  animal,^  and  the 
constellation  Aixj  the  Goat,  was  similarly  supposed  to 
affect  vines  injuriously  at  its  rising.'  This  may  be  one 
link  in  the  case,  but  there  are  others  also,  for  as  Virgil 
himself  notices,  various  animals  injure  the  vine,  and 
Satyroi  might,  if  this  point  comprised  all  the  affinity 
between  the  god  and  the  goat,  have  been  represented 
with  bulls'  or  rams'  tails.  The  Bakchik  cry  *  Eua '  has  been 
said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  goat's  bleat,  and  the  goat  as 
homed  has,  like  the  ram  and  bull,  a  certain  connection 
with  the  god.  But  the  chief  link  between  the  Satyroi, 
the  goat  and  Dionysos  is  the  erotic  character  of  the  animal,* 
corresponding  to  that  phase  of  the  god  when  the  general 
vigour  of  the  earth-life,  Dionysos  Karpios  or  Erikepeios, 
passes  into  personal  amorousness  as  Ephaptor  or  Polypar- 
thenos.  The  Satyroi '  represent  the  luxuriant  vital  powers 
of  nature,'^  and  hence  their  connection  with  the  kosmo- 
gonic  god.  This  does  not  exclude  Donaldson's  idea,  which 
is  probably  correct  in  itself,  but  manifesdy  too  slender  a 

1  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  25$  cf.  *•  Of.  Diod.  i.  88;    Xing  Lear,  i. 

Straboy  x.  3.    Vide  inf.  YII.  ii.,  He-  2,  *  his  goatish  disposition.'    Goats^ 

marks  on  Pan  and  Heabani.  flesh  was  sometimes  eaten  as  a  saty- 

«  Qeorg,    ii.    372-83;    cf.    Ovid,  rion  (Athen.  ix.  15).     Vide  Payne 

Metam,  xv.  114.  Knight  on  the  Goat  in  Art. 

»  Paus»  ii.  13.  *  Smith,  C/flw.  Diet.  Sattfri. 
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foundation  to  be  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Each  Satyros  is  thus  another  and  a  lower  personification 
of  the  sensuous  divinity,  the  goat  becomes  a  fitting 
sacrifice,  and  the  god  is  known  as  Aigobolos,  the  Goat- 
smiter.^  But  Dionysos  the  Exarchos,  or  Choir-leader^  of 
the  revelling  bands,  is  described  as  bounding  down  the 
mountain  sides  to  the  plain,  clad  in  the  sacred  faun-skin  ' 
*  hunting  for  the  blood  of  slaughtered  he-goats,  a  raw- 
eaten  delight.'  Here  we  meet  the  god  again  in  his 
ferocious  aspect  as  appeased  by  blood,  as  Omophagos, 
Omestes,  and  Omadios,^  the  £aw-flesh-eating.  Thus,  in  a 
Fragment  of  the  Kretea  of  Euripides,  quoted  by  Porphyries,^ 
the  Mystic  devoted  to  Zagreus,  speaks  of  having '  completed 
the  carnivorous  feasts,'  and  the  same  writer  informs  us 
that  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Dionysos  Omadios 
in  Chios  and  Tenedos,  when  a  man  was  torn  in  pieces.** 
But  a  more  innocent  cult  is  natural  in  Hellenik  regions ; 
and  ultimately,  when  the  savage  Semitic  element  is  over- 
powered, animals,  especially  the  goat,  take  the  place  of 
human  victims.  Thus  at  Potniai,  a  place  a  little  south  of 
Thebai,  the  inhabitants  to  atone  for  their  impiety  were 
commanded  to  sacrifice  to  Dionysos  a  boy  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  but  not  many  years  afterwards  *  they  say 
that  the  god  [or  in  reality  a  less  noxious  cult]  changed 
the  sacrifice  of  a  boy  for  that  of  a  goat.'^  This  is  similar 
to  the  case  of  Iphigeneia,  who  is  preserved  when  about  to 
be  sacrificed  and  a  stag  substituted  for  her,^  and  to  that  of 


»  Vide  inf.  Vm.  i.  Aigobolos.  A 
singular  instance  of  the  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  animal  and  the  solar 
diytDltj  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kleonai  in  Argolis, 
who,  when  smitten  bj  pestilence, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Delphik 
Oraclei  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  rising 
son.  (Paus.  x.  11.) 

»  V.  141. 

»  Of.  Vs.  24,  111.  096. 


^  Orphik  SymnSf  xxx.  5,  lii.  7. 
Vide  inf.  Vlll.  i.  OniesteB. 

^  Peri  Apoches  En^ptychon.  vr.  19. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  55 ;  cf.  Ion.  1 125,  'Xouthos 
went  to  the  place  where  the  Bakchik 
fire  of  god  leaps  forth^  that  he  might 
wet  the  double  rocks  [1.0.  '^  the  two- 
topt  mount  divine  '*]  of  Dionysos  with 
the  blood  of  victims.' 

^  Paus.  ix.  8. 

»  Of.  Iph.  en  Aul.  1501  et  teq. 
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Isaac,  all  these  being  instances  of  disapprobation  of  the 
bloody  cult  peculiar  to  Kanaanite,  Phoenician,  and  Kar- 
thaginian.  At  Tenedos  the  legend  ran  that  the  Aeolians 
sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Melikertes  a  new-born  calf  instead 
of  a  new-born  child,  '  shoeing  it  with  buskins  and  tending 
the  mother-cow  as  if  a  human  mother.'^  So  similarly  the 
Phoenician  Poseidon  was  appeased  by  human  sacrifices,'^ 
and  his  children  the  Kyklopes  are  represented  as  can- 
nibals.^ Human  sacrifices  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  early  Hellas,  but  probably  only,  or  chiefly,  in 
connection  with  the  non-Aryan  divinities.*  The  raw-flesh- 
eating  god,  when  unable  to  glut  himself  with  human 
victims,  bounds  like  a  were-wolf  upon  the  he-goat,  tragos^ 
which,  *  was  another  name  for  Saturos  the  goat-eared 
attendant  of  Bacchus,'^  who  '  was  called  by  the  name  of  the 
animal  he  resembled  in  character';  and  *Tragodia  is 
not  the  song  of  a  goat,  but  a  song  accompanied  by  a  dance 
performed  by  persons  in  the  guise  of  Satyrs/^  There 
may  also  be  a  further  and  astronomical  connection  between 
Dionysos  and  the  goat,  as  Aigokoros  or  Capricomus  the 
Goat-horned,  one  of  the  Kakopoioi  Asteres  or  Stars-of-evil- 
influence,  a  sign  which  appears  on  a  Babylonian  Zodiac 
of  the  date  of  B.C.  12007  Both  Dionysos  and  Aigokoros 
were  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
War  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants.®  Tityrus,^  accord- 
ing to  Servius,  signified  *  aries  major,'  the  leading  ram  of 
the  flock,^^  *  lingua  Laconia ;'  but  according  to  others"  a 
goat.     *  Tituros  is  the  Doric  form  of  Sisuros,  which  also 


1  Tylor,  Prim,  OuU.  ii.  307. 

'  Poaeidon,  xv. 

'  Orf.  ix. ;  Grid.  Afetam,  xv.  03. 

*  Of.  Herod,  vii.197 ;  Plout.  Symp. 
Tiii.;  Paus.  vii.  19,  21.  Vide  inf.  XI. 
ii.  Cult  of  Melqarth-Molekh. 

*  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  40,  and 
authorities  cited. 

*  Ihid,  OS.  Vide  the  various  mean- 


ings of  tragw  aa  connected  with  life- 
vigour. 

^  Rawlin8on,^nc»eti^Jlfo»u.ii.574. 
As  to  the  ancient  Zodiac,  vide  inf. 

xn.  i.  2. 

»  Of.  Im,  215 ;  Diod.  in.  73,  iv.  15 ; 
Hor.  Car,  i.  12,  ii.  19. 
0  Vir.  Ec,  i. 

»«  Cf.  Od.  ix.  431  et  seg, 
»  Cf.  Schol  in  Theok.  ui.  2. 
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originaJly  meant  a  goat,'  and  by  some  was  perhaps 
wrongly  connected  with  Saturos.^  Such  are  the  principal 
points  of  connection  between  the  homed,  phallic,  vine- 
destroying  goat,  and  Dionysos  with  his  voluptuous  phase 
of  nature  and  sensuous  worshippers.  A  goat-thighed 
image  was  mutilated  in  the  secret  exhibitions  at  Eleusis,^ 
in  which  the  cult  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  was  combined, 
a  rite  based  on  the  same  reason  as  the  practice  of  the 
Phrygian  priests  of  Kybele,  who  honoured  'the  great 
reproductive  force  of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
reproductive  power  in  her  ministers.'®  The  goat-footed, 
two-homed  Pan,  though  apparently  belonging  to  the 
group  of  Dionysos  and  the  Satyroi,  and  called  by  Prere, 
*  the  first  Avater  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,'  is  in  origin 
quite  unconnected  with  them.  The  pastoral  god  of 
Arkadia  is  an  Aryan  divinity,  *  the  purifying  breeze,  the 
Sanskrit  pavana,^  a  name  which  reappears  in  the  Latin 
Favonius,'*  and  his  form  merely  typifies  his  affinity  with 
flocks  and  herds.  This  apparent  connection  between  Pan 
and  Dionysos  is  noticed  in  the  Homerik  Hymn  to  the 
former,  almost  every  line  of  which  illustrates  his  charac- 
ter as  the  gentle  wind,  by  the  statement  that  '  aU  the 
immortals  wered^lighted  with  him,butespecially  Dionysos,'* 
evidently  because  the  newly-introduced  divinity  so  much 
resembled  himself.  But  Pan  being  a  satyr  in  form 
naturally  suffers  from  the  circumstance,  and  so  in  works 
of  art  is  represented  as  coarse  and  sensuous,  although 
there  is  nothing  in  his  mythic  history,  in  his  love  of 
Pitys  the  Pine-tree,  or  Syrinx  the  Keed-pipe,  or  Echo, 
'  sweetest  nymph,'  which  justifies  such  a  theory  of  his 

*  Cf.  Miiller,  Doric  Racey  ii.  368,  '  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  ii. 

and  authorities  cited.  812. 

»  Cf.  Clemens  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  *  Of.  Max  Miiller,  Chipn,  ii.  169. 

Etion  ProparaSy  ii.  3 ;  Protrep,  ii.  1 5 ;  *  Mythd  of  Aryan  Nations,  ii.  248. 

Taylor,  iHssertation  on  the  Eleusir  •  V.  46. 
ninn  Mysteries,  ii. 
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character.  He  is  a  rough,  rude,  jovial,  rustic  daemon, 
foil  of  hfe  and  vigour,  such  as  a  pure  Hellenik  Dionysos 
might  have  been,  without  a  trace  of  anything  grim,  sombre, 
savage,  phallic,  or  occult  in  his  character ;  an  innocent 
Aryan  concept,  originally  of  the  gentler  winds  and  their 
doings,  and  subsequently  of  the  free,  merry  life  of  the 
country.  Our  Laureate,  with  his  usual  exquisite  classic 
taste,  speaks  of — 

Lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dumb ; 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 

The  murmur  of  a  happy  Pan : 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 
On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady.* 

This  general  rejoicing  of  rustic  existence,  combined 
with  an  interpretation  of  the  god's  name  as  signifying 
*  All,'  which  is  at  least  as  early  as  the  Homerik  Hymn, 
naturally  produced  the  derivative  concept  of  Pan  as 
^  universal  nature,'  a  kosmogonic  spirit,  and  so  Milton 
styles  Christ  *the  mighty  Pan,'*  i.e.j  the  true  life  and 
supporter  of  the  world,'  and  here  again  is  a  source  of 
confusion  between  Pan  and  Dionysos.  But  these  two 
divinities  are  distinct  in  origin,  in  phase  of  thought,  and 
in  locaUty.  When  geographically  contiguous  they 
naturally  become  associated  through  an  apparent  close 
resemblance,  but  analy&is  reveals  the  error,  and  in  a 
word.  Pan  is  an  Aryan  Dionysos,  Dionysos  a  Semitic  Pan. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  which  the  Hellenes,  imd  after 
them  the  Eomans,  evinced  less  critical  acumen  than  in 
their  researches  into  the  religious  cults  of  foreign  nations. 
They  appear  to  have  considered  that  almost  all  the  world 

^  In  Memoriam,  zxiii.  '  Of.  Mrs.  BrowuiDg,  The  Dead 

'  Hymn  im  the  Morning  of  G^rw^B      Pan, 
Nativity  f  8. 
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reverenced  some  at  least  of  their  chief  divinities.  Thus 
Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Druids  worshipped  Mercury, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva.^  Herodotos,  however,  has  pro- 
bably occasioned  more  confiision  on  this  account  than 
any  other  writer,  for,  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief 
instilled  into  him  by  Kamic  priests,  that  Earn  had  supplied 
Hellas  with  nearly  all  the  HeUenik  Pantheon,^  he  speaks 
of  Zeus,  Artemis,  Ares,  and  other  Aryan  divinities  as 
being  Kamic  in  origin.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to 
find  that  he  met  with  Pan  in  Aigyptos,^  in  the  Mendesian 
Nome  or  Canton  in  the  Delta,  where  he  describes  the 
god  as  pourtrayed  ^  with  the  face  of  a  goat  and  the  legs 
of  a  he-goat,'  but  this  seems  to  be  a  double  error  of  the 
historian,  for  ^  no  Egyptian  god  is  really  represented  in 
this  way.'^  The  god  in  question  is  Khem,  and  similarly 
the  city  Chemmo,  in  Upper  Aigyptos,  was  called  by  the 
Hellenes  Panopolis.  Khem,  ^the  generative  principle, 
and  universal  nature,  was  represented  as  a  phallic  figure. 
Of  him  is  said  in  the  hieroglyphic  legend,  "  Thy  title  is 
£Btther  of  thine  own  fether." '  ^  The  Egyptians,  says  Hero- 
dotos, do  not  believe  the  god  to  be  goat- shaped,  or  *in 
any  respect  unlike  the  other  gods ;  •  but  they  represent 
him  thus  for  a  reason  which  I  prefer  not  to  relate.'  His 
modesty  is  to  be  commended,  and  illustrates  the  con- 
nection between  the  Goat  and  Dionysos.  *  The  goat  was 
the  living,  deified,  animal-symbol  of  the  god,'  ^  and  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  that  it  was  connected  with  the 
Dionysiak  cult.  The  reader  will  note  the  resemblance 
between  Khem,  the  supposed  Pan  of  Herodotos,  and 


>  BM,  Odl.  Ti.  17. 
«  Of.  Herod,  ii.  60. 


*  Ibid,  iL  46.  'Aiguptoe  renders 
Aauipto,  the  mid-point  of  earth,  a 
title  round  in  one  oi  the  Inscriptions.' 
(Qladstone,  Homeric  Smtchromsm, 
270.)  Thus  Jerusalem,  Uelphoi,  etc. 
were  equally  supposed  to  be  centres 
of  the  earth. 


^  Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  ii.  72, 
note  4. 

^  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson*s 
Herodotus,  ii.  243. 

^  An  interesting  illustration  of  the 
purely  symbolical  character  of  iman- 
thropomoiphic  divinities  in  Kam, 
Assur,  and  Kaldea. 

7  Bunsen,  Egyf€s  Hace,  i.  385. 
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Diony  os.^  Numberless  writexs  have  followed  the  Father 
of  History  in  his  derivation  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Hellenik  divinities  from  Kamic  originals;  and  the  old 
belief  that  the  gods  of  HelJas  were  all  Semitic  is  not  un- 
naturally followed  by  an  imdiie  Aryan  reaction^  Truth 
remaining  at  her  favourite  stand-point  in  the  centre.' 

'  Bakcheus,  having  a  flaming  torch  of  pne  on  his 
thyrsos,  rushes  about  at  speed,  arousing  the  wandering 
chorus-bands,  putting  them  in  motion  with  cries  of 
lakchos.'^  The  extraordinary  Bakchik  cult  at  once 
strikes  the  philosophic  enquirer  (who  wishes  not  so  much 
to  know  what  is,  as  why  it  is)  as  being  based  on  a 
mystical  and  symbolic  view  of  certain  great  realities. 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  kosmic  sjrmbaUsm  imitated, 
probably  unconsciously  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Dionysiak  worshippers  of  Hellas,  who  deemed  that  their 
dances  and  ritual  were  at  most  but  representations  of  the 
acts  of  some  pre-historic  hero  of  the  Earlier  Time.  It 
is  Dionysos  as  'the  choir-leader  of  the  fire-breathing 
stars,'  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  who,  with  wild  shouts 
and  streaming  locks,  heads  and  agitates  the  cyclic  starry 
groups  in  their  aerial  dance  around  the  mighty  altar  of 
the  world.*  The  chorus-leader  puts  his  band  in  motion, 
but  how  does  Dionysos  agitate  the  stars?  The  word 
used,  anapalldn^  reminds  us  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air,  whose 
'  name,  Pallas,  possibly  refers  to  the  quivering  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  air ;  and  to  its  power,  whether  as  vital  force, 
or  communicated  wave,  over  every  kind  of  matter,  in 
giving  it  vibratory  movement.'  ^  What  causes  the  twink- 
ling or  '  eddying  of  the  stars  ?  '  ^     The  waves  of  light ; 

*  Vide  note  by  Dr.  Birch  in  Bun-  IX.  i. 

sen's  Egypt's  Places  L  386,  showing  *  Sup,  II.  iii.  3 ;  IV.  ii.  2,  iii.  1, 

the  identity  of  Khem  with  <  the  Har-  ^  ^ji^en  of  the  Air,  i,  43.    OtherSy 

nekht  or  powerful  Horus/  eon  of  somewhat    singularly,    connect  the 

Uasar.  name  of  the  stainless  virgin  with 

'  As  to  Pan,  vide  htf.  VU.  ii.  phallos. 

'  Vs.  145-0.    As  to  the  cry  <  lak-  •  Hellene,  1498. 
chos,'  Vide  inf.    VIII.  ii.    lakchos, 
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Dionysos,  as  he  bounds  along,  oomet-like»  with  flaming 
torch,  a  circling  san,  Antauges  the  Sparkler.  It  is 
difficult  to  follow  the  subtle  phases  of  this  vast  and 
wonderful  divinity.  His  solar  connection  with  its 
astronomic  and  igneous  aspect  has  been  noticed  in  part, 
but  as  he  is  heat,  so,  naturally,  is  he  light  as  connected 
with  materiality.  In  fact,  go  back  to  first  principles,  and 
there  from  the  root  of  existence  we  shall  exhume  the 
mystic  Demiurge,  and  find  the  basis  of  things  personified 
in  him :  light,  Dionysos  the  Solar ;  Heat,  Dionysos  the 
Fiery ;  Force,  Dionysos  the  Vigorous ;  Sound,  Dionysos 
the  Shouter;  Motion,  Dionysos  the  Dancer;  Change, 
Dionysos  the  Many-phased  ;  life,  Dionysos  the  Blooming ; 
and  Death,  Dionysos  the  Grimly,  the  ^  many-guest- 
receiving  Zeus  of  the  dead/  Well  does  Professor  Buskin 
speak  of  « an  instinctive  truth  in  ancient  symbolism,'  and 
of  ^  mythic  expressions  of  natural  phenomena  which  it  is 
an  uttermost  triumph  of  recent  science  to  have  revealed/ 

The  Chorus  having  concluded,  the  scene  which  follows, 
absurd  enough  in  itself,  is  yet  interesting  in  a  Dionysiak 
connection.  Kadmos  and  Teiresias,  both  very  old  men, 
come  on  the  stage,  and  piously  resolve  to  dance  till  they 
drop  in  honour  of  the  new  god,  showing  what  an  essential 
feature  of  his  cult  was  the  rhythm  or  poetry  of  motion, 
the  imitation  of  the  vibratory  or  eddying  nature  of  things. 
A  passage  in  the  Batrachoi  of  Aristophanes,  describing 
the  mystic  Bakchik  dances  of  Eleusis,  is  in  remarkable 
harmony  with  this  description,  and  perhaps  ridicules  it, 
*  the  knee  of  the  old  men  moves  swiftly  ;  and  they  shake 
ofi*  griefs  and  lengthy  periods  of  ancient  years  at  the 
sacred  worship.'^ 

Pentheus  having,  not  unnaturally,  expostulated  with 
his  grandfather  and  Tieresias  on  their  apparent  folly,  the 

>  Batr.  345-8.  Probably  the  Bah-  406.  The  expression  <  foot  of  time ' 
cAm'  and  the  Batra^oi  were  both  (Bak.  876)  is  ridiculed  in  the  latter 
brought  out  in  the  same  year,  b.o.     play  (Btir,  100). 
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latter  is  made  to  reply  in  a  strain  of  the  grossest  material- 
ism, showing  that  he  was  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  sensu- 
ous god  :  *  Two  things,  O  youth,  are  of  most  importance 
among  men,  the  goddess  Demeter,  who  is  the  Earth ;  by 
whatever  name  you  wish  to  call  her.^  She  with  dry 
food  nourishes  mortals ;  but  the  offspring  of  Semele,  who 
has  come  as  her  rival,  has  discovered  the  Uquid  stream  of 
the  grape,  and  has  introduced  it  among  the  subjects  of 
death,  which  frees  the  wretched  race  of  man  from  grief, 
when  they  are  filled  with  the  flowing  of  the  vine,  and 
sleep  an  oblivion  of  daily  evils  it  gives,  nor  is  there  any 
other  remedy  for  woes/  *  I  am  compelled  to  notice  this 
unworthy  passage,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  I  omit 
extracts  which  show  that  Dionysos  was  merely  Theoinos, 
the  Wine-god.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  most 
wanting  in  truth  or  in  nobility  of  feeling,  why  the  poet 
introduced  it,  and  why  he  fastened  it  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate soothsayer.®  Those  who  remember  the  solemn 
majesty  of '  King  Teiresias,'  in  the  weird  scenery  of  the 
Homerik  Nekyomanteia,  will  appreciate  this  gross  pro- 
fanation of  the  character  of  the  mighty  seer  of  Thebai.  Is 
then  the  Byronic  sentiment,  that  *  man  being  reasonable 
must  get  drunk,'  commendable,  and  is  there  no  other 
refuge  for  the  ills  of  hfe  than  the  stupefaction  and  heavy 
sleep,  evil-dream-haunted,  produced  by  excess  of  wine  ? 
These  are  the  bread-and-cheese  views  of  the  mythic 
Sardanapalos,  whose  tomb  was  said  to  have  borne  an  in- 
scription which  in  Latin  verse  ran : — 

Haec  habeo  quae  edi,  quaeque  exaturata  libido 
Hausit :  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  praeclara  relicta. 

*  Of.  Ais.  Ptom,  DeB.  210.  rather  of  Proclufl  than  of  Eurirades  "] 

*  Vs.  274-83.  is  very  well  carried  out.XrA<jjJaccArt«, 

*  Mr.  Tyrrell  remarks  that  '  the  Id  trod,  xxxiii).  I  should  say  there  is 
character  of  TeiresiaS;  when  divested  still  more  need  to  divest  it  of  its 
of  its  spurious  rationalism  [t .6.  as  spurious  materialism.  Cf.  the  Teire- 
shown  in  Vs.  286-305,  a  passage  re-  sias  of  the  Oid.  Tyr, 

jected  by  some  critics  as  '^  smacking 
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'  Quid  aliud,'  inquit  Aristoteles,  '  in  bovis,  non  in  regis 
sepulchro,  inscriberesP' 

But  to  leave  the  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  sentiments 
of  the  passage,  and  to  turn  to  the  idea  of  the  divinities 
which  it  contains,  the  sentiments  apparently  not  merely 
of  Teiresias,  but  also  of  Euripides  himself,  a  philosophical 
freethinker  and  materialist.  '  When  we  call  com  Ceres, 
and  wine  Bacchus,'  says  Cicero,  *  we  make  use  of  the 
common  manner  of  speaking ;  ^  but  do  you  think  anyone 
so  mad  as  to  believe  that  his  food  is  a  deity  P '  ^  Dionysos 
then,  is  not  merely  Wine  personified,  for  if  so,  then 
Demeter  is  merely  Bread ;  but  Demeter  is  the  Earth : 
then,  the  Earth  is  merely  Bread  ;  which  is  absurd.  But 
he  is  here  said  to  be  tie  discoverer  and  introducer  of 
wine,  and  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  not  a  trace  in 
his  Homerik  or  other  early  history.'  If  merely  the 
Wine-god,  why  is  he  solar,  homed,  and  kosmogonic? 
Every  step  of  the  enquiry  proves  the  vinous  theory  to  be 
utterly  untenable  ;  we  might  as  well  say  that  Aphrodite 
was  only  a  designation  of  love,  and  not  a  vast  and  wide- 
spread concept  whose  name  might  derivatively  be  appro- 
priately so  used.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  slay 
the  slain :  Euripides,  it  would  almost  seem  in  wanton 
mischief,  (he  may  possibly  have  been  laughing  at  Arche- 
laos,  or  perhaps  such  sentiments  were  in  vogue  at  the 
Makedonian  Court),*  here  holds  up  eating  and  drinking, 
especially  the  latter,  as  the  height  of  happiness,  and  this 
view  of  Dionysos  but  ill  fits  with  the  rest  of  the  Play, 
for  if  the  Bakchai  were  the  only  Dionysiak  specimen  of 
ancient  literature  which  we  possessed,  we  should  unhesi- 

'  E^,  the  proverb  *  Sine  Oerere  et  *  "Where  the  Play  would  seem  to 
Libero  firigit  Venus.'                             •  have  been  very  nopular.    At  a  sub- 

*  De  Nat.  Dear,  iii.  16.  Transub-  sequent  period  Olympias,  the  mother 

Btantiation    would    have    surprised  of   Alexandres    the    Great,    acted 

him.  Agaue.   (Plout  Alex,  ii.)    Another 

'  Vide  mp,  II.  i.  8,  Mr.  Gladstone  Agaue  in  later  times  actually  brought 

on  the  Dionysiak  use  of  wine  by  intheheadofOrassus.  (Vide  Mom m- 

women.         '  sen,  Higf,  <f  Rome^  iv.  887.) 
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tatingly  assert  that  the  Tippler  was  but  one,  and  that  not 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  phases  of  the  god.  It 
is  necessary  to  insist  strongly  on  this  point,  since  it  is  so 
customary  to  connect  the  Bakchik  cult  with  wine  only.^ 
Bunsen,  commenting  on  the  Hellenik  Mysteries,  remarks, 
*  More  especially  Orphic,  again  is  the  spiritual  significance 
of  Dionysos,  who  elsewhere  is  represented  rather  as  a 
Demiurge^  and  in  later  ages  again  under  a  sensual  aspect 
as  the  god  of  wine.'  ^  But  this  passage  of  the  Bakchai 
contains  an  important  fact  illustrative  of  the  connected 
worship  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos.  The  two  divinities 
being  distinct  in  character  and  origin,  and  yet  remarkably 
similar  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  kosmogonic 
phase,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  represented  either 
as  Associates  according  to  Findaros,  or  as  Eivals  according 
to  Euripides.  Eivals  at  first,  they  afterwards  agreed  to 
harmonise  and  buried  all  differences  in  the  joint  cult  of 
Eleusis,  in  which  Demeter  as  the  elder,  and  goddess  of 
the  place,  has  pre-eminence  and  priority,  while  Dionysos 
is  enthroned  as  her  associate  and  assistant. 

*  And  this  divinity  is  a  Prophet,  for  Bakchik  phrensy 
and  madness  have  much  of  the  prophetical  spirit ;  for 
when  the  god  entere  strongly  into  the  body  he  causes  the 
phrensied  to  declare  the  future.'  •  ^  As  the  god  of  wine,' 
remarks  the  writer  of  the  article  Dionysus  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary,  *  Dionysus  is  also  both  an  inspired 
and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  power  of 
revealing  the  future  of  man  by  oracles.'  The  principle 
here  seems  to  be  *  wine  in,  wit  out.'  But  what  instance 
is  there  of  any  divinity  or  individual  being  inspired  by 
'wine  to  declare  future  events  ?  Is  the  Delphik  ApoUon 
a  wine-god,  and  was  the  ecstasy  of  his  priestess  mere 
drunken   raving?     Jolly    livers,    from   Archilochos   to 

»  Vide  the  obsenration  of  Prof.  '  Vs.  208-^01;    cf.   Hek,  1267; 

Mayor,  aup,  II.  i.  8.  Herod,  vii.  Ill :  Ais.  Frag,  ccccxi. 

^  Qod  Mt  Hist.  ii.  89.  '  Bakcheios  the  Frophet.' 
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Theodore  Hook  may  have  felt  most  inclined  to  sing  and 
dance  when  somewhat  *  dizzy  with  the  thunder  of  wine/ 
but  to  suppose  that  the  secrets  of  futurity  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  talboy  is  to  adapt  a  thoroughly  Kabelaisian 
creed ;  and,  so  believing,  we  may  sing,  with  Panurge : — 

Bottle  I  whose  mysterious  deep 
Does  ten  thousand  secrets  keep. 
With  attentive  ear  I  wait, 
Ease  my  mind  and  speak  my  fate. 
Soul  of  joy  I  like  Bacchus,  we 
More  than  India  gain  by  thee ; 
Truths  unborn  thy  juice  reveals, 
Which  futurity  conceals* 

Of  course  those  who  regard  Dionysos  as  simply  a 
wine-god  are  of  necessity  driven  to  explain  all  his  phases 
by  the  aid  of  wine  alone.  The  first  link  between  ApoUon 
and  Dionysos  is  their  solar  connection,  which  has  been 
already  noticed ;  ^  and  we  now  come  to  the  second,  the 
possession  of  prophetic  power.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
when  considering  why  Dionysos  is  credited  with  the  pos- 
session of  such  power,  to  ask  why  this  is  an  attribute  of 
ApoUon  ?  And  the  answer  is  very  simple.  The  wisdom 
of  ApoUon  is  merely  that  of  HeUos  the  Sim,  who  sees  and 
knows  aU  things.*  '  He  is  emphaticaUy  the  wise  and  the 
deep-  or  far-seeing  god/'  who  shares  in  the  secret 
counsels  of  Zeus.*  This  Aryan  idea  is  perfectly  simple 
and  innocent,  and  unconnected  with  any  violent  emotion : 
ApoUon  does  not  rave  or  rage.  Dionysos,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  a  solar  phase ;  but  his  prophetic  powers  are  not 
connected  with  it,  for  the  Semitic  mind  does  not  regard 
the  Sun  in  so  simple  an  aspect  as  that  of  a  mere  observer 
of  what  is  done  in  the  world.     We  therefore  notice  that 

^  Sup,  n.  iii.  2.  25  et  seq, 

»  Of.  II.  iii.  277 ;  Od.  viii.  3C2.  *  Of.  M<mL  Mymn,  Hie  Her,  535. 

'  Afythol,  of  the  Aryan  Nations^  ii. 

L 
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although,  in  the  case  of  the  two  divinities,  the  result  is  the 
same,  namely,  both  are  regarded  as  being  prophetic,  yet 
that  this  result  is  arrived  at  by  different  lines  of  thought ; 
a  circumstance  not  unnatural,  since  one  god  is  Aryan  and 
the  other  Semitic.  When  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  Phoenician  Poseidon  and  the  Latin  god 
Consus,^  I  remarked,  that  Hhe  attribute  of  mysterious 
wisdom  which  characterises  Consus  distinguishes  Poseidon 
in  a  similar  manner,'  and  that  the  wisdom  of  Zeus,  Apol- 
lon,  and  Helios  '  only  represents  the  knowledge  derived 
from  ocular  observation.'  In  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  Ilias^'^  Poseidon  claims  to  be  wiser  than  ApoUon, 
who  docs  not  deny  the  assertion,  and  in  every  way  con- 
fesses his  inferiority ;  while  the  subordinate  of  Poseidon, 
xroteus  the  Aigyptian,®  is  possessed  of  unerring  know- 
ledge and  prophetic  powers.  We  may  fairly  assmne  that 
the  master  was  as  wise  as  the  servant;  indeed,  he  is 
expressly  represented  as  '  gifted  with  prophetic  powers.'  * 
Poseidon,  Proteus,^  Dionysos,  all  Oriental  personages,  are 
thus  all  alike  possessed  of  mysterious  wisdom  and  pro- 
phetic power;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  distinct  from 
the  simple  Aryan  idea  of  ocular  solar  knowledge.    We 


*  Ono  of  my  critics  supposes  that 
I  meant  to  derive  Gonsus  from  the 
Kamic  Khons,  a  piece  of  etymology 
of  which  I  am  quite  imiocent. 

«  n.  xxi.  440. 
>  Od.  iv.  386. 

*  Posndon,  xxiii. ;  cf.  II.  xx.  293. 

*  Proteua,  the  wise  and  prophetic 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  could  cnange 
into  marine  reptilian  forms  {Od.  iv. 
418),  is  identical  with  the  mythic 
Elamic  monarch  of  Herodotos,  '  a 
maa  of  Memphis,'  and,  as  shown  by 
the  passage,  of  Phoenician  associa- 
tions, '  whose  name,  in  the  lanf^age 
of  the  Greeks,  was  Proteus '  (Ilerod. 
ii.  112),  who  was  also  called  Eetes 
(Diod.  i.  02),  {.r.  Great  Fi^li,  and  who 


was  said  to  have  reined- at  the  time 
of  the  Troian  War.  This  great,  wise, 
prophetic  Fish,  who  lived  near  a  place 
called  *  The  Oamp  of  the  Tynans,' 
and  also  near  the  temple  of  *  Venus 
the  Stranger,'  t.6.  Astarte,  is  the 
Phoenician  and  Philistine  Dagon. 
(Vide  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlin- 
son's  Herodotu8f  ii.  167 ;  Pofcidojif 
xxxiv.  XXXV.)  Thus  Mr.  Cox  re- 
marks, ^  This  Proteus  is  the  fish>god 
of  Niuevites  and  Philistines'  {Mifthol. 
of  the  Art/an  Nations,  i.  183.  Note), 
and  tliat  the  qualities  of  Proteus  *  are 
scared  by  tne  fish-god,  Dagon  or 
Onnes,  of  Syria  *  (76.  ii.  2G),  who, 
again,  is  Kaldean  in  origin  {Poseidon, 
xxxvii-xxxix.). 
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are  thus  of  necessity  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
brought  their  prophetic  powers  with  them  from  their 
earlier  homes ;  and  so  we  shall  find  on  the  other  side 
the  sea  in  that  wonderful  group .  of  lands  from  Kam  to 
Haiasdan/  seers,  soothsayers,  augurs,  diviners,  enchanters, 
astrologers,  magicians,  and  schools  of  prophets,  all  in  full 
activity.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  about 
them,  the  raving  votaries  of  Baal,  the  mystic  trance- 
excitement  of  Balaam,  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  the 
myriad  pseudo-seers  of  Israel ;  the  thousand  expedients, 
astronomical,  astrological,  and  otherwise,  for  reveahng 
the  secrets  of  the  shrouded  Future.*  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  observe  whence  the  Semitic  Dionysos  obtains 
his  prophetic  power,  wherein  it  difiers  from  that  of  his 
Aryan  brother,  Apollon  ;  how,  as  he  is  at  once  the  asso- 
ciate and  rival  of  Demeter,  he  is  also  the  associate  and 
rival  of  Phoibos ;  and,  lastly,  how,  when  their  feuds  are 
over,  the  joint  ritual  of  Delphoi,  where  Dionysos  has  *  as 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,'  corre- 
sponds with  the  joint  ritusd  of  Eleusis. 

*  He  has  also  somethinfj  of  Ares  in  him.'  •  So  the 
Orphik  Hymn  writer  calls  him  *  Ares-like.'  *  Ares  *  is  in 
point  of  strength,  divine;  in  point  of  mind  and  heart, 
simply  animal.  He  is  a  compoimd  of  deity  and  brute.'  ^ 
This  savage  wild-beast  phase  of  Dionysos  has  already 
been  r^^ferred  to.*  It  is  closely  connected,  but  not  abso- 
lutely identical,  with  the  darker  aspect  of  his  Semitic  cult. 
Thus  regarded,  he  is  Dasyllios  the  Shaggy  and  Agrionios 
the  Savage.  His  partially  warlike  character  is  shown  in 
the  legends  of  his  prowess  in  the  fight  between  the  Giants 

'  *  The  primitiye  name  of  ancient  '  V.  302. 

Armenia.*  (Cooper,  Archaic  Diction-  *  Ophik  Hymn^  xxx.  4. 

ary,  207).  *  Juv,  Mun,  294. 

«  Cf.  the  Babylonian  '  Tables  of  «  Of.  V.  1017-9.     Vide  8up.  11. 

Omens.'  (Reccrds  of  the  Past,  v.  1C7  i.  4. 
et  aeq.) 

h2 
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and  the  Qods,^  alluded  to  when  speaking  of  his  possible 
connection  with  Aigokeros,  and  of  hia  conquests  over  the 
Indians,*  and  other  hostile  nations  and  individual  oppo- 
nents. So  far  as  we  have  gone  hitherto,  this  feature 
resolves  itself  into  the  violent  introduction  of  his  cult  into 
fresh  localities. 

'  You  shall  see  him  also  on  the  Delphik  rocks,  bound- 
ing, with  torches,  upon  the  double-peaked  hill-top,  brand- 
ishing and  shaking  the  Bakchik  branch,  and  mighty  in 
Hellas.'  ^  Unless  this  is  meant  as  a  prophecy,  which  it 
does  not  seem  to  be,  but  as  a  relation  of  alleged  facts, 
the  poet,  thinking  more  of  the  belief  of  his  own  day  than 
of  that  of  the  mythic  age  of  Pentheus,  contradicts  him- 
self ;  for,  at  the  outset,  Dionysos  is  represented  as  saying 
that  Thebai  was  the  first  Hellenik  locality  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  therefore  Delphoi  would  not  then  bo 
one  of  his  haunts.  His  connection  with  the  Delphik  god 
has  just  been  noticed.*  The  branch  which  he  shakes  is 
the  tkyrsos^  wreathed  with  deathless  ivy  ;  ^  and,  according 
to  Hesychios,  Dionysos  was  known  in  the  Mysteries  under 
the  name  of  the  Branch,*  a  most  appropriate  symbol  of 
the  earth-life  or  Dionysos,  Dendrites  Of-the-tree,  and 
Karpios  the  Growth-producing.  The  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures have  made  us  familiar  with  the  Bakchik  branch  in 
earlier  symbolism.^  A  fuller  meaning  attached  to  the 
idea  is  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.^   The  branch  is  also  a  phallic  tree  of  life.^ 

*  Come  Golden-faced-one,^^  brandishing  your  thyrsos 

>  Of.  Kyk.  5-8 ;  inf.  sec  iv.  '  Vide  inf.  VIII.  u.  SpaU. 

*  Inf.  IX.  vii.  Indoletes.  ^  Of.  Job,  xiv.  7,  xviii.  16 ;  Ptov. 
»  Vs.  306-6.  xi.  28 ;  Is,  xi.  1,  xiv.  19,  xxv.  5 ;  Jer. 
<  Of.  V.  669 ;  Phoinis,  228';  Iph.  in  xxiii.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12. 

Tau.  1243;  Ion.  716,  1126;  Soph.  »  Ct  Mythd.of  the  Arytm  Nations^ 

Old.  Tyr.  1106;  Antig.  1129;  An-      ii.  114. 

Btoph.  Neph.  603 ;  mp!lW.  i.  2.  ^^  Onysopes,  V.  553.  Vide  inf.  IX. 

»  Vide  inf.  VUI.  ii.  Wand.  iv. 

•  Ilesych.  in  voc.  liakchos. 
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along  Olympos.'  '  The  vivifying  sun/ ^  When  the  Bakchai 
strike  the  earth  with  the  thyrsos  water  springs  up  and 
honoy  drops  from  the  ivy- wreathed  wands,^  illustrative  of 
the  power  which  controls  *  the  fatness  of  the  earth  beneath/ 

*  Dionysos  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  gods.'  ®  An  ap- 
parently absurd  assertion  as  applied  to  Dionysos  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hellenik  Pantheon,  but  by  no  means 
unintelligible  when  his  earlier  history  is  considered,  in 
tracing  which  we  find  him  identified  with  lao  the 
Supreme  and  Zagreus  *  highest  of  all  gods/ 

*•  Dionysos,  a  god  to  men  both  most  terrible  and  most 
mild/*  Terrible  to  his  enemies  or  the  rejectors  of  his 
cult,  and  in  his  sterner  aspects  ;  mild,  as  a  source  of  joy, 
to  his  friends  and  worshippers.  This  two-faced  aspect 
has  already  been  noticed.* 

*  The  secret  dances  of  the  god/  •  Pentheus  having 
seen  the  Bakchai  performing  these,  is  to  be  slain,  lest  he 
should  reveal  them.  They  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  mystic  ritual  as  noticed.^ 


Subsection  III. — The  Sufferings  of  Dionysos. 

*  Aiai,  I  begin  the  Bakchik  strain,'  ®  exclaimed  the 
widowed  queen  of  Troia,  on  seeing  the  dead  body  of  her 
son  Polydoros.  Although  Bakchik  song  was  usually 
joyous  and  lively,  yet  it  had  also  a  sad  and  melancholy 


>  Qt  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  NatioMf 
ii.  102  €t  seq, 
«  V.  704  e<  seq. 
»  V.  777. 

*  V.  801. 

*  Sup,  II.  i.  4,  8;  cf.  Plout.  Anton. 
'  When  Antony  entered  EphcsuB,  the 
women,  in  the  dress  of  Bacchanals, 
and  men  and  boys  habited  like  Pan 
and  the  Satyrs,  marched  before  him. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
whole  dtv  but  ivy  crowns,  and  spears 
wreathed  with  ivy,  harps,  flutes,  and 


pipes,  while  Antony  was  hailed  by 
the  name  of  Bacchus : 

'  Bacchus  I  ever  kind  and  free! ' 
And  Buch,  indeed,  he  was  to  some  ;  hut 
to  others  he  was  savage  and  severe. 
Aaa  in  some  measure  resembled  the 
city  mentioned  by  Sophocles,  that 
was  at  once  filled  with  the  perfumes 
of  sacrifices,  songs,  and  groans.' 

•  V.  iioy. 

^  Sup.  subsec.  i. 
•  Hek,  684. 
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phase,  which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  Dionysos 
had  been  merely *a1  rustic  god  of  vineyard  merriment. 
Thus  we  find  that  Kleisthenes  despot  of  Sikyon,  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  put  an  end  to  the  ti-agic  choruses  with 
which  the  Argeian  hero  Adrastos  had  been  honoured  on 
account  of  his  calamities,  and  transferred  them  to  Diony- 
sos,^  whose  mythic  history  must  Uierefore  have  contained 
accounts  of  suffering  and  woe. 

The  identity  of  Dionysos  in  his  solar  phase  with 
Adonis  has  already  been  noticed,^  and  at  this  same  city 
of  Sikyon  the  poetess  Praxilla  (cir.  B.C.  452),  called  one  of 
the  nine  lyric  Muses,  sang  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
beautiful  Syrian  youth.*  *  The  leaders  of  the  wild  irre- 
gular Comus,  which  danced  the  Dithyramb,  bewailed 
the  sorrows  of  Bacchus,  or  commemorated  his  wonderful 
birth,'  *  for  '  the  worship  of  Dionysus  partook  of  the  same 
variations  as  that  of  the  sun-god*;  and,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  sufferings  and  mischances  were  bewailed.'  *  Adonis, 
the  heat  and  vigour  of  the  summer  sun  and  the  fruitful- 
ncss  of  the  earth  produced  by  the  warm  beams,  is 
doomed  to  die  nightly,  and  more  particularly  to  perish 
by  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  stem  wintry  powers ;  *  and 
so  the  story  of  death  and  resurrection  is  mirrored  on  the 
face  of  nature,  and  myths  relating  to  these  changes  arise 
spontaneously  in  the  mind  from  contemplation  of  the 
external.  The  fate  of  Dionysos  Zagreus  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  Titanes,^  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  *This 
slaughter  and  cutting  up  of  Zagreus  is  the  stripping  off  of 
leaves  and  fruits  in  the  gloomy  autumn,  which  leaves  only 
the  heart  or  trunk  of  the  tree  to  give  birth  to  the  foUage 


»  Herod,  v.  67.  »  Ihid,  23. 

'  Sup.  II.  iii.  5.      •  •  Cf.  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  iVa- 

'  Of.  Prax.  Ft'off.  ii. ;  Zenob.  Paroi,  tionsj  ii.  7,  113. 
iv.  21 ;  Miiller,  Doric  Race^  i.  420.  '  Paus.  viii.  37 ;  Nonnoe,  tI.  165 

*  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  30.  e^  seq. 
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of  the  coming  year/  ^  These  changes  in  natural  phe- 
nomena afford  the  first  ground-work  for  the  sufferings  of 
Dionysos  and  the  laments  of  Adonis,^  and  sufficiently, 
but  probably  not  exhaustively,  explain  the  mjrth.  Con- 
nected with  this  mournful  Bakchik  strain  is  the  song 
called  '  the  Linus,  which  is  sung  under  various  names,  not 
only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Phoenicia,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  other 
places ;  and  which  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  called  Linus,  It 
appears  to  have  been  sung  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
The  Linus  in  Egypt  is  called  Maneros ; '  ^  and  the  mythic 
Maneros  was  said  to  have  been  the  only  son  of  the  first 
Kamic  king,  and  to  have  died  in  early  youth,  these  *  dirge- 
like strains'  being  lamentations  for  his  untimely  death. 
But  the  Linos-song,  hke  the  Bakchik  strains  generally,  was 
both  Uvely  and  mournful ;  and  so  in  the  former  phase  was 
suitable  to  banquets.*  The  song  of  Maneros  was  sung  by 
Kamic  peasants,  and  Maneros  was  also  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  husbandry ;  *  a  circumstance  which  links 
him  with  Uasar,  *  whose  sufferings  and  death  were  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Egyptian  religion ; '  •  and,  hke  those 
of  Dionysos,  Adonis  and  Zagreus,  had  a  kosmogonical 
aspect  or  basis.^  According  to  Pausanias,  Uasi  bewails 
Uasar  at  the  season  when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  and  the 
peasants  used  to  say  that  the  tears  of  the  goddess  caused 
the  increase  of  the  river.®  *  The  death  of  Osiris  was 
piously  lamented  by  Isis  and  her  sister  Nephthys ;  and 
once  a  year  the  Egyptians  joined  their  priests  in  a  melan- 
choly procession  through  the  streets,  singing  a  doleful 


*  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  ii.  '  Herod,  ii.  79. 

204.    The  Zagreus  myth  is  noticed  ^  Flout.  Peri  I».  zvii. 

at  length  inf,  IX.  vi.  *  loul  Polydeuk.  iv.  7. 

'  iSi,Ezek.  ym.  14;  Aii8toph.Zy««^.  •  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's 

380 ;    Sappho,     F}'ay»,    boi.     Ixiii.  ITej'odofus,  ii.  220. 

cviii.  ^  Of.  Bunsen,  EyypCs  Place,  i.  461. 

®  I'aus.  X.  IV2. 
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ditty  called  the  Maneros  or  Song  of  Love^  which  was 
to  console  the  goddess  for  the  death  of  her  husband.'^ 
Pausanias  also  gives  an  account  of  linos,*  whose  foreign 
origin  appears  in  (1)  his  connection  with  Thrake;  (2) 
his  being  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  ;  and  (3)  his  unsuc- 
cessful contest  with  Apollon,  a  divinity  who  shrank  from 
entering  the  lists  with  his  sire  «  '  When  Linos  was  dead, 
mourning  for  him  prevailed  in  every  barbarous  nation, 
so  that  even  among  the  ]^yptians  there  is  a  song  Linos ; 
and  the  Egyptians  call  the  song  in  their  own  language 
Maneros^  But  the  Hellenes,  and  Homeros,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  Linos,  make  the  song 
Hellenik/  He  then  applies  11.  xviii.  570  to  Linos,* 
and  continues,  '  Pamphos,  who  composed  the  most 
ancient  hymns  for  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the 
excessive  grief  for  Linos,  called  him  Oitolinos,  Ill-fated 
Linos.  And  afterwards  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  having 
learnt  the  name  Oitolinos  from  the  verses  of  Pamphos, 
sings  of  Adonis  together  with  Oitolinos/  •  We  have  here 
a  number  of  lamented  personages — ^Dionysos,  Zagreus, 
Linos,  Maneros,  Uasar,  Adonis,  Tammuz,  and  a  common 
dirge-Uke  Song  prevailing  alike  in  all  the  countries  where 
they  were  supposed  to  have  Uved  and  where  their  cult 
obtained.  We  have  also  a  kosmogonical  basis  for  the 
idea,  supplied  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  ever- 
varying  phenomena  of  the  world,  the  myth  at  one  time 
appearing  more  in  a  solar,  and  at  another  more  in  a 
chthonian  aspect.  Being  torn  or  cut  to  pieces  is  a  fate 
commonly  ascribed  to  Dionysos  and  the  personages  con- 

1  Sbarpe,  Egyptian  Mythd.  10 ;  cf.  ^  Linon,    however^    is   generally 

BuDsen,  Egypi'B  Hace,  ii.  66.  supposed  to  mean  the  flaxen  lyre- 

'  Cf.  sup.  11.  iii.  1.  chord. 

»  IL  xxi.  402  et  seq.  •  Paus.  ix.  29 ;  cf.  Sappho,  I^ag. 

*  *  In  Egypt  they  have  a  tradition  cviii. ;  Ais.  Ay.  121, 139 ;  Soph.  Aiat. 

t''at  their  ancient  chants  are    the  6SS;EuT,Herak,Mfywm,M&;0re9t* 

composition    of    the  goddess  Ids.'  1*')95,  where  AilinaniB  said  to  be  a 

(Platon,  Laws,  ii.)  Barbarian  word. 
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nected  with  him,  such  as  Zagreus,  Pentheus,  Orpheus,^ 
Uasar,^  and  others. 

Demosthenes  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  '  spotted 
fawns  were  torn  in  pieces  for  a  certain  mystic  reason/ 
which  we  are  informed  '  was  in  imitation  of  the  sufferings 
of  Dionysos,'  ^  and  I  have  noticed  *  the  statement  of  Por- 
phyrios  that  men  were  torn  in  pieces  in  honour  of  the  god 
in  Chios  and  Tenedos.'  Taking  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case  into  consideration,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that, 
in  addition  to  the  kosmogonico-solar  basis  of  the  myth, 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  savage 
nature  of  the  cult  of  the  god,  and  with  the  opposition 
which  it  may  at  different  times  and  in  various  countries 
have  encountered,  which  formed  a  secondary  or  additional 
basis  for  the  traditions  of  the  sufferings  of  its  personified 
head.  The  very  old  notion  of  martyr  and  self-sacrificing 
divinities,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Berosos,  San- 
chouniathon,  and  other  ancient  Kosmogonists,*  is  doubt* 
less  also  another  aspect  of  the  same  genei*al  idea. 

Suibsection  IV. — The  Kyklops. 

In  the  Kyklops  of  Euripides  we  have  a  solitaiy  sur- 
viving specimen  of  Hellenik  satyrical  drama ;  the  story  is 
taken  from  the  Homerik  KyklopeiaJ  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Seilenos  and  a  chorus  of  Satyrs  who  have  been 
made  captives  by  Polyphemos,  and  who,  after  his  eye 
has  been  put  out,  escape  with  Odysseus.  In  a  former 
work®  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  some  degree  the 

*  Cf.  Apollod.  i.  3 ;  Ovid,  Metam.      Catal.  where  Dion}'w>8  is  represented 
xL  1.  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  two  halves 

'  Diod.  i.  21y  22 ;   Plout.  Peri  Is,      of  a  fawn  which  he  has  just  torn 
xlii.  asunder.  Gf.  £ur.  Bak,  784  et  »eq. 

*  Souidaa    and   Photios,  in  too.  *  Ct'Bunaen^Effifpt*»Tiace,iy,2S^ 
Nfbridzon,                                                 et  Beq, 

*  Sup.  suheect  ii.  ^  Orf.  ix. 

»  Cf.  Vase  No.  788  a,  Bt^.  Mtu,         •  Pos.idon,  viii.-xiv. 
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history  of  the  obscure  family  of  the  Kyklopes,  to  explain 
the  name,  and  to  shew  the  real  connection  between  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Family — the  Builders,  the 
Pastors,  and  the  Metallurgists.  I  am  glad  to  observe 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd  confirms  my  view  that  Homeros 
places  the  Kyklopes  on  the  Libyan  coast,^  and  not  in 
Sikelia,  though  as  he  truly  observes,  *  later  traditions 
agreed  very  unanimously  that  the  Cyclops  dwelt  about 
Aetna.'*  Mr.  Lloyd  offers  another  explanation  of  the 
story,  i,e,y  *  that  this  tribe  of  Cyclopes,  each  with  a  single 
eye,  dwelling  in  hollow  caves  on  mountain  summits  round 
about  Polyphemus  himself,  were  originally  personifica- 
tions of  the  clustered  cones  and  craters  that  surround 
and  make  up  Mount  Aetna.'  *  *  The  burnt-out  eye  of 
Polyphemus '  is  '  the  suggestion  of  the  crater  of  the 
bellowing  mountain  in  violent  eruption  amidst  blazing 
forests ; '  and  the  rocks  cast  at  Odysseus  are  *  masses 
ejected  by  the  volcano.'  But  if  the  Kyklops  lived  on  the 
Libyan  coast,  what  is  the  connection  between  him  and 
Aetna?  'The  Cyclops  of  Homer,'  remarks  Mr.  Lloyd, 
*  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  knows  nothing  of  the 
thunder-forging  function  assigned  in  other  mythology- 
palpable  expression  of  the  electric  phenomena  of  a  vol- 
canic outburst.'  Then,  of  course,  the  '  Cyclops  of  Homer' 
was  not  a  personification  of  Mount  Aetna,  and  his  story 
is  indei)endent  of  any  explanation  based  on  the  local 
geography  of  Sikelia. 

The  play  commences  with  the  customary  Euripidean 
Prologue,  which  is  spoken  by  the  captive  Seilenos.  The 
following  extracts  will  illustrate  the  connection  between 
him  and  Dionysos.     *  The  heavenly  powers  become  gods 

^  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  alluding  to  salisfaction  the    habitat  of  the  Ku* 

bis    preyious  opinion  that  the  Ky-  klopesonthecoastof  Africa.*(iEro//urtc 

klopea  '  inhabited   the  south-eastern  Syiichronismf  242-3.) 
coast  of  Italy,'  observes,  *But  Mr.  "^  Hist,  of  Sic€ijj  15. 

Biown,  soon  after,  established  to  my  *  Ihid.  16. 
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of  the  earth,  and  it  was  reasonable  that  the  co-ordinate 
natural  causes  of  productiveness  should  also  have  their 
representatives,  who  would  form  the  attendants  of  the 
personified  primal  causes  of  the  same  effects.  The  Sun- 
god  therefore,  when  he  roamed  the  earth,  was  properly 
attended  by  the  Sileni,  the  deities  presiding  over  running 
streams.'  ^  *  The  name  of  Seilenos  as  a  water  sprite  sug- 
gests to  Preller  its  affinity  with  the  Italian  Silanus,  a  word 
for  gushing  or  bubbling  water.  As  the  dweller  in  the 
fertilising  streams,  he  can  bestow  draughts  of  wonderful 
sweetness ;  and  the  wine  which  his  son  Evanthes  gives  to 
Odysseus  is  pronounced  by  Polyphemos  to  be  more 
delicious  than  honey.  As  such,  also,  he  is  the  guardian 
and  teacher  of  Dionysos,  for  from  the  life-giving  streams 
alone  can  the  grape  acquire  its  sweetness  and  its  power.'  * 
*0  Bromios,  on  thy  account  I  have  ten  thousand 
labours,  both  now  and  when  in  youth  my  frame  was 
strong.  First,  when  maddened  by  Here  you  departed 
from  your  nurturers  the  mountain  nymphs.'  ®  The  Aryan 
goddess  Here,  wife  of  Zeus,  is  naturally  hostile  to  the 
Semitic  Dionysos  his  illegitimate  offspring,^  whom  she 
afflicted  with  madness,^  and  whose  mother  Semele  had 
perished  by  her  artifice.^  Mythic  hatred  between  divini- 
ties is  generally  illustrative  of  early  opposition  between 
the  supporters  of  rival  rituals,  and  as  Here  is  an  un- 
doubtedly Hellenik  personage  the  circumstance,  like  a 
thousand  others,  illustrates  incidenUilly  the  non-Hellenik 
origin  of  the  worship  of  Dionysas.  Thus,  Grote  notes 
from  Ploutarchos  that  *  there  was  a  standing  antipathy 
between  the  priestesses  and  the  religious  establishments 
of  Here    and    Dionysos ; ' '    and    similarly   Argos,    the 

»   Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  26.  *  Of.  Bak,  280. 

'  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  NatioMy  *  Apollod.  iii.  5. 

ii.  818 ;  cf.  sup.  II.  iii.  5,  IV.  iii.  2.  «  Of.  Bak.  0  \  Ovid,  Metam,  iu.  263 

•  Vs.  1-4 ;    cf.  Bup.  II.  i.  6,  IV.  et  scq. 
I  .3.  ■  Jlist.  of  Greece,  1 34. 
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favourite  abode  of  the  goddess/  who  is  represented  as 
being  *  a  deity  of  all  others  the  most  exclusively  and 
intensely  national,'*  'for  a  long  time  wholly  abstained 
from  the  worship  of  Bacchus/'  Euripides  represents  the 
Tyrsenik  pirates  *  as  having  attacked  Dionysos  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Here.* 

*  And  afterwards  being  thy  companion  in  arms  on  thy 
right  hand  in  the  battle  of  the  spear  against  the  earth- 
bom  race,  having  struck  Enkelados  on  the  midst  of  his 
target,  I  slew  him  with  the  spear/*  The  prowess  of 
Dionysos  in  the  Gigantomachia,  or  Battle-with-the-Giants, 
has  already  been  alluded  to7  Vase  No.  788,  Brit 
Mu8,  Catalogue  represents  Dionysos,  spear-armed,  with  the 
kanthar,  ivy-branch,  and  panther's  skin,  attacking  the 
giants  Eurytos  and  Ehoitos.  The  story  of  the  Giants 
seems  to  have  been  confused  with  that  of  the  Titanes. 
*Tatans,'  or  *^tuns,'  according  to  Bunsen,  *is  the 
Egyptian  designation  for  every  kind  of  Demiurge  or 
creative  divinity.'^  Homeros  and  Hesiodos  are  both 
quite  ignorant  of  any  contest  between  the  Giants  and  the 
Gods ;  ^  and  the  Giants  of  the  former  are  described  as 
savage,  godless  tribes  living  in  the  Outer-world.*^  It 
would  be  somewhat  beyond  the  present  subject  to  speak 
of  the  Titanes,  and  therefore  observing  that  the  G  gauto- 
machia  is  a  comparatively  late  myth,  and  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  War  between  Zeus  and  Titanik  powers,  we 
may  conclude,  with  Professor  Ruskin,  that  the  Giants, 
whether  the  legends  relating  to  them  have  a  hirther 
meaning  and  foundation  or  not,  represent '  the  troublous 
powers  of  the  earth,'  **  volcanic  or  otherwise.  But  the 
true  early  Hellenik  portrait  of  the  god  is  not  Dionysos 

»  Of.  11  iv.  8,  52;  Pau8.  ii.  22.  '  Sup.  aubeec.  ii. 

«  Juv,  Mundiy  234.  «  God  in  Hist.  ii.  36. 

3  MuUor,  Lone  Race,  i.  418.  »  Cf.  Theog.  185. 

*  Sup.  11.  i.  4.  »^  Cf.  0(1  vii.  60,  206. 

*  V.  1 1.  •  Vs.  5-8.  '  »  Qtieen  of  the  Air,  1 15. 
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fighting  successfiilly  on  the  side  of  Aryan  divinities 
against  opposing  Qiants,  but  the  timid  Being,  nymph- 
nurtured,  flying  fix)m  the  infuriate  Lykourgos.  When, 
however,  his  cult  becomes  established,  and  he  himself  is 
received  into  the  anthropomorphic  family  of  Zeus,  and 
when  the  fierce  phases  of  the  Dionysiak  concept  are 
understood  and  appreciated,  he  can  be  enrolled  not  un- 
fitly in  the  army  of  the  Olympik  King,  from  whom  his 
prowess  in  the  fight  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  exclama- 
tion, •  Well  done,  son  1 '  Seilenos,  the  faithfiil  attendant 
of  Dionysos,  is  naturally  his  assistant  in  the  struggle,  but 
considered  in  his  degraded  form  as  a  drunken  old  satyr, 
his  tale  would  necessarily  appear  to  be  a  mere  idle  boast, 
and  is  here  ridiculed  as  such,  in  the  same  way  that 
Dionysos  in  his  efieminate  and  voluptuous  character 
appears  to  be  eminently  unwarlike,  and  by  the  C!omic 
Poets  is  held  up  to  derision  for  his  cowardice.^ 

Chorus  of  Satyrs.  *  These  things  [i.^.,  Kyklopean 
servitude  and  its  adjuncts]  are  not  Bromios,  these  thingd 
are  not  choric-dances  and  thyrsos-bearing  Bakchants,  not 
the  clang  ^  of  tambourines  .  .  .  not  Nysa  ®  with  a  Nymph, 
lakchos,  lakchos,*  I  sing  a  lay  to  Aphrodite.'  *  Alalagmos 
is  derived  from  Alale,  a  loud  cry  or  shout,  usually  tlie 
shout  of  battle,  a  word  seemingly  akin  to  numerous 
familiar  terms/ 

Od.  Not  gold,  but  the  drink  of  Dionysos  I  bear. 

And  in  truth  Maron  gave  the  drink  to  me ;  son  of  the 
god. 


1  Of.  Aristoph.  Bat,  283  0^  9eg. 
'  Alalagmos, 

*  Of.  sec.  ii.  1. 

*  Of.  the  invocation  of  the  Ohorua 
of  the  Initiated  in  the  Batrachoi, 
'  lakchoa,  O  lakchoe !  Rauae  the 
flaming  torches  shaking  them  in  your 
hands,  lakchos,  O  lakchos!  of  nightly 
mystic  rites,  light>biinging  star.' 
(^a^.  3^)0-41.)  An  allusion,  amongst 


other  things,  to  Dionysos  as  the  Snn 
of  the  Under-world.  The  Dionysos 
of  Aristophanes,  when  the  latter  is 
serious,  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
god  as  he  appears  in  tne  Tragics. 

*  Vs.  e»-70. 

«  Of.  Eleleu,  Ais.  Prom.  2>«.  806. 
Dionysos  Eleleus  the  Shouter ;  Hallili, 
the  hunting  ^hout ;  Ilallelu-jah. 
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Sei.  He  whom  once  I  niirsed  in  these  enfolding  arms. 
Od.  The  son  of  Bakchios.^ 

•I  had  a  goat's  skin  of  dark  wine/  says  Odysseus, 
*  which  Maron,  son  of  Euanthes,  gave  me,  priest  of  Apollon, 
who  presided  over  Ismaros.'  *  Ismaros  is  a  town  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Thrake  close  to  Maroneia,  in  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Homerik  Kikones,  and  renowned  from 
the  most  ancient  times  for  its  wine-producing  character.* 
Maron  is  probably  a  personification  of  the  place,  like 
Boiotos  and  Tirynthos,  and  becomes  a  son  or  descendant 
of  Dionysos  from  his  connection  with  wine.  Professor 
Mayor  in  his  note  on  Od.  ix.  197,  has  collected  various 
references  to  him,*  and  he  is  represented  by  Diodbros  as 
being  a  companion  of  Uasar.'*  *Many  centuries  after 
he  used  to  appear  to  the  Thrakian  vinedressers,  young 
and  delicate,  redolent  of  wine,  tending  their  vines.*  • 

Subsection  V. — Dionysiak  Allusions  in  the  Apospasmatia, 

There  are  several  Dionysiak  allusions  in  the  Apospas- 
tnaiia,  or  Fragments  of  Euripides,  which  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  In  the  Antigone  J  we  read,  *  0  Dionjrsos,  in  no 
wise  endured  by  mortals.'  This  may  have  formed  part 
of  some  protest  against  the  cult  of  the  god,  but  the  sense 
of  the  passage  is  doubtful.  In  the  Archelaos^  the  god 
is  invoked  as  *Kisseus,  King  of  the  fruitful  land,'  t.^., 
Boiotia,  always  proverbial  for  fertility ;  '  the  champaign 
gleams  with  fire.'  The  latter  line  is  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained by  Aristophanes,  who  writes,  similarly,  *thc 
meadow  shines  with  flame,'  ^  when  describing  the  torch- 
dance  of   the    Initiated   in    the  sacred   field.      In  the 

»  Vs.  130-43.  »  Diod.  i.  18. 

«  Od.  ix.  196-8.  «  Of.  Philoatratos,  Heroika^m.  10. 

*  Of.  Niebuhr,  Atuient  Ethnog.  i.  Nonnos,  ix.  121. 
2*W  ;  sup,  II.  i.  1.  '  Fi^aq.  xviii. 

*  Of.  Narrative  of  OdyMMUi,  i.  108.  «  Flag.  iii.                »  Bat.  344. 
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Lihymnios^  the  god  is  addressed  as  '  0  laurel-loving  King 
Bakchos,  Paian  Apollon,  skilled-lyre-player/  which  is 
quoted  by  Macrobiiis^  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  divinities,'  which,  however,  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies,  and  which  the  context  would 
probably  have  rebutted.  The  connection  of  Dionysos 
with  Apollon  and  Delphoi  has  already  been  noticed. 
Porphyrios  *  *  has  preserved  a  curious  passage  from  the 
Kretea^  addressed  by  the  Chorus  to  Minos : — 

'  Son  of  Phoinikian-sprung  Tyre,  child  of  Europe  and 
of  the  great  Zeus,  King  of  hundred-citied  Krete  •  ...  we 
strive  after  a  holy  hfe  from  the  time  when  we  have 
become  a  mystic  of  the  Idaian  Zeus,  and  having  fulfilled 
the  life  of  the  night-wandering  Zagreus,  and  the  raw-flesh- 
eating  feasts,  and  holding  up  torches  to  the  mountain 
mother  [Kybele],  and  having  been  purified,  Bakchos  of 
the  Kouretes  I  invoked.  And  clad  in  white,  I  fly  the  race 
of  mortals  and  a  tomb  not  approaching  them,  and  I  have 
been  guarded  against  the  eating  of  living  food.' 

Here  again,  as  before,  we  note  the  joint  ritual  of 
Kybele,  Dionysos,  and  the  Kouretes ;  ^  and  Zagreus  and 
Bakchos,  nocturnal  divinities,  appearing  together  like  a 
double  star.  There  is  also  a  clear  intimation  that  the 
Mystics  enacted  the  legendary  history  of  the  Bape  of 
Persephone,  according  to  which  lakchos  assisted  Demeter 
in  her  search  for-  her  daughter,  and  lighted  her  way  with 
a  torch  kindled  at  Moimt  Aetna.  Demeter  having,  as 
was  noticed,  become  identified  with  Kybele,  the  Mystics 
who  personate  lakchos  and  his  companions,®  are  de- 
scribed as  holding  up  their  torches  to  the  latter,  while 
they  appear  also  to  have  imitated  Dionysos  in  his  raw- 


'  Frag,\y,  *  Frag.iA. 

«  Satl\.  18.  •  Cf.  i/.  u.  049. 

'  Sup.  II.  iii.  2.  ^  Slip,  subsec.  ii. 

♦  l\ri  Aporh,  iv.  10.  •  Of.  Aristoph.  Bat.  tMO  et  grq. 
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flesh-eating  propensities.^  Graves  are  avoided,  because 
death  causes  a  temporary,  or  at  least  an  apparent,  ex* 
tinguishment  of  the  flaming  torch  of  life,  a  fragment  of 
natural  symbolism  which  has  continued  even  to  our  own 
times,  as  shewn  by  the  reversed  torches  sculptured  on 
modem  tombs.  One  of  the  first  questions  asked  the 
candidates  for  initiation  in  the  Mysteries  was  whether 
they  had  fasted,  the  state  of  abstinence  being  considered 
most  suitable  for  the  reception  or  supposed  reception  of 
supernatural  communications.' 


SECTION  IV. 

EIKON  OP  THB  TEAGIK  DIONYSOS. 

The  Dionysos  of  the  Tragics  is  a  homed  stranger, 
whose  original  home  is  the  mysterious  Nysa,  deep  in 
the  Outer-world.  He  is  a  solar  divinity,  Chrysomitres 
the  Golden-crowned  and  Chrysopes  the  Gblden-faced, 
the  vivifying  sun  whose  warm  beams  cause  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  life  and  loveliness.  He  is  a  phallic,  thyrsos- 
bearing,  and  serpent-crowned  god,  connected  with  the 
goat  and  the  buU,  the  latter  an  especial  emblem  of  vigour 
and  productiveness.  He  is  fierce  and  ravage  in  origin, 
and  to  opponents  has  something  of  Ares  in  him,  and 
appears  as  Omestes  the  Eaw-flesh-eating  and  ferocious. 
He  is  master  of  prophetic  power,  of  furious  inspiration, 
and  of  that  phrensied  mind  which  can  pierce  the  secrets 
of  futurity.  And,  above  all,  he  is  the  kosmogonic  Demi- 
urge, leader  of  the  aerial  chorus  of  the  starry  hosts,  lord 
of  the  earth- life  and  reproductive  power  of  nature  ;  who, 

'  Vide  mip.  subsec.  ii. 

*  Of.  Acts,  X.  10;  Porphyries,  PcH  Apoches* 
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although  he  may  die  and  be  torn  to  pieces,  yet,  as  Kisseus 
the  Ivied,  arises  sun-like  to  immortal  life,  and  reappears 
as  the  face  of  nature  reclad  in  the  green  mdntle  of  spring. 
He  has  arrived  in  Hellas  as  a  stranger  from  the  regions 
beyond,  and  first  of  Hellenik  cities  comes  to  Thebai,  the 
metropolis  of  Bakchanals ;  and  is  made  king  of  the  fruitful 
Boiotia,  where  his  cult  is  established  in  the  mythic  era  of 
Pentheus.  As  many  of  his  phases  correspond  with  those 
of  the  two  great  Aryan  divinities,  ApoUon  and  Demeter, 
he  is  by  turns  their  rival  and  associate ;  and,  at  length, 
when  firmly  established  in  his  new  home,  is  enthroned 
with  them  in  the  joint  rituals  of  Delphoi  and  Eleusis,  in 
the  latter  of  which  he  appears  as  lakchos  the  Torch- 
bearer.  So  closely  are  Semitic  and  Aryan  mythologies 
intermixed,  that  while  ApoUon  assumes  a  Semitic  phase 
as  Karneios  the  Horned  Sun,  Demeter  becomes  identified 
with  Kybele  the  Great  Goddess  of  the  East.  As  the  god 
of  the  wandering  Phoenicians,  the  Axiokersos  or  Worthy- 
homed-god  of  the  mystic  Samotlirakian  ritual,  the  sacred 
Bull  of  Elis,  Dionysos  is  himself  a  wanderer ;  the  associate 
of  such  Oriental  beings  as  the  Kabeiroi,  Kouretes  and 
Eorybantes,  connected  with  the  fatness  of  the  earth 
beneath,  with  Seilenos  and  the  Satyroi.  As  he  suffers, 
80  is  he  lamented  in  the  linos-Maneros  dirge  through- 
out all  the  countries  adjoining  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  faun-skin,  the  thyrsos,  the  pine-cone,  the  wheel,  the 
flowing  locks  with  their  mystic  symbolism,  are  portions 
of  his  cult  and  illustrate  his  nature ;  in  which  the  first 
principles,  attributes,  and  adjuncts  of  materiality,  Ught, 
heat,  sound,  motion,  change,  vigour,  decay,  and  renewal 
are  signified  and  displayed.  Savage  and  sensuous,  his 
human  sacrifices,  repugnant  to  Aryan  instincts,  are  by 
degrees  abolished  in  Hellenik  regions ;  and  his  orgiastic 
revelry,  gross  and  boisterous  though  it  may  be,  yet  never 
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reaches  in  his  new  home  the  monstrous  excesses  of  his 
Phoenician  devotees. 

Identical  with  the  grim  and  shadowy  night- wandering 
and  chthonian  Zagreus,  highest  of  divinities,  he  is  inferior 
to  none  of  the  gods ;  and  is  to  mortals  at  once  most 
terrible  and  most  mild.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  least,  as  the 
lord  of  material  enjoyment,  he  is  a  nymph-chaser  and 
patron  of  the  vineyard.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Dionysos 
of  the  Tragiks ;  and  the  attempt  to  dwarf  him  down  into  a 
mere  wine-god  becomes,  under  the  analysis,  a  hopeless 
impossibility.  How  exactly  this  portraiture  agrees  with 
that  given  by  the  Theologers  and  the  Lyric  Poets  may  be 
easily  perceived.  Hellenik  genius  and  imagination  un- 
doubtedly added  vastly  to  the  Dionysiak  concept,  which 
would  never  in  Semitic  regions  alone  have  grown  into 
such  elaborate  variegations,  and  assumed  such  phases  of 
delicate  beauty;  but  the  original  idea  and  root  of  the 
matter  came,  as  we  shall  see  still  more  plainly  in  the 
sequel,  across  the  empire  of  Poseidon  and  from  the  birth- 
place of  the  Sun-god :  and  he  who  is  wearied  with  the 
familiar  aroma  of  the  Aryan  field  of  research  may  stimu- 
late and  refresh  his  jaded  senses  with  new  perfumes 
wafted  from  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TEE  DI0NY808  OF  HERODOTOS. 


SECTION  I. 
DIONYSOS  AND   THRAKE. 

The  connection  between  Dionysos  and  Thrake  has  already 
been  partially  noticed,^  as  illustrated  in  the  episode  of 
Lykourgos,  in  the  vine-growing  character  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  links  between  Orpheus,  Mousaios,  Eumolpos, 
Linos,  and  other  similar  personages  of  Thrakian  origin  or 
associations  and  the  Dionysiak  myth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  find  this  connection  illustrated  by  the 
writings  of  the  earhest  of  Hellenik  historians  who,  when 
describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Thrakians, 
*  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world,  except,  of  course, 
the  Indians,'  *  states  that  they  worship  three  gods  *  Ares, 
Dionysos,  and  Artemis.'^  The  first  point  for  consideration 
is.  How  is  the  statement  to' be  understood,  and  what 
divinities  are  represented  by  these  Hellenik  names  ?  The 
Thrakians  mainly,  or  perhaps  entirely,  belonged  to  the 
Indo-European  family  of  nations,  and  were  a  kind  of 
coarse  copy  of  the  Hellenes.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
probable  that  their  Ares  was  identical  with  the  HeUenik 
divinity   of  that  name,  who  from   the  earliest  times  is 

»  Sup.  II.  i.  iii.  «  Herod,  v.  3.  »  Ibid.  v.  7. 
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represented  as  connected  with  Thrake.^  *  In  Thrace 
clearly  was  his  home.  Thrace  appears  to  have  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Aria.  Berkel  connects  the  two 
names  together.'*  But  if  the  rude  savage  Ares,  the 
'  Crusher,'  ^  is  a  suitable  divinity  for  the  warlike  and  bar- 
barous Thrrkians,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  such  a 
deUcate  and  peculiar  concept  as  the  Hellenik  Artemis 
would  obtain  amongst  them ;  and  accordingly  we  And 
that  the  real  name  of  their  so-called  Artemis  was  Bendis,* 
apparently  a  darker  featured  and  more  savage  counterpart 
of  the  chaste  huntress-queen,  but  yet  probably  a  divinity 
of  Aryan  origin.  Besides  these  two  Aryo-Thrakian 
personages,  we  find  a  third,  called  by  Herodotos  Dionysos. 
Are  we  to  understand  by  this  appellation  some  divinity  of 
the  Thrakian  Pantheon  who  was  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  Hellenik  Dionysos,  or  the  god  himself?  We  may 
in  this  case,  I  think,  consider  that  Herodotos  was  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  his  identification,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  { 1 )  The  Thrakian  Ares  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  Hellenik  god  of  that  name,  and  Bendis 
is  practically  a  coarser  Artemis ;  the  probability,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Thrakian  Dionysos  was  identical  with  the 
Hellenik.  (2)  As  Homeros  expressly  notices  the  introduction 
of  the  Dionysiak  cult  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Aigaion,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  there  in  the  time 
of  Herodotos.     (3)  The  important  non-Aryan  element  in 


1  Of.  Orf.  viiL  361.  Thua  Gray, 
with  bis  usual  classic  propriety — 

*0n  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car.' 

*  Juv,  Mum.  297.  Oanon  Raw- 
liuson  seems  somewhat  inclined  to 
connect  the  name  Ares  with  Aria,  a 
Semitic  title  of  Nerval,  the>Kaldean 
Mars  (Anct.  Mons,  i.  138)  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Aryan  origin  of  Ares  and  his  name. 


'  Of.  Mythol.of  the  Aryan  Natiantf 
i.32. 

^  Hesych.  in  voc.  Bendis.  So  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Thrakian  rites  called 
Bendideia  (Strabo,  z.  3  ).  Her  cult 
was  introduced  at  Athenai  towards 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
'I  wanted  to  see  in  what  manner 
they  would  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Bendis,  which  was  a  new  thing.  The 
procession  of  the  inhabitants . . .  was 
.  .  .  exceeded  in  beauty  by  that  of  the 
Thracians'  (Platon.  i2i;pii6.  i.). 
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Thrake,  which  contained  Phoenician  colonies,  such  as 
Abdera*  and  Oisyme,  besides  the  adjoining  island  of 
Thasos,  is  illustrated  in  part  by  the  presence  of  a  Semitic 
divinity.  (4)  The  vine-growing  character  of  Thrake,  and 
the  notorious  drinking  habits  of  the  Thrakians,^  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Dionysiak 
cult,  especially  in  its  important  vinal  phase.  The  more 
purely  Semitic  featiu-es  of  the  Wine-god  would  naturally 
become  cx>mparatively  obscured  in  non-Semitic  Thrake  as 
in  non-Semitic  Hellas,  whilst  his  riotous  and  orgiastic 
character  would  harmonise  with  the  savage  carousals  of 
the  Thrakian  tribes.  An  important  appendage  of  Thrake 
is  the  island  of  Samothrake,  the  Thrakian  Samos  of 
Homeros,  and  which  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebros,  a  river  '  frequently  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos,'  and  on  the 
banks  of  which  Orpheus,  according  to  mythic  legend,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thrakian  Bakchai.®  Now  Samo- 
thrake was  the  head-quarters  of  the  mysterious  worship 
of  the  Semitic  Kabeiroi,*  one  of  whom  was  the  Axiokersos 
or  Worthy-horned-god  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  identical 
with  Dionysos  Taurokeros.*  Here  again  we  see  Dionysos 
firmly  planted  in  Thrakian  regions.  But  Herodotos  says 
that  the  Kabeirik  worship  was  Pelasgik,*  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  Pelas- 
goi,  who  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  investigators 
of  early  Hellenik  history,  '  formed  apparently  the  first 
wave  in  the  flood  of  Indo-European  emigration,  which, 
parsing  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  broke  upon  the  islands 
and  the  coasts  of  Greece.'^     At  an  exceedingly  remote 

'  The  Teian  colonisation  of  this  *  Of.  Ilerod.  ii.  57 ;  sup.  lY.  i.  3, 

place  was  a  refoundation.  Gf.  Herod,  iii.  2,  inf.  X.  i. 

I.   168.  Dr.    Wm.   Smith,    Ancient  *  Vide  inf.  IX.  iu. 

Atl{u :    Cfreek  and  I^oenician  Cdo'  ^  '  The    Samothracians    reoeived 

nies.  these  mysteries  from  the    Pelasgi' 

«  0£  Hor.  Car.  i.  27,  ii.  7.  (Herod,  u.  61). 

'  Oil  Orid.  Met€tm.  zi.  60.  ^  Rawlinson^  Herodotus,  i.  647. 
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period  this  Aryan  element  ooalesced  with  the  oontigaons 
Semitic  element;  and  Nature-worship,  combining  with 
monotheistic  traditions  and  remnants,  and  with  a  more 
spiritual,  although  perhaps  not  really  higher,  view  of  the 
visible  kosmogony,  produced  a  strange,  hybrid,  esoteric, 
and  highly  mysterious,  cult,  which  aided  by  the  super- 
stitious reticence  of  the  pious  ancients,  has,  even  to  the 
present,  to  a  great  extent  defied  investigation.  But  the 
task  of  analyzing  these  thoughts  and  theories  of  the 
earlier  children  of  the  earth  is  not  only  by  no  means 
hopeless,  but  becomes  ever  more  and  more  within  the 
reach  of  effort,  as  linguistic  and  historical  research  with 
increasing  penetrative  power  probe  the  mHma  regna  of 
the  Past  and,  aided  by  philosophy,  reveal  and  illustrate 
alike  the  inner  and  outer  histories  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Turanian  element  also  was  represented, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  cult  of  Samothrake  ;  since  *  thejirst 
wave  of  population  which  passed  into  Europe  was,  beyond 
a  doubt,  Scythic  or  Turanian.'^  Another  passage  *  illus- 
trates the  connection  between  Dionysos  and  Thrake. 
Khshayarsha,^  passing  Maroneia^  and  Abdera,  marches 
through  the  country  of  various  Thrakian  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  Homerik  Kikones,  the  Edonoi,^  and  the  Satrai. 
These  latter  *are  the  Thracians  who  have  an  oracle  of 
Bacchus  in  their  country  which  is  situated  upon  their 
highest  mountain  range,'  i.^.,  the  Bhodopeian  chain,  whidi 
formed  one  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nestos,  as  the  Pan- 
gaion  hills,  similarly  specially  dedicated  to  the  joint  cult 
of  Dionysos  and  Lykourgos,  constituted  the  other.  *  The 
Bessi,  a  Satrian  race,  deliver  the  oracles  ;  but  the  prophet, 
as  at  Delphoi,  is  a  woman;  and  her  answers  are  not 
harder  to  read.'*    The  name  Bessoi,  as  Canon  Bawlinson 

»  lUwlinaoD,  Herodotus,  iii.  430.  •  Sup.  IV,  i.  2. 

'  Herod,  vii.  100-11.  «  Aa  to  the  prophetic  DLonyao&c^ 

»  Xerxes.  *  Sup,  IV.  iu.  4.       IV.  iii.  2. 
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notes,  *  is  probably  connected  with  the  title  Bassareus '  ^ 
ascribed  to  the  Thrakian  Dionysos  as  dad  in  the  ^  Edonian 
jEaun-skins.'     Bassareus  is  itself  connected  with  one  or 
more  of  the  Semitic  words,  basar^  *  flesh,'  especially  in  its 
sensuous  and  sensual  aspect ;  basar,  the  '  unripe  grape' ; 
and  batzar^ '  to  fortify,'  possibly  with  all  of  them,  for,  as  I 
have  observed  elsewhere,  *  Occult  symbolism  has  frequently 
availed  itself,  either  of  two  words  of  similar  sound,  or  of 
one  word  of  manifold  meaning/*     Here,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  perfect  plenitude  of  idea  comprised  in  the  epithet 
Bassareus.     For,  to  take  only  one  of  the  three  Semitic 
words  above  mentioned,  bdsar^  '  flesh/    The  root-idea  of 
the  word  appears  to  be,  *  that  which  is  spread  abroad,' 
Dionysos  the  all-pervading  material  Demiurge.     It  then 
comes  to  mean  flesh,  as  distinguished  from  bones,  blood, 
and  skin,  and  hence  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Dionysos 
the  Earth-spirit.     By  an  easy  transition  it  signifies  fleshly 
appetite,  and  so  is  again  pre-eminently  suitable  to  a  sen- 
suous divinity ;  and,  lastly,  it  has  a  peculiar  phallic  meaning, 
the  appropriateness  of  which  in  the  connection  needs  no 
illustration.      The   .term    Bassara  is   actually  used  by 
Lykophron  *  for  a  courtezan.     But  this  latter  word,  as  I 
noticed  before,  is  said,  and  doubtless  truly,  to  have  been 
the  Thrakian  equivalent  of  the  Hellenik  alopex^  and  the 
connection  is  probably  as  follows ; — the  root^idea  of  basar^ 
*  that  which  is  spread  abroad,'  becomes  connected  with 
the  enfolding,  all-covering  spotted  garments  of  the  Bakchik 
devotees,  whether  made  of  leopard,  jackal,  faun,  fox,  or 
any  other  spotted  skins,  according  to  the  various  countries 
in  which  the  cult  obtained.     This  spotted  skin,  as  we 
have  seen,*  represented  the  starry  host  spread  out  over  the 
earth  ;  and  as  Bassareus  is  the  demiurgic  divinity  clad  in 

1  Rawlinson,  Herodotus,    iy.  79 ;  *  Poseidon,  zxiy. 

cf.  Hor.  Gw.i.  18,  'Oandide  Bassa-  »  V.  771. 

reu ;'  TibuUuB,  IIL  vi.  1,  « Candide  *  Sup,  IV.  i.  2. 
Liber.'  Sup.  IV.  i.  3. 
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his  spotted  starry  robe,  so  Bassara,  not  unnaturally,  comes 
to  be  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  local  animals  con- 
nected with  that  robe,^  The  jackal,  like  the  goat,  was  a 
vine-injuring  animal.^ 


SECTION  IL 

DI0NY80S  IN  TH£  NORTH. 

The  Hellenik  colonists  of  the  shores  of  the  Pontos 
Euxeinos  diffused  the  Great  Dionysiak  Myth,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  among  the  regions  of  the  remote  North. 
Thus,  in  the  country  of  the  Boudinoi,  a  Skythik  race,  who 
inhabited  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Don  Clossacks, 
was  a  *  city  called  G  elonus.  Here  are  temples  built  in 
honour  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  adorned,  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  with  images,  altars,  and  shrines,  all  in  wood. 
There  is  even  a  festival,  held  every  third  year  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  at  which  the  natives  faU  into  the  Bacchic  fury. 
For  the  fact  is,  that  the  Geloni  were  anciently  Greeks, 
who,  being  driven  out  of  the  factories  along  the  coast, 
fled  to  the  Budini  and  took  up  their  abode  with  them. 
They  still  speak  a  language  half  Greek,  half  Scythian. *• 
But  the  Sky  thai  themselves  appear  on  the  whole  to 
have  had  a  deep  abhorrence  of  Hellenik  innovation,  and  so 
Anacharsis  the  Skythian,  who  introduced  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  fix)m  Kyzikos  on  the  Propontis 
into  *  the  district  called  the  Woodland,  which  hes  opposite 
'  the  Course  of  Achilles,'  that  is,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Taurik  Chersonesos,  was  slain  with  an  arrow  by  the 
Skythik  king  SauUos,*  and  another  innovator,  Skylas, 
although  the  king  of  the  country,  fared  no  better.     '  Aria- 

»  Vide  »n/.  VUI.  u.  J^xfts,  »  Herod,  iv.  lOa 

«  Cf.  Canf..  ii.  16,  *  TheUttle  foxea  *  Ibid.  76. 

that  spoil  the  viiics.' 
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pithes,  the  ScytLian  king,  had  several  sons,  among  them 
this  Scylas,  who  was  the  child  not  of  a  native  Scyth,  but 
of  a  woman  of  Istria,'  a  Milesian  colony  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister.^     '  Now  when  Scylas  found  himself 
king  of  Scythia,  as  he  disliked  the  Scythic  mode  of  life*, 
and  was  attached,  by  his  bringing  up,  to  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  he  made  it  his  usual  practice,  whenever  he 
came  with  his  army  to  the  town  of  the  Borysthenites, 
— ^who,  according  to  their  own  account,  are  colonists  of  the 
Milesians — ^to  leave  the  army  before  the  city,  and  having 
entered  within  the  walls  by  himself,  and  carefully  closed 
the  gates,  to  exchange  his  Scythian  dress  for  Grecian 
garments.     The  Borysthenites  kept  watch  at  the  gates, 
that  no  Scythian  might  see  the  king  thus  apparelled. 
Scylas,  meanwhile,  lived  exactly  as  the  Greeks,  and  even 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  according  to  the  Grecian 
rites.'    But  his  doom  approached.     'He  wanted  to  be 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  admission  to  the  rites,  when,'  what  Herodotos 
calls  'a  most  strange  prodigy'  happened,  namely,  'his 
house  was  struck  by  lightning  from  on  high,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.     Scylas,  nevertheless,  went  on  and  received 
the  initiation.     Now  the  Scythians  are  wont  to  reproach 
the  Greeks  with  their  Bacchanal  rage,  and  to  say  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  imagjue  there  is  a  god  who  impels 
men  to  madness.'     When  Skylas  was  under  the  Bakchik 
influence,  a  Borysthenite,  eager  to  vindicate  his  creed, 
privately  from  a  tower  in  the  city  showed  the  chiefe  of 
the  Skythai  their  king  *  with  the  band  of  revellers,  raving 
like  the  rest  J    A  revolt  against  the  innovating  monarch 
at  once  followed ;  he  took  refuge  with  Sitalkes  of  Thrake, 
but  was  given  up  by  the  latter  to  the  Skythai,  and  at 
once  beheaded.^    The  '  town  of  the  Borysthenites '  was 

»  *  The  Danaw '  (Milton).  '  Herod,  iv.  78-80. 
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situate  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis/  not  very  far  from 
Odessa,  and  was  proudly  called  by  the  inhabitants  Olbia,^ 
the  ^Prosperous.'  It  was  also  known  as  Borysthenis^ 
Miletopolis,  as  being  a  colony  firom  Miletos  in  Ionia,  and 
lastly  as  Sabia  or  Sama.^  Hence  Oanon  BawUnson  con- 
jectures with  great  probabihty  that  the  cult  introduced 
by  the  Milesian  colonists  was  that  of  the  ^Phrygian 
Betcchus/  the  horned  Saba2dos  or  Sabos,  who  stands  by 
Dionysos  as  Jupiter  by  Zeus,  representing  the  same  being 
or  concept  as  r^arded  by  two  difiereat  nations.  To 
suppose  that  the  Hell^iik  Dionysos  was  derived  from  the 
Phrygian  Sabados  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  imagine 
that  the  Latin  Jupiter  was  the  son  of  the  Hellenik  Zeus. 
The  two  are  in  each  case  identical,  alike  in  origin  and 
practically  in  cult.  At  some  remote  period  the  phaUic„ 
homed,  solar,  serpent-crowned,  nocturnal,  kosmc^onic^ 
dying,  and  reviving,  divinity,  known  in  Phrygia  as  Saba- 
zios,  was  introduced  there  from  regions  more  purely 
Semitic,  in  the  same  way  that  Dionysos  appeared  in 
Hellas  as  a  stranger  from  the  Outer-world.  Sabazios 
was  said  to  have  first  yoked  oxen,  and  h^xce  to  have 
been  represented  with  horns ;  his  sacreds  were  performed 
in  secret  and  at  night.^  In  comparatively  late  times  his 
cult,  as  that  of  a  distinct  divinity,  was  introduced  at 
Athenai,  but  was  always  profligate  and  discreditable  * 
Bunsen  says  Sabazios  is  ^the  god  Sbat,'  the  seventh 
planet,  Hadal  or  Saturn,*  connected  with  the  horned 
Kronos  or  Kamos ; '  and  Lydua,  when  speaking  of  Diony- 
sos, observes  '  The  Chaldeans  call  God  lao,®  and  in  the 
Phoenician  language  he  is  often  called  Sabaoth.''    Iao> 

>  Boug.  388,  Omith,  875 ;  Oic.  JDe  LegOmi,  ii. 

«  Herod,  iv.  18.  16. 

»  Rawlinaon,    Herodotus,  in.  68,         •  JSm^'s  Fiace,  W.  291-208. 
Note  1.  T  Vide  inf.  IX.  iii. 

*  Diod.  iv.  4.  •  Sup,  II.  iii.  2. 

*  Of.  Aristoph.  Sphekei,  10,  Lywt,         »  Pen  Men6n,  iv.  38. 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  identical  with  Dionysos,  and  Sbat, 
Sabaoth,  or  Tsebaoth  the  '  Lord  of  Hosts/  or  Sabazios,  is 
the  same  being,  the  two  together  forming  the  divinity 
*  Jehovah  Sabaw,  lao  Sabao,'^  the  Abraxas,  or  rather 
Abrasax,  of  the  Gnostics.^  '  Serpents,*  remarks  the  Eev. 
G.  W.  Cox, '  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  rites  of  Zeus 
Sabazios,  whose  worship  was  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  Syrian  Tammuz  or  Adonis.  The  epithet 
Sabazios,  which,  like  the  words  Adonai  and  Melkarth,^ 
was  imported  into  Greek  mythology,  is  applied  notJess  to 
Dionysos  than  to  Zeus.'^  The  reason  of  the  confusion  in 
idea  between  Zeus  and  Sabazios  is  extremely  simple. 
Each,  in  his  own  Pantheon,  is  the  protagonistic  divinity 
and  king  of  the  gods ;  hence,  according  to  the  easy  lo^c 
of  antiquity,  which  in  one  point  of  view  is  correct,  they 
are  regarded  as  identical.  But  Dionysos,  Sabazios,'  lao, 
Tammuz,  and  Adonis,  are  in  reality  identical ;  being  not 
merely  sunilar  and  corresponding  divinities,  but  actuaUy 
various  phases  of  the  same  concept.  The  root  of  the 
name  Sabazios  has  also  been  said  to  be  a  Persian  word 
sebs,  signifying  omnia  viriditate  induena ; '  this  meaning 
agrees  remarkably  well  with  Dionysos  as  the  Spirit  of 
Kosmic  life,  but  whether  there  is  a  real  connection  be- 
tween the  two  words  I  am  unaware.^ 

1  Cooper,  Serpent  Myths,  of  And,  *  A  surname  of  DionysoB  (Hesych. 

Eyyptf  17.  in  Yoc.  SabasioB,      He    cbub  Sabo$ 

>  G.  W.  King,  The  Gnodia  and  *  Bakchik  phrensy')- 

their  remamsy  81.  *  Vide   Hickie's  Arittophanes^  L 

»  Vide  mf.  VI.  i.  2.  183. 

^  Mythot,  ijf  the  Aryan  yatiom,  ii.  ^  Vide  tn/l  VIIL  i.  SabauoB, 
128,  Note. 
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SECTION  IIL 
DIONVSOS   IN   HELLAS. 

The  following  singular  story  is  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  cult  of  Dionysos.  '  Dicaeus,  the  son 
of  Theocyeds,  an  Athenian,  declared,  that  after  the  army 
of  Xerxes  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  Athenians,  wasted 
Attica,  he  chanced  to  be  with  Demaratus  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian in  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  that  while  there  he  saw 
a  doud  of  dust  advancing  from  Eleusis,  such  as  a  host  of 
30,000  men  might  raise.  As  he  and  his  companion  were 
wondering  who  the  men,  from  whom  the  dust  arose,  could 
possibly  be,  a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear,  and  he 
thought  that  he  recognized  the  mystic  hymn  to  Bacchus. 
Now  Demaratus  was  unacquainted  with  the  rites  of 
Eleusis,  and  so  he  enquired  of  Dicaeus  what  the  voices 
were  saying.  Dicaeus  made  answer — "  0,  Demaratus ! 
beyond  a  doubt  some  mighty  calamity  is  about  to  befiedl 
the  king's  army  I  For  it  is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  Attica 
is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  that  the  sound  which  we 
have  heard  is  an  unearthly  one,  and  is  now  upon  its  way 
from  Eleusis  to  aid  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates. 
Every  year  the  Athenians  celebrate  this  feast  to  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter ;  and  all  who  wish,  whether 
they  be  Athenians  or  any  other  Greeks,  are  initiated.  The 
sound  thou  hearest  is  the  Bacchic  song,  which  is  wont 
to  be  sung  at  that  festival."  They  looked,  and  saw  the 
dust,  from  which  the  sound  arose,  become  a  cloud,  and 
the  cloud  rise  up  into  the  air  and  sail  away  to  Salarais, 
making  for  the  station  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  Then  they 
knew  that  it  was  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  which  would  suffer 
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d'^struction.'^  Such  was  the  tale  told  by  Dicaeus  the  son 
of  Theocydes ;  and  he  appealed  for  its  truth  to  Demaratus 
and  other  eye-witnesses.'^  Here  Dionysos  as  the  Asso- 
ciate of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  assists  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  non-hero-worshipping  Persians,  across  whose  sun- 
stricken  plains  Euripides  erroneously  asserted  that  he  had 
come.  As  a  divinity  of  Semitic  origin,  he  is  appropriately 
opposed  to  the  godless  Aryan  invaders  who  plundered 
and  burnt  temples  and  sacred  shrines. 

Another  allusion  of  Herodotos  to  the  Hellenik  cult  of 
Dionysos  I  have  had  already  occasion  to  refer  to,  namely, 
the  conduct  of  Kleisthenes  despot  of  Sikyon,  who  aboUshed 
the  rites  perfonned  in  honour  of  Adrastos  the  Argeian 
hero,  transferring  his  ritual  to  Melanippos,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tragic  choruses,  which  he  assigned  to 
Dionysos.' 

The  Dionysiak  cult  was,  according  to  Herodotos,  in- 
troduced into  Hellas  by  the  wise  and  famous  Melampous 
son  of  Amytheon,  a  contemporary  of  Proitos,  the  four- 
teenth in  the  line  of  the  mythic  kings  of  Argos.  ^  He  it 
was  who  introduced  into  Qreece  the  name  of  Bacchus, 
the  ceremonial  of  his  worship,  and  the  procession  of  the 
phallus.  He  did  not,  however,  so  completely  apprehend 
the  whole  doctrine  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  it  entirely, 
but  various  sages  since  his  time  have  carried  out  his  teaching 
to  greater  perfection.  Still  it  is  certain  that  Melampous 
introduced  the  phallus,  and  that  the  Greeks  learnt  fh)m 
him  the  ceremonies  which  they  now  practise.  For  I  can 
by  no  means  allow  that  it  is  by  mere  coincidence  that  the 
Bacchic  ceremonies  in  Greece  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian — ^they  would  then  have  been  more  Greek  in 
their  character,  and  less  recent  in  their  origin.    Much  less 

*  *  The  Athenians  assert  in  their      Marathon  '  (Pans.  viiL  10). 
songs  that  thej  were  assisted  by  the  '  Herod,  viii.  66. 

gods  in  the  battles  of  Salamis  and         '  Jbid.  v.  67 ;  mtp.  III.  i.  2. 
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can  I  admit  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  these  customs 
or  any  other  from  the  Greeks.  My  belief  is  that  Me- 
lampous  got  his  knowledge  of  them  ftom  Cadtnus  the 
Tyrian,  and  the  followers  whom  he  brought  from  Phoe* 
nicia  into  the  country  which  is  now  called  Boeotia/^ 
Again  he  says,  *  The  Greeks  regard  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
and  Pan^  as  the  youngest  of  the  gods.'^  '  To  me  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  the  names  of  these  gods  became  known  to 
the  Greeks  after  those  of  their  other  deities.,  and  that  they 
count  their  birth  from  the  time  when  they  first  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  them' ^  In  these  very  important  passages 
the  great  Father  of  History  asserts,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Theolc^ers  and  the  Lyric  and  Tragic  Poets,  the 
non-Hellenik  or  foreign  nature  of  the  Dionysiak  cidt,  and 
its  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  Hellas.  It  is 
perfectly  immaterial  to  the  general  argument  whether 
such  a  personage  as  Melampous  ever  existed  or  not,  and 
what  amount  of  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  Herodotos ;  the  main  fact  remains  beyond  all 
question  that  the  latter,  like  all  other  Hellenik  writers  on 
the  subject,  beUeved  that*  Dionysos  and  his  cult  came  into 
Hellas  from  the  Outer-world,  i,e.  was  Barbarian  in  origin. 
Nor  was  this  belief,  in  the  case  of  Herodotos,  merely  an 
inherited  tradition;  actual  researches  in  the  East  con- 
firmed and  established  it  to  his  mind  beyond  all  doubt. 
His  observations  that  had  the  Bakchik  ceremonies  been 
of  Hellenik  origin  they  would  have  been  more  Hellenik  in 
character  and  less  recent  in  their  rise,  and  that  the 
Hellenes  counted  the  birth  of  gods  from  the  time  when 
they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  exhibit  a  fer 
higher  critical  acumen  and  more  judicious  insight  into 

^  Herod,  ii.  49.  his  cult  was  in  earlier  times  chiefly 

'  The    Ilomerik    H}inn  to  Pan,  confined  to  Arkadia ;  cf.  Pans.  viii. 

the  son  of  Ilermes,  quite  confirms  30,   64;    Herod,    vi.    106-6.     Inf, 

this  statement  of  Herodotos.    Prob-  VH.  ii. 

ably  Pan  was  so  considered  because  '  Herod,  ii.  146.    ^  Ibid.  146. 
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the  subject  than  has  been  possessed  by  a  vast  number  of 
moderns.  It  is  a  perfect  vindication,  from  an  Hellenik 
standpoint,  of  the  method  which  I  have  pursued  when 
'dealing  with  the  mythic  histories  of  divinities.  Thus,  in 
the  Homerik  Episode  of  Lykourgos,  I  noticed  that  Diony- 
sos  is  represented  as  acting  as  if  he  were  a  child,  in 
consequence  of  his  cult  being  yet  of  recent  introduction, 
and  that  in  the  Episode  of  the  Tyrsenian  Pirates,  when 
he  has  been  somewhat  longer  in  Hellenik  regions,  he  is 
described  as  a  youth.  And  so,  conversely,  the  practice 
of  Homeros  is  an  illustration  and  justification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Herodotos.  The  reader  will  observe  his  opinion 
that  Melampous  got  his  knowledge  of  the  Dionysiak  ritual 
from  '  Cadmus  the  Tyrian^  and  the  followers  whom  he 
brought  from  Phoenicia  into  Boeotia'  As  he  nowhere 
asserts  or  impUes  that  the  Phoenician  ritual  was  borrowed 
from  Kam,  he  evidently  was  not  of  opinion  that  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  originally  arose  in  that  country ;  but 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  his  views  on  the  question 
when  conadering  the  general  connection  between  Diony- 
SOS  and  Uasar.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

DIONYSOS  AND  NYSA. 


The  usual  connection  between  Dionysos  and  the  mys- 
terious Nysa  appeals  in  Herodotos,  as  in  the  other  jiutho- 
rities  whose  works  have  been  examined.  'Bacchus, 
according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  was  no  sooner  bom  than 
he  was  sewn  up  in  Jupiter's  thigh,  and  carried  off  to 
Nysa,  above  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia.'*      Again,  he  notices 

«  Vide  mf,  aec.  v.  '  Herod,  ii.  146. 
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that  '  the  Ethiopians  bordering  upon  E^pt,  who  were 
reduced  by  Cambyses,  and  who  dwelt  about  the  sacred 
city  of  Nysa,  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus/  ^  Again, 
he  relates  that  the  sticks  of  cinnamon  are  said  to  come' 
'  firom  the  country  in  which  Bacchus  was  brought  up/  * 
apparently  meaning  Aithiopia.  The  Herodotean  Nysa  is 
thus  deep  in  the  Outer-world.*  There  were  evidently 
very  many  Hellenik  traditions  about  the  situation  of  Nysa, 
but,  wherever  it  was  supposed  to  be,  it  was  invariably 
connected  with  the  Dionysiak  cult.  * 


SECTION  V. 

DIONYSOS  AND   UASAR. 

Subsection  L — Theory  of  Uerodotos  on  the  historic  con- 
nection between  the  Divinities  of  Hellas  and  Kam. 

According  to  Herodotos,  all  the  Hellenik  divinities 
were  *  derived  from  a  foreign  source.'  The  Pelasgoi 
supplied  Here,  Hestia^  Themis,  the  Charites,  the  Nereides, 
and  the  Dioskouroi,  Kastor  and  Polydeukes.  The  Libyans 
introduced  Poseidon,  and  the  'other  gods  have  been  known 
from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt.'  *  The  principal  divini- 
ties in  his  opinion  thus  common  to  both  Kam  and  Hellas 
are  Zeus,'  Artemis,^  Apollon,^  Demeter,^  Athene,^^  Diony- 

'  Herod,  iii.  97.  ""  Uasi  or  Hesi,  ffeUenikos  laifi. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  111.  »®  Neith.  Of  Platon.  TtmmoB,  *She 

*  Vide  IV.  ii.   I  ;  VIII.  i.    Ny-     is  called    in  the   Egyptian  tongue 
9108,  IX.  viii.  Neith,  and  is  asserted  to  be  the  same 

*  Vide  inf,  sec.  yi.  whom  the  Hellenes  call  Athene.* 
'  Herod,  li.  60.  Bunsen  inclined  to  this  view,  re- 
"  Amen,  HeUenikSs  Ammon.  marking : — '  Athena,  t.«.  Athenaia, 
'  Sekhet    or     Pasht,    HeUemkdB  may    probably  be    Anaith  with    a 

Bubastis.  secona  reduplication   at  the  begin- 

'  Ilar,  Hellendkoi  Horos.  uing,    and  the  Egyptian  N  T  pro- 
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808,^  Hephaistos,^  Epaphos,*  Pan  or  Mendes,*  Leto  or  Bou- 
to,*  Ares,^  Hermes/  and  Herakles.®  Such  is  the  theory 
of  Herodotos,  a  most  intelligent  observer,  but  ignorant 
of  the  ethnic  and  philological  affinities  which  modem 
research  has  established.  We  are  now  aware  that  the 
Hellenik  Pantheon  is  essentially  Aryan,  and  therefore  we 
should  as  soon  suppose  that  the  Hellenik  language  was 
derived  from  that  of  Kam  as  that  the  Homerik  divinities, 
or  even  the  majority  of  them,  were  importations  from  the 
Black  CJountry.^  The  following  Hellenik  personages  may 
be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  Aryan  in  origin  and  cha- 
racter : — ^Zeus,  Here,  Demeter,  Athene,  ApoUon,  Artemis, 
Ares,*^  Persephone,"  Hermes,  Pan,  and  Herakles.^*  But 
Poseidon,  Dionysos,  Hephaistos,  Aphrodite,  are  non- 
Aryan  importations.  The  effi)rt  to  prove  the  entire  Hel- 
lenik and  Homerik  Pantheons  to  be  of  Aryan  origin  is  an 
undue  extension  of  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory,  an 
error  which  is  itself  a  reaction  from,  and  a  result  of,  the 
opposite  mistakes  of  former  times.  The  theory,  then,  of 
the  absolute  identity  of  Zeus  and  Amen,  for  instance,  may 
be  unhesitatingly  rejected ;  but,  though  distinct  concepts, 
they  correspond  with  one  another,  each  in  his  respective 
Pantheon  being  '  the  King  of  the  Gods,'  and  therefore,  in 


nounced  Ne-ith,  may  repreeent  the 
most  simple  and  taerefore  oldest 
form  of  it,'  {Egyp^B  FLace,  iv.  272). 
But  he  notices  *the  claims  of  the 
ArysnB,*  which  are  douhtless  correct, 
upon  the  name.  Vide  Professor 
Max  MUUer^s  beautiful  analysis  of 
the  epithets  of  the  Dawn-queen. 
Athene  is  the  Vedic  Ahana  the  Morn- 
ing. 

>.  Uasar,  Heshar,  Hesiri  (Bun- 
sen),  or  Asari  (P.  le  Pago  Renouf, 
JEffypiian  Grammar,  60),  HeUenikSB 
Osins.  In  the  present  Work  I 
have  adopted  thefirst  of  these  forms. 
(Vide  Dr.  Birch,  Names  of  the  Prin- 
cipal  Deiiiei   in    BunsenV*    Egypf^s 


Place,  V.  682.) 

«  Ptah. 

'  Ilapi,  HeUenikoB  Apis. 

«  Khem. 

'  Maut  ^  Mandou. 

'  Thoth  or  Tet 

^  Khons. 

'  Besides  Kam  or  Ehemi,  the 
Black  Country,  whence  Chemistry 
or  the  Black  Art,  £g>'pt  was  called 
Nahai  or  Sycamore-Iimd  and  Ta- 
meri. 

'®  Sup,  sec.  i. 

"  Vide  inf,  VI.  u. 

*'  For  detuled  proof  of  this  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
Aryan  comparative  mythologists. 
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a  sense,  they  are  practically  identical.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  even  a  resemblance  between  some  of  the  pairs  of 
divinities  unified  by  Herodotos,  e.g.  between  Artemis  and 
the  cat-headed  Pasht.^  Rejecting,  then,  the  proposed 
identifications  of  Zeus  with  Amen,  Artemis  with  Pasht, 
ApoUon  with  Har,  Demeter  with  Uasi,  Athene  with  Neith, 
Pan  with  Khem,  Ares  with  Mandou,  Hermes  wilh  Tet, 
and  Herakles  with  Khons,  it  will  naturally  be  asked 
Why  is  the  identity  of  Dionysos  and  Uasar  to  be  accepted? 
If  Herodotos  admittedly  errs  in  so  many  instances,  is  it 
not  probable  that  here  too  he  is  wrong?  To  this  highly 
proj^er  enquiry,  I  reply  that,  in  the  abstract,  it  was  almost 
certain  from  their  relative  geographical  positions  the  non- 
Aryan  East  would  exercise  an  im]X)rtant  influence  on 
Hellas ;  that  the  requirements  of  abstract  probability  are 
satisfied  by  the  allotment  of  the  far  greater  number  of 
the  personages  of  Hellenik  mythology  to  Aryan  sources ; 
that  an  analysis  of  the  histories  and  cult  of  some  Hellenik 
divinities,  e,g.  Poseidon,  Hephaistos,  Aphrodite,  and  Diony- 
sos, exhibits  and  illustrates  a  distinctly  non-Arj-an  in- 
fluence ;  that  the  whole  course  of  the  enquiry  into  the 
Dionysiak  cult  tends,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  to  show 
its  Semitic  character  and  foreign  origin ;  and  lastly,  that 
a  comparison  between  the  Dionysiak  and  Uasarian  myths 
will  evidence  not  only  a  resemblance,  as  if  they  were 
merely  corresponding  members  of  two  distinct  Pantheons, 
but  from  its  minute  and  singular  agreement,  and  that 
often  in  obscure  and  curious  points  and  phases,  will  ne- 
cessitate an  identity  of  origin.^  Thus,  two  nations  may 
possess  a  solar  cult,  and,  in  the  abstract,  each  may  have 

^  As  to  the  angular  manner  in  calls  her.  Of.  Herod,  ii.  66. 
which  the  Hellenes  bestowed  the  ^  Gf.  the  previously  quoted  re* 
name  of  Artemis  on  most  dissimilar  mark  of  Herodotos,  '  I  can  by  no 
diyinities,  vide  inf,  YI.  LI.  No  means  allow  that  it  is  by  mere  coin- 
personage  is  better  represented  in  the  cidence  that  the  Bacchic  ceremonies 
British  Museum  than  Ailouros,  or  in  Greece  are  so  nearly  the  same  as 
*  Le    Dieu    Chat/  as    Montfaucon  the  Egyptian.' 
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received  and  practised  it  entirely  independently  of  the 
other.  Both  see  the  sun,  and  both  are  naturally  inclined 
to  adore  or  reverence  it  in  some  way.  But  if  each  com- 
munity honoured  it  with  similar  rites  and  ceremonies,  in 
themselves  unique  and  peculiar,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  there  must  have  been  some  contact  between 
them.  To  deny  this  would  be  an  outrage  upon  all  pro- 
bability. And,  having  these  considerations  before  us,  we 
shall  neither  rashly  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  theory 
of  Herodotos  respecting  the  gods  of  £am  and  Hellas  is 
correct  as  a  whole ;  nor  shall  we  assert,  on  the  other, 
that  the  Hellenes  being  Aryans  must  have  had  divinities 
purely  Aryan  in  origin  and  none  others,  and  so  conclude 
that  any  apparent  resemblance  between  Dionysos  and 
Uasar  is  only  iUusory,  and  merely  supported  by  |  the  im- 
pudent assertions  of  Egyptian  priests';  but,  avoiding  all 
excesses  produced  by  the  revenges  of  the  whirligig  of  time, 
let  us  rather  proceed  to  dissect  patiently  the  complicated 
personage  before  us,  knowing  that  however  curious  his 
structure  and  composition,  he  will  nevertheless,  like  some 
strange  and  hitherto  unknown  beast  or  bird,  ultimately 
Ml  into  his  place  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  so 
perhaps  supply  a  link  hitherto  wanting  in  the  chain  of 
ideas.  ^ 

Subsection  IL — Dionysos  considered  by  Herodotos  as 
identical  with  Uasar,  but  the  Dionysiak  cult  not  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  derived  from  the  Uasarian. 

Dionysos,  then,  is  identified  by  Herodotos  with  Uasar. 
*  Osiris,  whom  they  [the  Egyptians]  say  is  the  Grecian 
Bacchus.'  *    '  Osiris  is  named  Dionysos  by  the  Greeks.'  ^ 

*  The*view  of  the  identity  of  Di-  guess.      Satisfactoiy  illustration    of 

on3'808  and  Uasar  is  of  course  no  the  fact  is  what  I  shall  endeavour  to 

DoVelty ;  but,  in  it»usual  presentation,  supply . 
it  is  nothing  more  than   a  correct         ^  Ilerod.  ii.  142.        *  Ibid.  144. 

ir  2 
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But,  although  the  Egyptians  and  Herodotos  affirm  the 
identity  of  the  two  divinities,  yet  the  latter  nowhere  asserts 
that  the  Hellenik  Dionysiak  cult  was  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Kamic.  For,  admitting  the  identity  of  the  per- 
sonages, their  ritual  may,  in  the  abstract,  have  been 
severally  derived  from  a  third  source  common  to  both. 
Thus,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  had  a 
starting  point  in  Kaldea,  the  cult  may  have  passed  in  a 
Dionysiak  form  into  Hellas,  and  in  a  Uasarian  form  into 
Kam.  And  this  assumption,  so  far  as  historic  circum- 
stances are  at  present  known,  is  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
direct  introduction  of  the  Dionysiak  cult  into  Hellas  from 
Earn,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  religion  and 
civilization  of  the  Nile  Valley  were  posterior  to,  and 
derived  from  or  developed  out  of,  the  earlier  systems  of 
Western  Asia.^  The  fact  that  this  same  great  cult  had  a 
South-western  or  Kamic  branch,  and  a  North-western  or 
Phrygio-Hellenik  branch^  which  includes  its  develope- 
ments  in  Asia  Minor,  also  at  onc«  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ences as  well  as  the  similarities  of  worship  of  Dionysos 
and  Uasar.  As  Zeus  and  Dyaus,  although  identical,  se- 
verally bear  the  stamp  of  West  and  East,  so  Dionysos  and 
Uasar,  similarly  identical,  severally  bear  the  stamp  of 
Hellenik  and  Eamic  adjuncts  and  associations.  But  it 
may  possibly  be  asked,  Does  not  Herodotos  represent  the 
Bakchik  cult  as  being  directly  derived  from  the  Uasarian ; 
does  he  not  say  ^  Almost  all  the  names  of  the  gods  came 
into  Greece  from  Egypt?  My  enquiries  prove  that  they 
were  all  derived  from  a  foreign  source,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  Egypt  fiunished  the  greater  number/^  True,  but  he 
clearly  does  not  directly  derive  the  Bakchik  cult  from 
the  Uasarian,  for  he  says  that  Melampous  '  introduced  into 

*  Vide  subsec.  v.  *  Herod,  ii.  60. 
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Greece  the  name  of  Bacchus,  the  ceremonial  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  the  procession  of  the  phallus,'^  and  adds,  as 
noticed,  *  my  belief  is  that  Melampous  got  his  knowledge  of 
them/rom  Cadmus  the  Tyrian^  and  the  followers  whom  he 
brought  from  Phoenicia  into  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Boeotia/*  Melampous,  therefore,  according  to  He- 
rodotos,  had  not  been  to  Kam,  but  was  the  first  Hellene 
to  adopt  the  Bakchik  rites  practised  by  the  immigrant 
inhabitants  of  the  Kadmeis.  But  Herodotos  was  well 
aware  that  Kadmos  was  not  a  Kamite,  but  a  Phoenician,' 
and  so  plainly  asserts  that  the  Bakchik  cult  was  common 
both  to  Phoenicia  and  Kam,  that  in  the  latter  country  it 
took  the  Uasarian  form,  but  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Hellas  from  the  former  through  the  medium  of  Kadmos, 
the  great  founder  of  Thebai, '  mother-city  of  the  Bakchai.'* 
Again,  he  states  that  originally  the  Pelasgoi  had  no  dis- 
tinct names  or  appellations  for  the  gods,  but  that '  after 
a  long  lapse  of  time  the  names  of  the  gods  came  to 
Greece  from  Egypt,  and  the  Pelasgi  learnt  them,  only  as 
yet  they  knew  nothing  of  Bacchus^  of  whom  they  first 
heard  at  a  much  later  date.'*  That  is,  the  Pelasgoi  did 
not  receive  the  Dionysiak  cult  together  with  that  of  the 
other  divinities  from  Kam,  but  at  another  time,  and 
through  Phoenician  agency ;  •  and  he  then  relates  a 
fiibulous  story  how  two  sacred  women  were  carried  away 
by  Phoenicians  from  the  Kamic  Thebai,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  sold  into  Hellas  and  founded  the  oracle  of 
Dodona,  a  tale  illustrative  of  Phoenician  influence  in  the 
West.  As  to  the  existence  of  an  individual  Kadmos,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  any  leader  of  an  Oriental  colony 
into  Hellas  would  be  pre-eminently  a  Kadmos  or  Man-of- 


»  Of.  Diod.  i.  07.  Ththai, 

»  Herod,  ii.  49.  »  Herod,  ii.  52. 


»  Ibid.  iv.  147;  v.  67-« ;  viL 91.  •  Of.  m/.  X.  i. 

^  Vide  tf/.    X«   ii,    Kadtnoi  and 
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the-East  Homeros,  the  Poet,  personifiea  the  divinity  of 
the  Strangers,  and  relates  his  adventures ;  Herodotos,  the 
Historian,  naturally  describes  his  cult  as  introduced  by  the 
leader  of  the  colony.  Both  are  in  exact  agreement  with 
each  other,  and  with  every  other  writer  whose  works 
have  been  examined  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry.  Diony- 
sos,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not  the  only  divinity  con- 
sidered by  Herodotos  to  be  common  both  to  Kam  and 
Phoenicia.  A  Herakles,^  distinct  from  the  son  of  Alk* 
mene,  is  described  by  him  as  being  worshipped  in  both 
coimtries,*  and  he  was  also  well  aware  of  the  wide-spread 
cult  of  Hephaistos,  the  Eamic  Ptah.^ 

Subsection  III. — Outline  of  the  Uasarian  Myth. 

The  great  Uasarian  myth  as  e2diibited  not  merely  in 
the  comparatively  scanty  notices  of  the  Egyptologists  of 
antiquity,  but  also  in  the  results  of  the  researdbes  of  those 
of  modem  times,  presents  perhaps  one  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  obscure  subjects  of  investigation  which  can 
possibly  engage  the  attention.  The  enquirer  into  the 
nature  and  character  of  TJasar  may  be  perplexed  with 
apparently  absolutely  conflicting  statements,  that  he  was 
a  man,  a  god,  a  man-god,  a  husbandman,  a  warrior,  a 
king,  a  martyr,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  the  Nile,  the  sun, 
the  principle  of  reproduction,  the  world,  the  Xosmos, 
and  thus  on.  V/e  may,  therefore,  well  say  with  the 
Stranger  in  Platon's  Sophisteay '  The  object  of  our  enquiry 
is  no  trivial  tiling,  but  a  very  various  and  compUcated  one. 
This  is  a  various  and  very  questionable  animal— one  not 
to  be  caught  with  the  left  hand,  as  the  saying  is.'  ^  But 
I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  occur  to  the  reader  that  any  one 

'  I.e.  Melqarth.     Vide  tn/.  XI.         »  Of.  Ibid.  iL  51.  with  iiL  37. 
i.  2.  Inf.  X.  i. 

'  Herod,  ii.  43-4.  *  Mackay*8  Txanslatioii. 
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cognizant  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Dionysos,  or 
even  of  only  such  part  of  it  as  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
previous  course  of  the  present  enquiry,  possesses  great 
advantages  for  the  study  of  the  Uasarian  myth  ;  in  fact, 
that  the  two  divinities,  intricate  and  obscure  as  they  are, 
mutually  explain  and  illustrate  each  other,  that  each  is  to 
be  studied  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  other,  and  is",  in 
fact,  a  master-key  to  the  solution  of  the  difficidties  which 
they  mutually  create.  For  instance,  it  is  perfectly  simple 
to  the  Dionysiak  student  that  Dionysos  is  not  simply  the 
sun,  and  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  an  exceedingly 
important  solar  phase.  In  the  same  way  Uasar  was 
identified  with  the  sun,^  of  which,  '  on  a  hieroglyphical 
tablet  in  the  Louvre,  he  is  stated  to  be  the  soul  and  body/  ^ 
But  to  suppose  that  he  is  merely  the  solar  god  would  be 
as  erroneous  as  to  entertain  such  a  theory  respecting  the 
developed  Hellenik  Dionysos,  as  e.g,  in  the  tablet  just 
referred  to  '  Osiris  is  also  identified  with  Atum,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  air,  and  the  judge  and  chastiser  of 
souls.*  Noticing,  then,  the  various  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory aspects  and  manifestations  of  Uasar,  liow  shall 
we  ascertain  what  he  really  is,  or  represents?  Let  us 
proceed  philosophically  to  compare  the  opinions,  '  to  set 
aside  as  more  or  less  discrediting  one  another  those  various 
special  and  concrete  elements  in  which  such  opinions  dis- 
agree ;  to  observe  what  remains  after  the  discordant  con- 
stituents have  been  eliminated;  and  to  find  for  this 
remaining  constituent  that  abstract  expression  which  holds 
true  throughout  its  divergent  modifications.'  *  Thus,  as 
the  greater  includes  the  less.  What  concept  of  Uasar  will 
include  all  other  narrower  and  derivative  concepts,  and 
hold  true  throughout  their  divergent  modifications  ?  And 
here  Dionysos  promptly  steps  in  to  our  assistance,  for  as 

«  Diod.  L  11 ;  Plout  Peri  Is.  lii.      I^ace,  i.  4.*W. 

*  Dr.  Birch  in  BuDsen^s  Egypfs         '  H.  Spencer,  Fint  Principle,  ii. 
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we  have  seen,^  he  is  Phanes,  the  spuit  of  material  via-- 
bility,  a  Kyklops  giant  of  the  universe  with  one  bright 
solar  eye,  the  growth-power  of  the  world,  the  all-pervading 
animism  of  things,  son  of  Semele,  '  the  beginnings  of 
nature,'  and  Harmonia,  the  starry  universe  existing  '  in  a 
wonderful  order/  *  And  Uasar  is  no  less.  I  noticed  •  that 
Dionysos  and  Adonis  were  brought  forth  from  chests  in 
which  they  had  been  concealed  or  preserved,  and  that 
these  mythic  chests  were  arks  or  kosmic  eggs  from  which 
the  powers  of  growth,  heat,  and  life-beauty,  come  forth 
in  the  procession  of  existence ;  and  so,  similarly,  Uasar  is 
described  as  the  egg-born/  He  is  the  egg-sprung  Eros 
of  Aristophanes,*  whose  creative  energy  brings  aU  things 
into  existence ;  the  Demiuige  who  made  and  animates  the 
world,  a  being  who  is  a  sort  of  personification  of  Amen 
the  Invisible  God,  as  Dionysos  is  a  Unk  between  man- 
kind and  the  Zeus  Hypsistos.  Uasi  or  Isis  is  merely 
che  female  reflection  of  Uasar ;  *  '  the  two  deities  are 
always  inseparable/  ^  and  '  Isis  and  Osiris,  alone  and 
united,  and  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Horus  combined,  can  be 
shewn  to  comprise  in  themselves  the  whole  system  of 
Egyptian  mythology,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Am- 
mon  and  Kneph/®  Uasi  is  the  sister,  the  wife,  the 
daughter,  the  mother,  of  Uasar,  who  is  her  brother,  hus- 
band, son,  or  sire.  This  is  merely  the  creating,  energising, 
and  vital  force  of  nature,  conceived  under  the  natural 
idea  of  a  male  and  female  dualism.     Dionysos,  also,  had 


^  Sup,  II.  iii.  8. 

*  Vide  inf,  X.  ii. 
»  Sup.  III.  i.  1. 

*  Diod.  i.  27, 

*  Omith,  095  et  9«q.  Of.  Plout. 
PeH  Is.  Ivii. 

*  Her  addreea  to  the  votary  in 
Apuleius  is  very  fine : — '  I  am  nature, 
tlie  parent  of  all  things,  the  mistrefs 
of  all  the  eloiiuMito,  the  primordial 
otVspring  of  time,  the  supreme  amon^ 
divinities,  the  queen  of  de^uirted 
spirits,  the  first  of  the  celestials,  and 


the  uniform  manifestation  of  the  gods 
and  ffoddesses ;  who  govern  by  my  nod 
the  Imuinons  heights  of  heaven,  the 
salubrious  breezes  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  anguished  silent  realms  of  the 
shades  below :  whose  one  sole  divi- 
nity the  whole  orb  of  the  earth 
venerates  under  a  manifold  form, 
with  difierent  rites,  and  under  a 
variety  of  appellations'  (ApuL  Dt 
Asino  AureOf  xi.). 

8  Ibid.  427. 
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his  attendant  Uasi  in  the  person  of  the  Axiokerse  of  Samo- 
thrake,  who  in  another  phase  appears  as  '  the  Phoenician 
Athene,  Onga,  Onka,  who  was  also  worshipped  by  the 
Thebans  and  Gephyreans ; '  ^  but  on  Hellenik  ground  she 
became  incorrectly  identified  with  the  great  daughter  of 
Zeus,  and  it  is  Demetei;,  the  Earth-mother,  of  whom  as 
we  have  seen  Dionysos  became  the  Associate,  who  in  the 
Hellenik  Pantheon  corresponds,  although  she  is  not  iden- 
tical, with  Uasi.  This  broad  deep  concept  of  Uasar  will 
include  all  ^  special  and  concrete  elements '  in  the  myth, 
and  hold  '  true  throughout  its  divergent  modifications/ 
Does  he  represent  the  growth-power  in  nature?  then 
derivatively,  he  easily  becomes  a  phallic  personage,  the 
aU-fertilising  Nile,  the  Sun,  aa  the  great  vivifying  and 
procreative  power  of  the  world,  and  Euemeristically,  a 
nurturing  king,  who  fosters  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization 
generaUy,  developing  them  out  of  pre-existing  barbarism. 
Are  the  principles  of  change  and  decay,  death  and  resur- 
rection, good  and  evil,  rewards  and  punishments,  mir- 
rored and  reflected  alike  on  the  face  of  nature  and  in 
the  heart  of  man?  Uasar  answers  in  character  to  all 
these  analogies  and  beliefs.^  He  dies  to  live  again; 
he  wars  with  aggressive  evil,  is  slain  on  account  of  it, 
and  finally  overcomes  it.  He  as  god,  and  as  the  good 
god,  according  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  which 
are  reflected  firom  the  Unseen  in  the  mirror  of  the 
human  soul,  rewards  virtue  and  punishes  vice,  for  Amen, 
the  Invisible  Father,  has  committed  all  judgment  to 
him  the  suffering  and  triumphant  son.  And  this  judgment 
is  necessarily  placed  as  occurring  in  the  invisible  world, 
where  Uasar,  in  resurrection  splendour,  possessed  of 
the  keys  of  Death   and  Kerneter,*  as  Ehotamenti  or 

^  Effypfi  Tiace  893 ;  cf.  Ais.  Hept,  in  yoc.  Ongd). 

epi  The,  152.  496.  Schol.  in  Find.  01.  ^  The  reader  should  study  in  this 

ii.  S9.  48 ;  Schol.  in  Eur.  Phai.  1069 ;  connection  the  names  and  titles  of 

Tzetzes  in  Lykoph.  1 225;  Faus.  ix.  1 2.  Uasar  (Ftinereal  Ritiudy  cxlii.). 

'  Onga  is  Athena  at  Thehai  *  (Heeych.  '  llades. 
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King-of-the-Under-world,  the  Bhadamanthos  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, rewards  every  man  according  to  his  works,  and 
permits  to  see  his  face,  makes  like,  or  even  in  some 
mysterious  way  incorporates  with,  himself,  those  who,  like 
him,  overcome  the  snares,  seductions  and  opposition  of 
the  Great  Serpent,  adversary  and  ^accuser  of  the  brethren, 
and  the  powers  of  evil,  and  appear  at  last  as  just  men 
made  perfect,  weighed  in  the  balance  by  Har  and  Anupu,^ 
and  not  found  wanting.  This  is  he  who  makes  numerous 
captives,  whose  majority  or  multitude  ^  is  continually  in- 
creasing, the  chthonian  Dionysos,  Ba  the  Sun,  at*  times 
identified  with  the  primal  Amen,  Helios  shining  in  the 
Under-world,*  Zagreus, '  the  many-guest-receiving  Zeus  of 
the  Dead.'*  Thus  the  Uasarian  cult  is  no  mere  observa- 
tion of,  and  childhke  deductions  from,  the  external  phe- 
nomena of  nature;  the  sun  is  not  simply  r^arded  as 
a  bright  being  who  is  born  each  morning  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  is  slain  each  evening  by  the  arrow  of  night. 
The  spiritual  and  psychical  element  is  everywhere  pre- 
dominant. God  and  the  soul  both  exist ;  Gt)d  not  only 
is,  but  he  is  also  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him ;  eternal  life  is  no  phantom,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  both  probable  and  credible.*  *  Osiris  is  the  Sun- 
god,  without  ceasing  to  be  the  real  Lord,  the  Self-created, 
the  God  of  the  human  Soul.'  •  Thus,  although  essentially 
kosmogonic  in  development,  he  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
pantheistic  spirit  of  nature.  Through  all  the  elaborations 
and  corruptions  of  Kamic  mythology,  through  all  the 
apparent  intricacy  of  idea  involved  in  the  union  and  con- 
nection of,  and  in  the  distinction  between,  the  shadowy 

1  '  The  dog  Anubb '  (Milton).  And.  Hut.  of  the  Eatt,  i.  322-8.    No 

^  Cf.  Dan,  xii.  2.  opponent  of  the  doctrine  has  ever 

'  Of.  Od,  xii.  383.   .  been  able  to  answer  S.  Paul*s  subtle 

^  Ais.  Iket.  146.  question,  What  is  the  abstract  pro- 

^  As  to  the  Kamic  belief  in  the  bability  against  it  ?  (Acts  zxtL  o.) 

resurrection  of  the  body,  cf.  Bunsen,  *  Bgypt^s  l^ace,  iv.  326. 

EgypC%  Place f  iv.  641*;  Lenomiant, 
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groups  of  indistinct  and  oftentimes  grotesque  divinities  of 
Kam,  we  may  learn  their  belief  that  hfe,  however  de- 
veloped, is  greater  and  more  glorious  than  inanimation, 
that  ^mind  is  first  and  reigns  for  ever/  that  all  things 
come  from  God  and  go  to  God,  that  probation  will  in  the 
case  of  the  righteous  be  followed  in  due  time  by  perfection, 
and  that  whatever  is,  exists  for  ^  the  glorification  of  God 
in  time/  Solar,  astral,  phallic,  kosmogonic,  chthonian, 
and  psychical,  Uasar  links  together  in  one  the  various 
elements  of  nature  and  of  rehgious  idea.  He  stands  between 
man  and  the  far-ofif  Primal  Cause ;  and  when  the  history 
of  his  worship  shall  be  fully  known,  its  various  phases 
thoroughly  understood,  and  its  marvellous  similarities 
with  the  teachings  of  our  own  Sacred  Books  duly  appre- 
ciated, we  shall  unhesitatingly  assert,  with  the  philosophic 
Apostle,  that  ^  the  invisible  things  of  God  become  distinctly 
visible  when  studied  in  the  things  that  He  hath  made.'  ^ 


Subsedion  IV. — Identity  of  the  Uasarian  and  Dionyaiak 

Myths. 

That  the  Uasarian  and  Dionysiak  myths  were,  at  a 
certain  period,  identified  is  beyond  all  contradiction ;  but 
on  the  fact  whether  they  were  originally  identical  or  not, 
practically  depends  the  important  question.  Is  Dionysos 
non-Aryan  in  origin,  or  is  he  merely  a  simple  Aryan 
divinity  overlaid  with  Semitic  incrustations?  I  will 
therefore  notice  various  features  and  points  of  similarky 
which  constitute  the  parallel  between,  and  identity  of,  the 
two  personages,  and  consider  the  deductions  which  may 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  these  facts.  The  identity  of 
Dionysos  and  Usar  is  illustrated  by  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

I.  The  consenstis  of  ancient  Authors. — Herodotos,  as 

^  For  further  coDBiderations  on  this  subject,  vide  tn/.  XII.  i.  3. 
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we  have  seen,*  identifies  the  two,  and  considers  that  the 
Uasarian  or  Dionysiak  cult  was  introduced  into  Hellas, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Phoenicians,  by  Melampous 
many  hundred  years  before  his  time.  The  deliberate  con- 
clusion of  the  great  historian  and  investigator  on  this 
last  point,  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult  into 
Hellas,  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  must,  I 
think,  carry  conviction  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  the 
Bakchik  worship  was  brought  into  Hellenik  re^ons  long 
anterior  to  the  era  of  Onomakritos  and  the  Peisistratids, 
to  the  reign  of  Psammetik  the  Great,  when  Kam  was  first 
partially  thrown  open  by  law  to  Hellenes,  to  the  Olympiad 
of  Koroibos,  that  wonderful  epoch  when,  according  to 
some  modems,  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  Jiat  lux  we  pass 
at  a  bound  from  fiction  to  history,'  and  to  the  Herodo- 
tean  era  of  Homeros  and  Hesiodos,  some  400  years  before 
his  own  time.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  ingeniously  suggests  that 
if  Melampous  *be  an  imaginary  personage,'  his  name, 
'  Blackfoot,'  was  invented  to  show  the  origin  of  the  rites 
he  was  said  to  have  introduced  as  coming  from  Kam,  the 
*  Black  Land.'* 

Diodorus  is  equally  clear  on  the  point.  He  states* 
that  the  first  men  in  Aigyptos  thought  that  there  were 
two  eternal  gods,  the  Sun,  Osiris,  and  the  Moon,  Isis;* 
and  that  some  ancient  Hellenik  mythologists  call  Osiris 
Dionysos,  and  quotes  verses  fi'om  Eumolpos  and  Orpheus 
in  illustration  of  this.*  Again,  he  says  that  Osiris  was 
explained  to  be  Dionysos,  and  Isis,  Demeter ;  ^  and,  when 
alluding  to  the  numerous  opinions  about  the  gods,  he 
declares  that  '  Osiris  was  named  by  some  Sarapis  [i.e. 

'  Sup,  Subeec.  ii.  '  Hawlinson,  HerodotuB,    ii.    77^ 

^  Even  the  exact    date  of    this  note. 

€mnu8  mtrabiUs  is  far  from  certain.  ^  Diod.  i.  11. 

(Vide  The  Olympiads  in  connection  ^  Cf.Diog.  Laert  Introduction^  vii. 

tvith  the  Oolden  Age  of  Greece,  W.  •  Sup.  II.  i.  6. 

R.  A.  Boyle  in  Trtms.  of  the  Society  '  Diod.  i.  13,  iv.  1. 
(^Biblicai  Archaeology  J  ii.  280). 
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Odiri'Hapi,  the  deceased  and  canonised  Bull  of  Memphis], 
by.  others  Dionysos,  by  others  Plouton  [as  the  Lord  of 
the  Under-world],  by  others  Ammon  [i.e.  Amen  the  In- 
visible God,  and  Primal  Cause,  with  whom  he  was  at 
times  indirectly  identified],  by  some  Zeus  [as  the  great 
and  umveiBaUy-worshipped  and  Ammon-connected  divi- 
nity],  and  by  many  Pan,'  ^  [as  the  kosmogonic  spirit  of  all 
nature/^]  These  apparently  contradictory  opinions  will 
not,  I  think,  perplex  the  judicious  reader,  who  will 
observe  that  Uasar  was,  of  course,  absolutely  distinct  from, 
the  three  Aryan  divinities  Zeus,  Plouton,  and  Pan,  and 
will  further  notice  the  special  reasons  which  led  to  their 
being  identified  with  him.  The  non-identity  of,  but  the 
connection  between,  Sarapis,  Ammon,  and  Uasar,  espe- 
cially through  the  solar  and  psychical  links,  is  sufficiently 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  Kamic  mythology.  Dio- 
doros  paid  especial  attention  to  the  Dionysiak  myth,*  and 
although  much  confused  by  an  absurdly  extended  prin- 
ciple of  Euemerism,  and  believing  that  there  were  several 
Dionysoi,  yet  on  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  quite 
admitted  the  identity  of  Dionysos  and  Uasar. 

Plutarchos,  who  in  his  special  work  on  the  Uasar- 
Uasi  myth,  which  is  the  gem  of  his  writings,  displays 
both  considerable  knowledge  and  ability,  is  quite  clear 
on  the  point,  remarking  that  '  it  is  better  to  identify 
Osiris  with  Dionysos,  and  Sarapis  with  Osiris.'  *  He  had 
before  him  when  writing  Manethon's  mythological  Work 
on  Uasi  and  Uasar,*  so  that  he  may  be  fairly  considered 
to  represent  the  views  of  that  most  distinguished  of 
ancient  Egyptologists  on  the  matter.  Later  writers 
agree.* 

>  Diod.  i.  26.  »  Of.  Euseb.  Euan  Apod,  Ptopar. 

*  Sup.  IV.  iii.  2.  JFVoomi.  ii ;  Theodoret.  Serm.  ii.  Da 

*  Cf.  sup.  I.  Thfrtweut. 

*  Peri  Is.  xxviii ;  cf.  Ibid.  xxxv.  •  Cff.  Nonnoe,  iy.  200-70. 
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II.  Vasar  and  Dionysos  are  both  represented  as  great 
warriors  and  conquerors^  especially  in  the  East} 

ILL  They  are  both  connected  with  Nysa. — '  Osiris  was 
brought  up  in  Nysa  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and 
named  from  his  father  and  the  place  Dio-nysos.'  * 

IV.  They  are  both  pre-eminendy  suffering  divinities, — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  links  between  them. 
Uasar  is  slain,  and  his  body  cut  in  pieces  by  the  wicked 
Set^  Dionysos  similarly  is  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titanes.* 
Adonis  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  identical  with  Dionysos, 
is  also  a  suffering,  dying,  and  yet  immortal,  di\anity.* 

V.  ITiey  are  both  of  Asiatic  origin. — ^It  will  be  almost 
universally  admitted  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Nile  is 
derived  from  Western  Asia.  *  The  myth  of  Osiris  is 
Asiatic'  *  '  Osiris  and  Isis  are  sometimes  represented  as 
Egyptians;  sometimes  Isis  comes  from  Phoenicia.'^ 
'  Osiris  seems  to  be  the  purely  Egyptian  form  of  an  early 
Asiatic  idea  of  the  Deity.'  ®  ^  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and  universally  admitted,  that  the  fimdamental  ideas  of 
the  worship  and  sacred  ceremonies  of  Adonis  and  Osins 
were  identical.'  ^  *  All  the  Phoenician  names  of  Adonis- 
Osiris  can  be  fully  explained,  both  as  to  meaning  and 
etymology,  in  that  language.'  ^^  *  The  Egyptians  were  a 
branch  of  the  race  of  Ham.  They  came  from  Asia, 
through  the  desert  of  Syria,  to  settle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.     This  is  a  fact  clearly  established  by  science,  and 


»  Cf.  Diod.  i.  19  with  ii.  38,  iii. 
63,  65,  73, 74 ;  Plout.  Peri  Is.  xiii. 
xxii.  xdx. ;  inf,  IX.  vii.  Indoletea, 

'  Diod.  i.  16 ;  cf.  Herod,  ii.  146 ; 
Diod.  i.  19;  iii.  64-6,  70;  iv.  2; 
tup,  IV.  ii.  1 ;  inf.  VIIL  i ;  Nygios, 
IX.  viii. 

»  Typhon.  Diod.  i.  21.  97 ;  iv.  6 ; 
Ploiit.  Pen*  J«.  xiii.  xviii. ;  cf.  Herod, 
ii.  156,  171;  Paus.  x.  32;  Vide 
*  The  LametUatioM  cf  Isis  and 
Nepkthm,*  translated  by  P.  J.  de 
Ilorrack  (Records  of  the  Past,  ii.  117 


et  seq.),  and  ^  The  Book  of  Respira" 
tions'  (Ibid.  iv.  119  e^  seq,). 

*  Paus.  viii.  37;  Non.  vi.  165  ei 
seq, ;  sup,  IV.  iii.  3,  inf.  IX.  vi. 
Zaffreus. 

^  Cf.  Bunsen,  Bgypl^s  Place,  i. 
457  ;  iv.  231,  347 ;  wo.  n.  iiL  5 ; 
IV.  iii.  3. 

•  Bunsen,  Egypfs  Piace-y  iv.  325. 
'  Ibid.  331. 

^  Ibid.  332. 
»  Ibid.  347. 
»o  Ibid.  348. 
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entirely  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.'  ^ 
'  The  Egyptians  were  a  people  who  immigrated  from  Asia 
into  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  whole  valley  was  peopled 
from  Asia ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  bear  the  evi- 
dent marks  of  an  Asiatic  and  Caucasian  origin.'  *^  Whether 
Dionysos  is  a  Semitic  and  Asiatic  divinity  is  the  chief 
question  of  the  present  enquiry,  and  the  reader  will  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
offered,  remembering  especially  the  connection  between 
the  god  and  Adonis.  It  will  also  be  recollected  that  he 
was  of  Semitic  origin,  according  to  the  Lydian  theory  of 
Euripides,  who  especially  calls  the  Bakchai  Asiatic* 

VI.  They  are  both  many-named  and  manifold  in 
nature, — ^Thus  Diodoros  notes  that  Uasar  is  called  Diony- 
sos, Seirios,  Phanetes,*  Sarapis,  Plouton,  Ammon,  Zeus, 
and  Pan ;  and  that  Uasi  is  called  Demeter,  Thesmophoros, 
Selene,  Here,  etc. ;  •  while  Ploutarchos  calls  her  Myrio- 
nymos,*  the  goddess  of  a  thousand  names,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  most  appropriately  an  epithet  of  Dionysos.^ 
*  The  prayers  of  the  dead  contain  a  countless  multitude  of 
names  by  which  Osiris  is  invoked.'  ^  Similarly  sings  the 
Eoman  poet : — 

Bacchumque  vocant,  Bromiumque,  Lyaeumque, 
Ignigenamqne^  satumqiie  itenim,  solumque  Bimatrem. 
Additur  Ids  Nysaeus  indetonsusque  Thyoneus. 
Nycteliusque  Eleleusque  parens  et  lacchus  et  Euan. 
Et  quae  praeterea  per  Graias  plurima  gentes 
Nomina,  Liber,  habes.^ 

They  are  also  both  almost  infinitely  manifold  in  nature, 
being  solar,  astral,  phallic,  kosraogonic,  chthonian,  and 

*  Lenormant,  Ancient  Higtory  of        •  Peri,  Is.  liii. 

the  Eatty  i.  202.  ^  Soph.  Antig.  1115 ;   cf.  Diod.  iv. 

'  Sip  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson'a  6 ;  inf,  VIII.  i. 

Herodotus,  ii.  280.  *  Bunsen,  Egyp^n    Place,  i.  420. 

»  Bak.  1172.  Vide  the  Funereal  Ritual,  cxlii. 

*  Diod.  i.  11.  »  0\id.  Metam.  iv.  11-17. 
»  Ibid.  25. 
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psychical ;  in  fact,  two  such  highly  complex  and  intricate 
concepts,  and  yet  so  wonderfully  similar  and  correspond- 
ing, that  their  independent  evolution  is  an  improbability 
amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility.  The  only  question 
fairly  remaining  for  discussion  is  whether  the  one  is 
derived  from  the  other,  or  whether  they  are  both  elabo- 
rated from  a  common  original. 

Vii.  They  are  hoik  chested. — ^Uasar,  according  to  the 
story  in  Ploutarchos,  got  into  the  coffin  or  chest  which 
the  wicked  Typhon  had  prepared  for  him,  to  see  if  it 
would  fit  him,  on  which  Typhou  and  the  other  con- 
spirators nailed  down  the  lid,  poured  hot  lead  over  it, 
and  threw  it  into  the  river,  from  whence  it  was  carried 
down  into  the  sea,  and  was  ultimately  washed  ashore  near 
Byblos  in  Phoenicia.^  Thus  Uasar,  like  that  great  Kamic 
minister  Yousaiph,^  was  *  chested '  or  *  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt.'  ^  This  history  of  Adonis  is  similar.  *  The  beau- 
tiftil  babe  was  placed  in  a  chest  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
Persephone,  the  queen  of  the  Under- world.''*  So  Semele 
and  the  infant  Dionysos  were  said  to  have  been  enclosed  by 
Kadmos  in  a  chest,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  sea, 
was  washed  up  on  the  Argolik  coast.*  These  chests  are 
another  form  of  the  mythic  egg,  sire  of  Uasar  and 
Dionysos,'  and  of  all  things,^  that  mystic  egg  which  ap- 
pears in  most  theogonies,®  and  which,  as  Creuzer  and 
Bunsen  have  demonstrated,  *  was  not  laid  by  the  Neo- 
Platonists.'  ^  An  Egyptian  inscription  at  Philae,  of  the 
time  of  the  Eomans,  speaks  of  *  the  father  of  the  begin- 

*  Pert  li,  xiii.-XTiii.  ii.  7. 

»  Joseph.  *  Sup,  in.  i.  1. 

^  Of.  the  following  passages  from  ^  CfC  suheec.  iii. 

the  Funereal  Ritual : — *  Thou  inayest  '  Of.  Hyginus.  Fab,  cxcviL ;  Paus. 

approach^  borne^    oh    Sunt    in  his  iii.  16;   Damaskios.  Extract  iv.  in 

chest' (cxxxiii.). 'Hail, oh  thou  Sun!  Bunsen's    Egypt* b    Place,    v.    850; 

in  his  ark  *  (cxxxiv.).    '  Well  is  the  Poseidonyxxxn, 

Great  One  who  is  in  the  chest,  so  is  ^  Of.  Bunsen,  Egypt's  IHace,  iv. 

Osiris  »(clxii.).  149-169. 

*  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  »  Ibid.  311. 
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nings,  creating  the  egg  of  the  sun  and  moon,  fii'st  of  the 
gods  of  the  Upper-world/  ^  And  the  ^g  was  known 
and  revered  far  and  wide,  for  even  '  Finn  cosmc^onists 
believed  the  earth  and  heaven  to  be  made  out  of  a  severed 
^g,  the  upper  concave  shell  representing  heaven,  the 
yolk  earth,  and  the  crystal  surrounding  fluid  the  circum- 
ambient ocean.''  This  mysterious  kosmic  egg  is  fre* 
quently  alluded  to  in  the  Kamic  Funereal  Ritual.  '  Oh . 
Tum  [the  Creator]  give  me  the  delicious  breath  of  thy 
nostril.'  I  am  the  Egg  of  the  Great  Cackler  [Seb,  the 
&ther  of  Uaaar ;  his  emblem  was  the  goose.]  *  I  have 
watched  this  great  egg  which  Seb  prepared  for  the  earth* 
I  grow,  it  grows  in  tum ;  I  Uve,  it  Uves  in  tum,  stimu- 
lating  the  breath.'  *  '  I  live,  it  lives ;  I  breathe  air,  it 
breathes  air,  in  Kemeter.'  *  That  is,  the  justified  and  per- 
fected Uasarian  is  ultimately  identified  with,  and  becomes 
part  of,  all  kosmic  life,  yet  occultly  retaining  a  personal 
potency.  *  I  have  been  made  a  Lord  of  the  Age,  who 
has  no  limit,  for  I  am  an  Eternal  Substance.  I  am  Tum, 
made  for  ever.'  ^  And  so,  according  to  the  Orphik  Poet, 
Protogonos  the  First-bom  is  Oogenes  the  Egg-sprung ; ' 
and,  as  Ploutarchos  informs  us.  a  symboUcal  egg  was  con- 
secrated  in  the  Orines  of  Dionysos  as  a  representation  of 
«lf.conWned  genLtion..  iL  <^,  „k.  d>est, «  coffin, 
also  appears  as  the  mystic  ship  or  boat,  Argo,  connected 
alike  with  the  cult  of  Uasi,  of  Athene,  of  a  divinity  of  the 
rude  Gterman  tribes,^^  *  identified  by  Grinun  with  a  god- 
dess Ziza,'"  and  of  various  other  personages.  It  *  re- 
appears in  the  shell  of  Aphrodite,  and  in  the  ship  borne 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  Parthenon  on  the  great  Pana- 

1  JSaypei  Piece,  i.  306.  xlii.  Hz. 
'  S.  B.  Gould,  Ottnaus  Myths,  416.         ^  Ihid.  Ixii. 
»  Of.  Oen.  ii  7.  *  Orph.  Bymn,  vi.  2. 

*  Of.  Herod,  ii.  72.  »  A^^k».  u.  636. 

'  Funereal  Skual.^v.  ^^  Tac.  Oerm.  ix. 

•  •  Ihid.  Ivi. ;  cf.  Cape.  xvii.  xxii.         «»  S.  B,  Gould,  Curious  Myths,  381. 
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thenaic  festival,  as  the  phallos  was  carried  before  the  god 
in  the  great  feasts  of  Dionysos.'  ^  The  symbolism  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  both  in  its  anthropomorphic  and  in  its 
kosmical  connection.  The  ship  is  the  boat  of  the  sun, 
which  in  the  Kamic  Funereal  Ritual  contams  the  gods, 
and  is  almost  overturned  by  the  terrific  struggles  of 
Apepi,  the  great  serpent  of  evil ;  but  which  ultimately 
*  attains  the  extreme  limit  of  the  horizon,  and  disappears 
in  the  heavenly  region  of  Amenti.'  ^  Apuleius,'  in  de- 
scribing the  procession  of  Uasi,  states  that  one  of  the 
priests  held  ^  a  golden  lamp  of  a  boat-like  form,'  and 
that  ^  the  chief  priest  dedicated  to  the  goddess  a  very 
skilfully  built  ship,  pictured  all  over  with  the  curious 
hier(^lyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  after  having  most  carefully 
purified  it  with  a  lighted  torch,  an  ^g,  and  sulphur/ 
Nor  was  the  mystic  chest  absent,  for  '  another  priest 
carried  a  chest  containing  the  secret  utensils  of  this  stu- 
pendous mystery.'  '  Some  of  the  sacred  boats  or  arks 
contained  the  emblems  of  life  and  stability,  which,  when 
the  veil  was  drawn  aside,  were  partially  seen  ;*  *  and,  as 
Mr.  Cox  well  notes, '  these  ships,  chests,  or  boats,  are  the 
kistai  muatikai  of  the  Mysteries,*  and  we  see  them  in  the 
chest  or  coffin  of  Osiris.'*  One  suggested  derivation  of 
the  name  Thebai  is  tebah^  a  box  or  chest,  the  name  given 
to  Noah's  ark,  the  Eibotos  of  the  LXX. ;  so  that  in  this 
connection  the  Phoenician  city,  whose  kosmogonic  char- 
acter has  already  been  alluded  to,^  becomes  ^  an  image  of 
the  mighty  world,'  of  the  kosmic  egg  itself,  and  is  thus  a 
suitable  abode  for  the  cult  of  the  manifold  and  all-animat- 
ing Dionysos.  But  whether  presented  in  the  form  and 
under  the  symbol  of  chest  or  coffin,  ark  or  egg,  ship  or 

^  Afythol,  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  il.         ^  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson's 

118.  Herodotus,  ii.  86. 

«  Cooper,  Serpent  Myths  of  An^  .       *  Vide  inf.  VI.  i.  1. 
dent  £^ypt,Ali  Of.  Funereal  Mttudf  '       ^  Muthd.  of  the  Aryan  Nations,ii, 

zcviii.  119,  Note. 

>  De  Anno  Aureo,  lil).  xi.  ^  Sup,  IV.  iii.  1. 
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boat,  and  whether  m  connection  with  a  male  or  female 
divinity,  the  idea  is  one  and  the  same.  Uasar  or  Diony- 
808,  as  Erikepeios  the  vital  force  and  hfe-heat  of  the  vast 
visible  world,  acted  upon  by  the  infinite  creating  power, 
burst  the  egg  of  darkness  and  chaos,  and  produced  in 
grand  procession  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth  and 
all  things  animate  and  inanimate.  Darkly,  and  indeed 
sensuously,  the  myth  throughout  aU  its  concealments  and 
obscurity  endeavours  confusedly  to  set  forth  the  sublime 
truth  that  ^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  And  the  Spirit  of  Gbd  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,'  that  is,  brooded  dove-like  over  them,*  the 
simile  being  taken  fix)m  a  bird  in  the  state  of  incubation.^ 
*  The  terms  used  depicting  the  attitude  convey  to  us,  with 
the  most  vivid  delineation  and  colouring,  that  Godlike 
love  was  the  motive  power,'*  that  Love,  or  Heavenly 
Eros,  which,  *  rejoices  in  its  works.'  *  There  is  yet 
another  symbol  of  this  multiform  chest,  i.e.  the  mystic 
Ealathos,  or  Basket  of  Demeter  the  All-mother,'  which 
was  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  which  re- 
appears in  the  hands  of  Assyrian  divinities.* 

Vill.  They  are  both  connected  with  ivy. — ^As  the  gods 
of  life  and  immortality,  Uasar  and  Dionysos  are  connected 
with  *  ivy  never  sere.'  ^  Ivy,  Diodoros  tells  us,  is  called  in 
the  Egjrptian  language  ^  Osiris  plant.'  ^  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  ^  ivy  is  not  a  plant  of  the  Nile,'  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  remarks  that  ^  wreaths  and  festoons  of  ivy,  or 
rather  of  the  wild  convolvulus  or  of  the  Periploca  seca- 
money  often  appear  at  Egyptian  filtes.' '  The  connection  be- 
tween Dionysos  and  ivy  has  been  already  sufficiently  noticed. 

>  Of.  Mnton,  Par.  Lott,  i.  20.  ^  The  shape  of  the  leaf,  in  which 
'  Of.  Rev.  xL  G.  8.  Browne,  The     some  disoeni  a  phallic  emblem,  has 

Monde  Cbtmt^fon^,  26.  been  suggested  as  another  link  be- 

'  IM,  26.  tween  them  and  the  plant. 

*  Of.  i^.  dv.  31.  •  IMod.  i.  17 ;  cf.  Plout  Pert  Is. 
^  Of.  KalUm.  J^nrnoi  m  Dem.  xxzvii. 

*  Vide  inf,  Vin.  ii.  Jar.  ^  Rawlinson,  Herodotus^  ii.  74. 
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IX.  They  are  both  the  youngest  of  the  gods. — ^Accord- 
ing to  the  legend  in  Diodoros,  the  inscription  on  a  stele  of 
Uasar  ran, '  My  father  is  Kronos  [Seb],  the  youngest  of  all 
the  gods,  and  I  am  Osiris  the  king.'  ^  '  The  Greeks 
regard  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Fan  as  the  youngest  of  the 
gods.*  ^  Uasar  is  the  head  of  the  thud  and  last  Order  of 
Kamic  divinities,  and  his  son  Har  is  represented  as  the 
last  god-king  of  Kam. 

X.  They  are  both  peculiarly  connected  with  spotted 
animals  and  garments. — Diodoros,  as  already  noticed, 
mentions  that  the  spotted  faun-skin  of  Uasar  was  con« 
sidered  to  be  symbolical  of  the  stars.'  He  also  says  that 
the  second  Dionysos  was  said  to  have  worn  a  panther's 
skin.*  *  The  thyrsus,'  remarks  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  *  is 
shown  by  Plutarch  to  be  the  staff,  often  bound  by  a  fillet, 
to  which  the  spotted  skin  of  a  leopard  is  suspended  near 
the  figure  of  Osiris ;  for  it  is  the  same  that  the  high  priest, 
clad  in  the  leopard-skin  dress,  carries  in  the  processions.'* 
Similarly  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  when  in  procession 
*  were  attended  by  the  chief  priest,  or  prophet,  clad  in 
the  leopard-skin.'  •  The  divine  bull  Hapi  ^  appears  also 
to  have  been  at  times  represented  as  spotted.®  The  spots, 
their  astral  connection,  and  association  with  suffering, 
point  to  an  origin  in  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  where  we 
find  a  representation  of  a  divinity  bearing  the  Bakchik 
branch  and  the  spotted  faun,^  whose  tearing  in  pieces  was 
symbolical  of  the  rending  asimder  of  Uasar.^^ 

XI.  They  are  both  vinal  divinities, — ^Thus  Uasar  is 
said  to  have  introduced  and  nurtured  the  vine,^^  as  ^  the 

^  Diod.  i.  27.  *  Rawlinsoiii  Merodcius,  ii.  86. 

<  Herod,  u.  146;  cf.  c  62.  '  ApiB. 

*  Diod.  i.  11 ;  cf.  wp.  U.  ui.  3 ;  >  Of.  Eitto,  Sib.  Cydop.,  i.  368. 
Plout  Pert  1$.  zxxv.  *  Brit  Mus.  Nimroud  GaUeir. 

*  Diod.  iv.  4.  '<>  Sup.  IV.  iii.  3 ;  vide  inf.  VlU. 
'  Rawlinsoiiy  HerodotuBy  ii.  74 ;      ii.  Spots. 

cf.    Wilkinson,  Ancient   Egyptians,        "  Diod.  i.  15. 
iv.  341,  353. 
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offspring  of  Semele  discovered  the  liquid  stream  of  the 
grape/  ^  Wine,  it  may  be  observed,  has  several  aspects 
in  a  Dionysiak  connection.  Thus  it  has  a  phallic  aspect, 
as  a  stimulant ;  and  a  kosmogonic  and  pantheistic  aspect, 
as  connected  with  blood  the  life  and  life-power  of  the 
world.  Ploutarchos^  notices  a  strange  Kamic  legend 
that  the  vine  sprang  from  the  blood  of  some  who  had 
fought  against  the  gods,  and  that  intoxication  rendered 
men  confused  and  irrational  because  they  were  thereby 
filled  with  the  blood  of  their  ancestors.  Wine  becomes 
a  fitting  sacrifice  to  Dionysos  the  martyr  divinity  of  life- 
heat,  whose  blood  was  shed  to  benefit  the  world.  Thus 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  even  the  Wine-god  should  be 
only  a  patron  of  innocent,  or  boisterous  and  immeanihg, 
rustic  merriment.* 

Xn.  They  are  both  tauric  divinities. — TJbsqt  and  Uasi 
being  inseparable  and  even  identical,  as  male  and  female 
symbob  of  the  same  idea,  the  characteristics  and  adjuncts 
of  the  one  in  reality  appertain  equally  to  the  other.  As 
Uasi  is  habitually  represented  with  horns,  we  should  from 
that  circumstance  alone  be  justified  in  regarding  this  form 
as  connected  with  Uasar,  and  in  fact  he  is  at  times  thus 
pourtrayed.*  Again,  Uasar  is  a  tauric  god  on  accoimt  of 
his  connection  with  the  sacred  bull  Hapi,  who  *  was  born 
of  a  cow  mysteriously  impregnated  by  lightning  descend- 
ing from  heaven.  The  divine  bull  was  not  allowed  to 
live  more  than  a  determined  number  of  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  if  he  did  not  die  a  natural  death  he  was 
killed.  The  dead  Apis  was  embalmed  and  deposited  in 
the  magnificent  caves  of  the  temple  called  by  the  Greeks 
"  the  Serapeum."  He  then  became  the  object  of  a  new 
worship.     By  the  very  feet  of  his  death,  he  had  become 


»  Eur.  Bak.  278. 

'  Peri  1$,  vi. 

*  Vide  m/l  IX.  ii.  Theoinos. 


^  BuDfien^  Egyp^s  Place,  i.  pi.  5^ 
fig.  4. 
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assimilated  with  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Lower- world,  and 
received  the  name  of  Osir  Hapi,  converted  by  the  Greeks 
into  Serapis.'  ^  ^  The  living  Apis  was  called  the  Hapi- 
anch  or  ^^  Living  Apis ; "  he  was  the  second  life  or  incarna- 
tion of  the  god  Ptah  supposed  to  be  visibly  present  in 
Egypt  At  his  death  he  was  canonised,  and  became  the 
Osor-Hapi  or  "  Osirian,"  that  is  deceased  Apis.  This  word 
the  Greeks  made  Serapis,  but  the  types  of  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  deities  were  always  distinct,  Serapis  being 
represented  in  the  form  and  with  the  attributes  of  Pluto 
or  Hades;'  Osor-Hapi  was  figured  either  as  a  bull  or 
a  man  with  a  bulTs  head.'  *  Another  remarkable  figure 
in  the  tauiic  group  of  the  Eamic  Pantheon  is  Hat-har,^ 
*  ei-t-Hor,  Horus'  mundane  habitation,  often  substituted 
for  Isis/ '  '  She  ordinarily  appears  with  the  cow's  head, 
wearing  the  sim's  disk  between  the  horns.  Even  when 
represented  in  the  human  form  she  is  rarely  without  the 
sun  and  horns.'  •  Hat-har  and  Uasi  are  in  reality  iden- 
tical.^ Each  of  them  is  the  mother  of  Her-her,  Arueris 
or  Horos  the  Strong,®  and  also  of  Har,  Horos  the  Younger, 
Her-pa-chrut,  Harpokrates,  or  Horos  the  Child ;  each  of 
them  is  the  cow-homed,  kosmic,  goddess  mistress  of 
Amenti,  the  Lower-world,  and  each  of  them  is  called 
par  excellence  Maut,  the  Mother.'  The  primitive  Eamites, 
according  to  a  legend  preserved  in  Diodoros,  thought  that 
there  were  two  eternal  divinities  the  Sun,  Osiris  or 
Dionysos,  and  the  Moon,  Isis,  who  accordingly  is  repre- 

1  Lenonnant,  And.  Sid.  of  the  like  the  Bacchantes '  (Ibid.  446). 

East,  i.  326.  «  Athor. 

*  Of.  Plout  JPeri  1$.  xrniL  »  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's 

*  Dr.  Birch  in  Bunsen's  Ef^s  Serodatus,  ii.  347. 

PlacCf  i.  445.     '  The  solemnities  at         *  Bunsen,  Bgyp6%  Haee,  i.  413. 

the  hurial   of  Apis  were  entirely         '  Of.  Peri  Is.  liri.  Ldx. ;  Bunsen, 

Bacchic.    It  is  true  that  the  priests  Egypfs  Hace^  L  433. 

did  not  wear  the  deerskin  (fubris),         *  Ibid.  430. 

but   they    wore    the    panther-skin,         *  Gf.  ShiupC;  Egyptian  Mythology, 

carried  staves  like  thyrsus-staves,  and  6. 

cried  out  and  convulsed  themselves 
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seated  as  homed,  and  also  because  the  ox  was  sacred  to 
her.^  According  to  the  legend  preserved  by  Ploutarchos, 
when  Horos,  enraged  with  his  mother,  tore  the  crown 
from  her  head,  Hermes^  placed  an  ox-headed  helm  on 
her  brow.*  The  moon  was  called  by  the  Kamites  *  Mother 
of  the  Kosmos,'*  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  kosmo- 
gonic  character  of  Uasi.  *But  according  to  the  monu- 
ments the  Egyptian  moon'  is  always  masculine.'*  But 
the  kosmic  Uasi,  identical  with  the  male  Uasar,  is  like 
Adonis  ^  male  and  female,'  a  ^  two-natured  lakchos '  or 
Dionysos7  Uasi  and  Hat-har  as  kosmogonic  goddesses 
might  therefore  be  connected  with  the  moon,  as  the  kosmo- 
gonic Uasar  is  with  the  sun,  without  interfering  with  or 
unduly  impinging  on  Ea-Helios,  the  Sun-god,  or  the 
mysterious  Aah,  the  Moon-god,  who  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  Tet.^  Uasar  thus  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
complete  group  of  tauric  Kamic  divinities,  all  most  closely 
connected  with  him  and  with  each  other.  Another  im- 
portant homed,  but  non-taurik  member  of  the  Kamik 
Pantheon  is  Khnum,  the  ram-headed  god  of  Apt,  Tape, 
Thaba,  Thebai,  the  *  Head '  or  *  Capital,'  ^  No-Ammon,  or 
Thebes.  The  Hellenes  and  Bomans  confounded  together 
the  two  primal  gods  of  Apt,^^  Amen  and  Khnum,  con- 
sidering each  of  them  as  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  combined 
divinity  is  the  *  contortb  cornibus  Ammon.'  Homed  ser- 
pents were  kept  in  what  Herodotos  calls  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Apt,  and  were  buried  in  it,  being  sacred  to  the 
god."  According  to  a  Euemeristic  legend  preserved  in 
Diodoros,  Ammon  was  a  king  of  Libye  and  the  sire  of 

1  Diod.  i.  11.  Culture^  ii.  271  et  se^, 

»  Tet-Thoth.  «  Bunaen,  JS/s«<'«  Jnace,  i.  420. 

'  Pert  Is,  xix. ;  cf.  ibid,  lii.  '  Stm.  II.  iii.  5. 

*  Ibid,  xliii.  »  Of.  Bunsen,  ^ypt's  Have,  i.  407. 

*  Like  Uie  Pkryeian  Mto,  and  the         ^  RawUnson,  HerodUtu,  ii.  3. 
Kaldean   Moon-god,  Sin  or  Hurki,        *°  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  42. 

and  the  lunar  divinities  of  various        '^  Ibid,  ii.  74. 
savage  tribes.    Cf.  Tylor,  PrimUioc 
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Dionysos.^  The  horned  divinities  are  thus  brought  into 
contact.  Diodoros  also  notices  that  Sabazios,  whom  he 
calls  a  more  ancient  Dionysos,  and  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Persephone,  and  who,  as  we  have  seen,'  is  identical  with 
Dionysos,  and  whose  sacreds  and  sacrifices  were  in  secret 
and  at  night,  yoked  oxen,  and  was  therefore  represented 
with  homs.^  The  homed  and  tauric  Dionysos  has  already 
been  referred  to.«  He  sometimes  appears  on  coins  with 
the  horns  of  a  bull  or  ram.'  The  general  subject  of 
homed  divinities  will  be  subsequently  noticed  when  con- 
sidering the  special  phase  of  Dionysos  as  Taurokeros.* 

Xm.  They  are  both  solar  divinities. — ^According  to  a 
legend  of  the  primitive  Kamites  there  were  two  eternal 
gods,  Uasar  the  Sun,  and  Uasi  the  Moon,  and  Diodoros 
tells  us  that  ^  some  of  the  ancient  Hellenik  mythologists 
named  Osiris  Dionysos,  and  by  a  slight  change  of  naifte 
Seirios,'  ^  the  Hot-one,  i.e.  the  Sim,®  not  '  Ku6n  Seirios,'  ^ 
Sothis  the  Dog-star.  According  to  the  tale  in  Ploutarchos,^^ 
Uasar  was  the  son  of  Helios,  or  Ba  the  Sun.  ^  An  eso- 
terical  explanation '  of  his  character  ^  has  been  discovered 
on  a  hieroglyphioal  tablet  in  the  Louvre.  On  this  Osiris 
is  associated  with  the  Sun,  of  which  he  is  stated  to  be  the 
soul  and  body,  the  soul  residing  in  the  solar  disk,  the 
body  reposing  in  the  region  of  Suten-khen,'  ^^  or  Bubastis. 
Sol  Inferus,  the  ^  Subterranean  Sun,  espiecially  took  the 
name  of  Osiiis.'  ^^  '  The  Sun,  personified  by  Osiris,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Egyptian  Metempsychosis.  Prom 
a  god  who  gave  and  preserved  life,  he  had  become  a 
retributive  and  saving  god.'  ^^    Uasar,  as  the  Sun  of  the 

>  Diod.  iii.  68.  «  Of.   Hes.  JE^y.  kai  Hem.,  416; 

'  Sup.  sec.  ii.  <  Seirios  Ast^/  Archil.  Frag.  xlii. 

»  Diod.  iv.  4.  »  Ais.  Ag.  967. 

*  Svp.  IV.  iiL  ;  Plout  Peri  Is.        ><>  Peri  Is.  xiL 

xxxT.  >i  Dr.  Biich  in  Bgypes  Ptaceyi.  488. 

*  /n/:  VII.  iii.  "  Lenonnant,  And.  Mist,  of  the 

*  Inf,  IX.  iii.  East,  i.  320. 

^  0/.  Plout.  Peri  Is.  Iii.  "  Ibid.  322. 
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Under-world,  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  office  as 
the  Judge  of  the  Dead,  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
two  divinities  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  Funereal 
Ritual  ^  describes  how  the  Soul  of  the  Uasarian,  having 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Kemeter,^  is  filled  with 
wonder  and  delight  by  the  majestic  apparition  of  the  sub- 
terranean Sun,  and  exclaims,  ^  Hail  I  Sun,  Lord  of  the 
sunbeams.  Lord  of  eternity !  Hail  I  0  Sun,  Creator,  self- 
created  I  Perfect  is  thy  light  in  the  horizon,  illuminating 
the  world  with  thy  rays  I  All  the  gods  rejoice  when  they 
see  the  King  of  Heaven.'  The  solar  phase  or  aspect  of 
Bionysos  has  been  already  frequently  referred  to,  and  is 
witnessed  and  illustrated  by  his  many  solar  epithets. '  ® 

XIV.  They  are  both  chthonian  and  telluric  divinities. 
—As  r^ards  Uasar,  several  distinct  ideas  combine  to 
produce  this  phase  of  character.  He  is  chthonian  (1) 
as  the  sinking  sun  traversing  akd  illuminating  the  Under- 
world during  the  hours  of  darkness ;  (2)  as  the  germ- 
power  of  life  and  vitaUty  buried  in  the  earth,  his  mystic 
chest  or  coffin,  from  which  the  vegetation  of  the  world 
springs  according  to  the  ordinary  resurrection  of  nature  ;* 
(3)  as  Bhot-Amenti,  Eing  of  the  Under-world,  and  Judge 
of  the  Dead  who  people  the  subterranean  Amenti,  Sheoul, 
Hades;'  (4)  as  the  representative  of  the  psychical  ele- 
ment, that  soul  of  the  world  and  of  individual  things 
which  is  hidden  and  enclosed  in  the  ^  visible  mantle '  of 
materiality,  as  man's  soul  is  in  his  body.  And  although 
the  aimili  prerogatives  of  Diony«o8  aref  to  a  great  exlSt, 
usurped  or  rather  obscured  by  other  and  Aryan  divinities, 
such  as  father  Zeus,  the  far-darting  Apollon,  Aadoneus, 
and  the  shadowy  Bhadamanthos,  this  latter  personage 

>  Cap.  XV.  *  Of.  Float  Peri  Is.  xv. ;  1  Cor. 

3  }{adee.  xt.  86-38. 

»  Sup.  II.  iii.  2 ;  inf.   VIII.  i.,         *  Of.  Is.  xiv.  0,  10 ;  Ez.  xxxii. 

iJL.  iy.  Ckrytopea.  18-32. 
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being  an  Hellenik  reflection  of  the  great  Eamic  god,  yet 
he  too,  on  analysis,  appears  as  a  chthonian  and  telluric 
divinity  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  cause  and  illus* 
trate  this  aspect  of  TJasar.  Diouysos,  as  Erikepeios  the 
soul  of  kosmic  life,  is  buried  and  concealed  in  the  embrace 
of  the  Earth-mother.  As  Adonis  he  is  the  Sun  sinking  to 
Amenti,  the  chthonian  region  Df  the  West,  and  when  there, 
he  is  ^  Zagrcus  the  many-guest-receiving  Zeus  of  the  dead,' 
before  whose  awful  tribunal,  as  before  that  of  Uasar,  the 
trembling  mortal  who  has  entered  the  regions  of  Eemeter, 
must  stand,  that  the '  highest  of  all  gods,'  the  natural  Asso- 
ciate of '  Venerable  Earth '  the  Demeter  or  TJasi-power, 
may  pronounce  on  his  dooni.^ 

Such,  then,  being  some  of  the  principal  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  divinities,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  they  are  too  closely  alike  in  character  and  in 
cult  to  have  developed  independently  as  distinct  concepts. 
Either  therefore  one  was  borrowed  fix^m  the  other,  or 
they  both  must  have  originated  from  the  same  common 
source.  But  it  would  be  preposterous,  as  Herodotos  was 
well  aware,  to  suppose  that  £am  was  a  borrower  in  the 
transaction.  Hellas,  therefore,  obtained  her  Dionysiak 
Bitual,  or  its  more  remarkable  features,  either  from  Eam, 
or  from  some  other  foreign  r^on ;  and  if  she  imported 
it  from  Kam,  it  was  obtained  either,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotos,  many  himdred  years  before  his 
time,  or  in  a  comparatively  modem  age  subsequently 
to  the  period  when  Psammetik  the  Great  first,  to  some 
extent,  threw  open  the  country  to  foreigners.  That 
many  of  its  most  remarkable  features  were  introduced 
into  Hellenik  regions  in  comparatively  modem  times  is 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  English  historian  of  Greece. 
Grote,  after  alluding  to  the  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
observes,  *  We  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  general  fact, 

'  Inf,  IX.  tL  Zin^eiM. 
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that  during  the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between 
the  opening  of  £^pt  to  -  the  Greeks  and  the  commence- 
ment of  their  struggle  with  the  Persian  kings,  the  old 
religion  was  largely  adulterated  by  importations  from 
Egyptj  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace.'  f  During  this  period 
there  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  some  religious 
importations  into  Hellas  from  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrake, 
but  what  were  those  from  Eam  ?  What  Kamic  divinity, 
or  what  portion  of  the  elaborate  Kamic  Bitual,  was  intro- 
duced into  Hellas  by  the  rude  and  semi-barbarous  Karian 
and  Ionian  mercenaries  who,  somewhere  about  the  year 
B.C.  660,  enabled  Fsanmietik  to  overthrow  the  Dodek- 
archy  ?  What  single  Kamic  ptory  or  myth  was  carried 
back  across  the  Great  Sea  by  the  Hellenik  citizens  of 
Naukratis,  which  was  founded,  or  perhaps  rather  re- 
founded,  or  enlarged,^  cir.  B.C.  550,  during  the  prosperous 
reign  of  the  FhiUiellene  Aahmes,®  and  which  was  for 
many  years  the  oi  Jy  place  in  the  country  where  Hellenes 
were  aJlowed  to  reside  and  trade  ?  *  Amasis,'  says  Hero- 
dotos,  ^was  partial  to  the  Greeks,  and  among  other 
favours  which  he  granted  them,  gave  to  such  as  liked  to 
settle  in  Egypt  the  city  of  Naukratis  for  their  residence.'  * 
^  In  ancient  times  there  was  no  factory  but  Naukratis  in 
the  whole  of  Egypt ;  and  if  a  person  entered  one  of  the 
other  mouths  of  the  Nile,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he 
had  not  come  there  of  his  own  free  will,' '  and  take  his 
goods  to  Naukratis,  ^  which  had  an  exclusive  privilege.' 
Grote  well  observes :  ^  It  is  the  general  tendency  of 
Herodotos  to  apply  the  theory  of  derivation  from  Egypt 

>  JBtd,  of  Cfreece,  i.  28.  near  the  coast      Of.  Herod  ii.  97, 

*  Of.  Bunsen,  Eg$^*$  Hace,  iii.  179.      Sir  G.  Wilkinson  observesv 

611,  620.     Bunaen   oonsiderB  that  'The  exact  position  of  Naukratis  is 

there  was  an  Old  Naokratb  on  the  unknown.' 

coast  and  a  New  Naukratis  inland.  '  Amasis. 

I  do  not  see  sufficient  proof  of  this,  ^  Herod,  ii.  178. 

jind  it  is  evident  that  the  Naukratis  '  Ibid.  179. 

jf  the  time  of  Herodotos  was  very  • 
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far  too  extensively  to  Grecian  institutions :  the  orgies  of 
Dionysoa  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence^  tliough 
they  may  have  been  much  modified  by  connexion  with 
E^ypt.'  ^  First,  we  are  told  that,  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, ^  the  old  religion,'  including,  it  is  presumed,  the  cult  of 
Dionysos  '  was  largely  adulterated  by  importations  fix)m 
Egypt ; '  and  next,  we  learn  that  the  Dionysiak  Eitual, 
though  not  Kamic  in  origin,  ^  may  have  been  modified  by 
connexion  with  Egypt/  Of  course,  in  the  abstract,  it  may 
have  been  so  modified,  but,  as  a  fact,  was  it  ?  One  Diony- 
siak myth  only  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Ghrote,  following 
Lobeck,  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Nilotic  regions. 
'  The  remarkable  mythe  composed  by  Onomakritus  re- 
specting the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was  founded 
upon  an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  respecting  the  body 
of  Osiris,  who  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Diony- 
sus.' '  '  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  Fausanias  that  Onoma- 
kritus was  himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  mythe  of  the  Orphic  Theogony — ^the  dis- 
cerption  of  Zagreus  by  the  Titans,  and  his  resurrection  as 
Dionysus.''  Let  us  examine  this  statement.  Onoma- 
kritos  the  Athenian,  B.C.  520-485,  collected  and  arranged 
or,  as  we  should  say,  edited^  certain  ancient  verses  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  Orpheus,  Mousaios,  and  others; 
and  tradition  also  states,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  to 
some  extent  tampered  with  and  made  additions  to  them, 
or  to  some  of  them.  The  statement  of  Fausanias  to 
which  Grote  refers  is  as  follows :  *  Homeros  first  intro- 
duced the  Titanes  in  his  Foems.  And  Onomakritos 
having  received  from  Homeros  the  name  of  the  Titanes 
combined  \i.e.^  put  together  in  orderly  manner]  the 
Dionysiak  Bitual,  and  made  out  the  Titanes  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos.*  * 

»  HiU.  of  Greece,  i.  32.         »  Ibid.         »  Ibid.  21.         *  Paus.  viiL  37. 
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Here  the  innovation  of  Onomakritos  is  evident.  He 
did  not  compose^  in  the  sense  of  inventing,  the  Dionysiak 
Bitual,  which  had  been  in  eidstence  centuries  before ;  nor 
did  he  invent  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  god  which, 
as  noticed,^  was  sung  at  Sikyon  more  than  a  century  at 
least  before  his  time.  But  he,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  Fausanias  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  first 
introduced  the  Titanes,  who  names  had  been  handed 
down  fi-om  the  time  of  Homeros,*  into  the  myth,  and 
described  them  as  the  murderers  of  Zagreus.  Another 
passage  fix)m  Fausanias  will  further  illustrate  this  subject. 
^  Methapos  was  an  Athenian,  an  arranger  [Sunihetea^  as 
opposed  to  PoieteSj  a  maker  or  author]  of  the  celebration 
of  mysteries  and  of  secret  rites  of  all  kinds.  The  same 
man  arranged  for  the  Thebans  the  Ritual  of  the  Eabei- 
roi.'  *  Methapos,  like  Onomakritos,  was  or  pretended  to 
be  an  ecclesiastical  expert ;  and  he  was  retained  by  the 
Thebans  to  codify  and  set  in  order  the  foreign  Kabeirik 
Eitual  of  which  they  were  ignorant.'^  No  one  would 
venture  to  assert  that  the  obscure  Methapos  invented  that 
wonderful  Kabeirik  cult  which  was  wide-spread  along  the 
shores  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  ages  before  his  time. 
Such  was  the  office  and  position  of  men  like  Onomakritos 
and  Methapos ;  they  were  simply  rearrangers  and  re- 
modellers,  not  inventors  or  even  introducers,  of  great 
dogmas  and  mystic  rituals.  Their  tamperings  (if  any) 
with  the  relics  of  antiquity  were  for  political,  not  religious, 
purposes.  Thus  it  is  both  possible  and  probable  that 
Onomakritos,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Peisistratids, 
may  have  forged  an  oracle  or  two  to  induce  the  Fersian 
king  the  more  eagerly  to  invade  continental  Hellas ; '  but 
that  he  was  *  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,'  or  of  new 

>  Sup.  IV.  iii.  3.  *  Vide  m/  X.  i. 

»  Of.  n.  xiT.  279.  »  Of.  Herod,  vii.  6. 

'  PauB.  It.  1. 
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and  startling  theories  about  the  gods,  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  whatever.  Herodotos  was  firmly  persuaded, 
and  with  good  reason,  of  the  identity  of  Dionysos  and 
Uasar,  and  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Dionjrsiak  cult  in 
Hellas.  He  was,  moreover,  w^ll  acquidnted  with  the 
sufferings  of  Uasar ;  and  also,  both  of  necessity  and  as 
appears  from  his  notice  of  Eleisthenes  and  otherwise, 
with  those  of  Dionysos,  for  if  Dionysos  had  never  endured 
sufferings  he  could  not  have  been  identical  with  Uasar. 
Speaking  of  the  circular  lake  at  Sa,^  the  god-fearitiff 
historian  writes :  *  On  this  lake  it  is  that  the  Egyptians 
represent  by  night  his  sufferings  whose  name  I  refrain 
from  mentioning,  and  this  representation  they  call  their 
Mysteries.  I  know  well  the  whole  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  these  ceremonies,  but  they  shall  not  pass  my  lips.' ' 
Is  it  to  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  the  notion  of  the 
sufferinga  of  DionyBos  Zagieus  had  been  introduced  into 
Hellas  from  Kam  little  more  than  fifty  years  before  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Herodotos  ?  If  such  had  been  the 
case,  must  he  not  have  known  of  it,  and  how  could  this 
most  carefiil  and  truthful  of  historians  have  described  as 
having  existed  for  centuries,  t.^.,  since  the  remote  era  of 
the  mythical  Melampous,  that  cult  which,  if  sprung  from 
Onomakritos,  would  have  been  to  him  the  child  of 
yesterday?  Again,  what  connection  is  shown  to  have 
existed  between  Onomakritos  and  Kamic  regions  ?  Was 
he  ever  there,  and  when,  and  what  did  he  learn  there  ? 
The  priests  told  but  very  little  to  strangers.*  It  is 
palpably  evident  that  Herodotos,  with  all  his  painstaking 
and  advantages  derived  from  being  on  the  spot,  knew  but 
very  little  and  &r  less  even  than  he  supposed.    But  it  is 

'  Seas.     ^^  gieatest  of  mysteriee;  do  not  let  the 

'  Herod,  ii.  171.  eye  of  any  one  see  it;   thttt  is  d»- 

'  At  the   cloee  of  the  Funereal  testable.    Leum  it,  hide  it,' 
Ritual  is  written, '  This  Book  is  the 
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unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  The  only 
specific  myth  or  portion  of  Dionysiak  Eitual  which  is 
stated  by  Grote  to  have  been  introduced  into  Hellas  from 
Kam  during  the  period  in  question,  i.e.,  from  the  era  of 
Psammetik  the  Gtreat  to  the  visit  of  Herodotos,  proves  on 
examination  to  have  not  been  thus  introduced ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  embarrass  ourselves  with  attempts  to  support  a 
negative  proposition  such  as,  No  religious  rite  was  intro- 
duced during  this  time.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  the 
Ritual  or  all  its  more  remarkable  features  (for  what  is 
left  when  the  Semitic  element  is  removed  ?)  was  borrowed 
from  Kamic  regions  since  the  era  of  Psammetik,  &lls  to 
the  ground  for  want  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  as 
being  contrary  to  existing  evidence.*  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  the  only  two  other  possible 
suppositions,  either  the  Bitual  was  obtained  from  Kam  in 
very  early,  almost  in  prehistoric  times,  or  it  was  obtained 
elsewhere.  What  evidence  is  there  for  the  first  of  these 
two  possibilities?  None  at  all.  Herodotos  did  not 
believe  it,  for  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Dionysiak  cult  was  introduced  by  Phoenicians.  Grote 
did  not,  for  he  says  *  the  orgies  of  Dionysus  were  not 
originally  borrowed  from  E^ypt.'  No  one  at  present,  so 
&r  as  I  am  aware,  accepts  this  view.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  early  connection  between  Hellas  and  £am, 
but  this  part  of  ancient  history  is  still  almost  as  obscure 
as  interesting;  and  their  intercourse  was  chiefly  of  a 
hostile  character,  and  so  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  religion  of  either  party,  as  neither  of  them 
fally  subdued  the  other.*    The  early  Hellenes  possessed 

'  For  further  exAmination  of  the  the  Eatt,  269-61 ;  Bunaen,  Egyp€$ 

qaeetion,  Tide  inf.  IX.  tI.  ZagrmB.  Place,  i.  113-16 ;  iii.  603-^ ;  LBUth, 

*  As  to  the  earW  connectioii  be-  Homer   vnd    Aegypten ;   Gladstone, 

tween  HeUas  and  Kami  vide  Horn.  Juvewtm  MwuU^  144-8 :    Homeric 

n.  ix.  381-4 ;    Od.  iv.   81-6/361-  Synchroniem,  in  which  the  ktest  dift- 

48.3,  681-6 ;  ziv.  246-86 ;  xrii.  423-  coveries  in  Effyptology  are  moet  ably 

43 ;  Lenormanti  Ancient  Hietory  of  and  acutely  (uscussed  in  their  bear- 
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some  knowledge  of  Aigyptos,  and  they  were  to  some 
extent  acquainted  with  TJasar  as  Bhadamanthos-Bhot- 
amenti,  a  being  naturally  localized  in  Erete,  an  island  not 
unaffected  by  the  influence  of  the  Nile  Valley.^  But  the 
very  £Eict  that  TJasar  reached  Erete  as  Bhadamanthos, 
shows  us  that  he  did  not  reach  it  as  Dionysos,  and  so 
negatives  any  idea  of  the  early  introduction. of  the  Diony- 
siak  Bitual  from  Earn.  The  admitted  connection  be- 
tween TJasar  and  Bhadamanthos  lends  great  interest  to 
the  latter  who,  otherwise,  like  many  adoptions,  is  a  very 
colourless  personage,  in  &ct  merely  a  kind  of  duplicate  of 
his  Phoenician  brother  Minos.'  According  to  Homeros, 
^godlike  Bhadamanthos,'  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
daughter  of  Fhoinix.®  He  dwells  on  the  Elysian  Plain  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth  where  no  snow,  or  winter,  or  storms 
disturb  the  happy  region,  but  where  life  is  most  pleasant,^ 
^  where  the  ocean  breezes  blow  aroimd  the  blessed  islands, 
and  golden  flowers  bum  on  their  bright  trees  for  ever- 
more.'* His  usual  Homerik  epithet  is  'Golden-haired,' 
a  solar  appellation  correspondiing  to  Dionysos  Chryso- 
komes.*  It  would  be  interesting,  but  somewhat  beside 
the  point  immediately  in  question,  to  trace  and  illustrate 
in  detail  his  identity  with  TJasar,  and  his  mysterious 
journey  in  the  ships  of  the  Phaiakes  to  see  Tityos  in 
Euboia.  Being  identical  with  TJasar,  he  is  of  course  in 
fact  identical  with  Dionysos,  but  not  in  Hellenik  idea. 
Bhadamanthos  is  an  importation  from  Kam  ;  Dionysos  is 
not,  for  we  shaU  necessarily  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 

ioffs  on  Homer's  place  in  history ;    Philistia),       vide     Poieidonf     xiz. 
acnliemann,  Troff  and  iU  Memmn§, 
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last  supposition  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  Dionjrsiak 
Bitual,  having  been  neither  derived  from  Kam  in  earlier 
or  in  later  times  but  yet  being  foreign  in  character,  was 
introduced,  as  Herodotos  conjectured,  from  some  other 
Semitic  region,  and  that  region  the  whole  enquiry  tends 
to  show  was  Phoenicia. 


Subsection  V. — Basis  and  Starting-point  of  the 

UasaruhDionysiak  CuU. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Hapi,^  were  admittedly  posterior  to  and 
derived  from  or  developed  out  of  the  early  systems  of 
Western  Asia.^  *  Egypt  was  colonised  from  the  North, 
by  way  of  Palestine,  by  Asiatics,  who  brought  their 
language  and  gods  with  them/  •  It  being  admitted,  then, 
that  the  £amic  religion  was  originally  the  product  of 
Western  Asia,  we  have  next  to  consider  in  what  part  of 
that  region  it  probably  arose.  Nor  is  this  enquiry  at  all 
a  wide  one,  for  the  countries  to  which  oiw  choice  is 
necessarily  limited  are  Western  Aram  or  Syria,  including 
Palestine,*  and  Phoenicia,  Eastern  Aram,  Aram-Naharaim, 
i  e.  Aram-of-the-two -rivers,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  Ealdea, 
which  included  great  part  of  Eastern  Aram.  Assur  is 
admittedly  the  daughter  of  Kaldea,'  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Elam,  i.e.  Kissia  or  Susiana,^  which 
latter  also  lies  fruther  off  from  Kam.  Syria  and  Kaldea 
alone  remain,  and  as  the  former  must  be  crossed  on  the 
overland  route  between  Kam  and  the  latter,  it  is  towards 
Syria  that  our  attention  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
especially  directed.     The  principal  inhabitants  of  Syria  in 


>  N«l08. 

'  Sup.  sabsee.  iy. 

'  Efft^s  Haee,  iv.  827. 

«  Of.  Herod,  ui.  6 ;  yii.  89. 
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early  times  were  (1)  the  Bephoeem,  Aimeem,  Anokeem, 
and  other  ancient  tribes,  alluded  to  in  the  Pentateuch  ^  as 
being  almost  extinct  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  collectively 
known  to  the  E!amites  under  the  appellation  of  Sati :  ^  (2) 
The  Eanaanites,  including  the  Khitas  or  Hittites,  and  the 
Phoenicians,  for,  notwithstanding  Canon  Bawlinson's  argu- 
ments,^ I  cannot  but  agree  with  Bochart,  Kenrick,  Lenor- 
mant,  and  others,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Eanaanites :  ^  and  (3)  the  North-Eastern 
Aramean  population,  known  to  the  Kamites  as  the 
Eotennu,*  and  who  are  described  in  a  Theban  sepulchral 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  as  dweUing  in 
the  *  northern  lands  behind  the  Great  Sea/  The  Israel- 
ites and  Philistines  were  comparatively  modern  nations, 
and  Pharaoh,  *  the  son  of  ancient  kings,'  ®  could  have 
truly  said, '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am/  Whatever 
religious  connection  may  have  existed  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  Sad  and  Botennu,  and  Kam,  and  there  was 
doubtless  much,  for  probably  the  chief  goddess  of  the 
former  was  the  celebrated  Ashtoreth  Karnaim,^  whom 
we  meet  with  in  Kam  as  Astarta,  it  is  evident,  by  re- 
ference to  certain  Kamic  divinities  admittedly  foreign  in 
origin,  that  Phoenicia  and  the  neighbouring  region  was 
the  immediate  quarter  whence  many  of  the  important 
basis-elements  of  the  Kamic  religion  were  derived,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  forms  the  historical  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  the  Phoenician  personage  called  by  Philon 
Kronos,  *  visiting  the  country  of  the  South,  gave  tlie 
whole  of  Aigyptos  to  the  god  Taautos,^  that  it  might  be 


'  Of.  Oen.  xiy.  5 ;  xt.  19, 20.  Deut*  OeograMcal  Dictionary  and  Kitto'a 

ii.  BibiictU  Cyclopaedia, 

'  AsuA.  Hist.  ofiKe  Eatt,  ii.  147.  *  Anet.  Hut.  of  the  East,  i.  227 ; 
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his  kingdom/  *    Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  instance,  *  the 
name  Astarta,  the  celebrated  Ashtaroth  of  the  Bible,  or 
Astarte  of  the  Greek  authors,  occurs  in  the  papyrus 
Anastasi  11.    In  an  historical  monument  of  the  time  of 
the  great  Bamses  where  this  name  occurs  she  is  called 
*the  goddess  of  the  Cheta,'*  or  Khitas  the  Northern 
Hittites.'  *    Again,  the  important  divinity  Set  or  Sutekh, 
called  by  the  Hellenes  Typhon,  the  opposer  of  Uasar,  is 
imdoubtedly  a  Syrian  importation.     Thus,  M.  Lenormant 
remarks,  *Evil   was  personified  by  one  particular  god. 
Set,  or  Sutekh,  sometimes  also  called  Baal,  who  was  the 
supreme  god  of  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations,  and  in  later 
times,   that  of   the  Shepherds.'^     He  was  afterwards 
identified  with  Apepi  or  Apap,  the  great  serpent  of  evil,^ 
but  was  originally  distinct,  and  considered  to  be  a  benefi- 
cent god.*    His  worship,  as  the  tutelary  god  of  Lower 
Bgjrpt,  dates  from  a  very  early  period,^  but '  the  earliest 
traces  of  the  existence  of    Set  are  in   Palestine  and 
Aramaea.'  ^    ^  Sutech  is  identified  with  Baal  in  numerous 
inscriptions,  and  is  represented  specially  as  the  chief  deity 
of  the  Cheta.'    *  If  we  accept  the  probable  tradition  of 
Porphery,®  that  Aahmes  I.  suppressed  human  sacrifices 
offered  under  the  Shepherd  kings  at  HeUopolis,  the  form 
of  worship  must  have  been  Typhonian,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability of  Phoenician  origin.'^®    Porphyries  wrote  with 
Manethon's  work  on  Archaeology  and  Devotion  before 
him,  and  as  the  authority  of  the  latter  writer  is  constantly 
increasing^^,  we  may  feel  fairly  satisfied  that  the  tradition 

>  Sanchou.  i.  8.  •  Of.  iSW'«  Plae€,  iv.  310. 
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is  correct  in  substance.  Bunsen  considers  Set  to  be  ^  the 
primeval  name  of  God  in  Asia '  ^  Whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  divinity  is  evident.  Again, 
as  regards  the  Eamic  Pantheon  generally,  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son, while  observing  that  ^  it  is  not  certain  that  the  great 
gods  were  limited  to  eight,'  notices  that '  the  eight  gods  * 
of  Herodotos,*  '  who  existed  before  the  rest,*  agree  *  with 
the  eight  Cabiri  (t.^.  "  great "  gods)  of  the  Phoenicians/  • 
Ptah,  the  idea  of  the  creative  power  or  personified 
Demiurge,  the  god  of  Mennefer,^  is  another  Kamic 
divinity  evidently  Phoenician  in  origin.  Speaking  of  his 
representations,  Bunsen  observes, '  Sometimes  the  feet  are 
turned  quite  inwards,  and  in  the  Bitual  Ptah  is  twice 
represented  as  bow-l^ged ;  such  may  or  may  not  [this  is 
cautious]  assimilate  with  the  lame  Hephaistos.' ^  It  is 
difficult,  after  considering  the  force  of  the  combined 
evidence,  to  doubt  the  assimilation,  and  so  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son observes,  *  the  deformed  figure  of  the  Pthah  of  Mem- 
phis doubdesa  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  lameness  of  the 
Greek  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan/*  Kambatt,^  Herodotos 
tells  us,  when  in  £am,  '  went  into  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
[Ptah]  and  made  great  sport  of  the  image.  For  the 
image  of  Vulcan  is  very  like  the  Pataed  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, wherewith  they  ornament  the  prows  of  their 
ships  of  war.*  If  persons  have  not  seen  these,  I  will 
explain  in  a  different  way — ^it  is  a  figure  resembling  that 
of  a  pigmy.  He  also  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri, 
and  not  only  made  sport  of  the  images  but  even  burnt 
theuL     They  are  made  like  the  statue  of  Vulcan,  who  is 

*  Eaype^  Hace,  iv.  338.  '»  KambTses. 

*  Herod,  ii.  145.  •  Of.  Eur.  Iph.  m  Atd.  263-8 : 

*  Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  ii.  242 ;     '  Hie  arniiuiient  of  the  Boiotoi  fifty 
cf.  Sanchou.  i.  8.  seaF-travening  ships  I  beheld,  equip- 

^  Memphis.  ped  with  figiire-heads,  and  their  sign 

*  Egyjteg  Place,  i.  396.  was  Kadmos  holding  a  golden  dngon 

*  Bawlinson,  ITtrodotus,  ii.  302.         around  the  lofty  beaks  of  the  ahips.' 
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eaid  lo  have  been  their  father/  ^  '  The  eight  great  gods 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  offspring  of  one  great  father, 
Sydik,  the  **just,"  were  called  Cabiri.'*  Ptah,  as  his 
name  denotes,  being  derived  from  an  old  Eamic  word 
piah^  ^  to  open,'  akin  to  the  Hebrew  paiakhy '  is  the  &ther 
of  the  Phoenician  Pataikoi,  Openers,  Expanders,  Bevealers. 
He  thus  takes  his  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  Phoenicia.'^ 
Again,  Anouke,^  Uhe  third  person  of  the  triad  at  the 
first  cataract,  has  the  title  of  Ank  ; '  and  Neith,  also  the 
goddess  of  Sa,  *  is  sometimes  called  Neit-Ank  or  Onk.'  ^ 
Ankh  signifying  'life,'  *  living,'  'the  oil  of  life,'^  the 
goddess  Ank  or  Onk  is  the  '  living-one,'  %.e.  the  possessor 
of  inherent  vitality,  and  the  hieroglyph  is  naturally  the 
^TUJ?  ansaia^  or  handled  cross,  which  phallically  repre- 
sents the  combined  linga  and  Yoni.  In  Onk  '  we  recog- 
nise Onka,  the  name  given  to  the  Boeotian  Minerva, 
according  to  Plutarch,  and  confirmed  by  JQschylus,  who 
calls  her  Onka  Pallas,  and  speaks  of  a  gate  at  Thebes, 
called  Oncaean,  after  her.  It  is  also  called  Oncaean  by 
Apollodorus.^  The  Scholiast  on  .^Sschylus  says  Cad- 
mus founded  a  temple  there  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva, 
who  was  called  Oncaea.  This  temple  and  name  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  Schol.  Pind,  OL  ii.,  who  says  the 
name  is  Phoenician.  Pausanias  also  calls  it  Phoenician, 
and  uses  it  as  an  argument  to  prove  Cadmus  was  a 
Phoenician  and  not  an  Egyptian,  as  some  supposed.'  ^ 
The  supposition  that  the  founder  of  the  Boiotik  Thebai 
was  a  Kamite  is  utterly  groundless  and  untenable. 
Pounded  by  Phoenicians,  the  city  retained  to  a  late  age 

>  Herod,  iii.  S7.  «  AnuMs. 

'  Sir  G.  WDMnaon  in  Rawliiwon's  •  Rawlinaon,  fferodotiu,  ii.  90. 

HerodotuB,  ii.  80.  *  Birch,  XHctionary  of  ffieraffly- 

*  Dt.  Birch  in  Bg^fpC^  Fiace,  i.  pMc$f  in  voc 

306.  •  Of.    Cooper,  Serpent   Mytha  <ff 

♦  Vide   mf.    X.    I     As    to  the     Ancient  Egypt,  45. 
I^hoenician  chaiacter  of  Hephaistos,         ^  Bib,  iii.  6. 

vide  GLidstone,  Juo,  Mun,  2ti0-04,         »®  Sir  O.  Wilkinaon  in  Rawlinaon'* 
620,  Foieidanf  xiv.  ,  Herodotus,  Ii.  00. 
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the  traditional  and  correct  name  of  one  of  the  divinities 
of  the  founders,  the  Kamitico- Phoenician  goddess  Onka.' 
NouDos  assigns  the  Ook^an  gate  of  Thebai  to  'the  blue- 
eyed  Mene.'*  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  idolatrous  Jews  as 
^  fumishing  the  drink-ofiering  unto  Meai,' '  whom  Bunseu 
calls  a  *  ^^bylono-Kanaiiuitish '  goddess, '  the  Fortuna  of 
the  Semites,'*  the  female  reflection  of  the  Phrygian 
Moon-god  M&n.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  of 
the  first  kiog  of  Kam,  Mena,^  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  root  men,  to  '  establish '  or  '  found,'  '  and  the  inter- 
pretation "  the  eternal,"  given  by  Eratosthenes,  is  prob- 
ably very  correct.'*  The  blue-eyed  Meni,  the  Eternal 
One,  is  doubtless  the  Kamic  Anouke,  who  appears  as  a 
'  primeval  goddess,'  and  the  Phoenician  Onka,  the  Ever- 
living.  Were  tie  constant  heaven  and  the  deathless 
morning  mirrored  in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  as  in  those  of  the 
lovely  Aryan  dawn-goddess  with  whom  she  was  doubtless 
not  unnaturally  confounded?  '  These  specimen  divinities 
Astarta,  Baal-Sutekh,  Ptah,  and  his  Seven  Sons,  the 
Kabeiroi,  and  Onk  or  Onka,  like  other  members  of  the 
Kamic  Pantheon  that  could  be  instanced,  are  Phoenician 
in  derivation.  But  did  they  absolutely  originate  in  Phoe- 
nicia ?  No  more  than  the  Phoenicians  themselves,  who 
^t  ail  L'iuOy  poriod  lei't  Kaldca,  as  Heiodotos  tells  us,  and 
J  'formerly  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
"""  .  Gulf,  'migrated  to  the  Mediterranean.'* 
II  of  the  two  rivijrs  came  the  Kamic  Astarta, 
l;Astarte,  the  Hebrew  Ashtoreth,  the  Phoe- 
,  and  tile  Ay,'^yri;m  Ishtar.*    From  the  same 

Leike,  TYavelt  m  Kott^a^  Oreeee, 
ii.  334,  Ul;  n.  fi78;  Kenrick, 
Plumueia,  100;  nu^  IX.  iii. 

"  Herod,  i.  1  i  vii.  89. 

'  'The  Dime  litar,  or  MCar, 
meAniiw  "  goddeu,'  is  applied  lo  Mir 
fenifde  diviait;'  (Geo.  Stuitb,  Old- 
t/ean  AocowU  o/'  Qenait,  6S). 
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locality  came  Bilu,  Bel,  or  Baal,  the  Demiurge,  and  the 
Kabeiroi  or  Great  Gods.  The  *  Song  of  the  Seven  Spirits ' 
in  Assyrian  runs : — 

They  are  seven !  they  are  seven  I 
In  the  depths  of  Ocean  they  are  seven ! 
In  the  heights  of  heaven  they  are  seven  I 
Male  they  are  not  I     Female  jbhey  are  not  I 

like  the  '  two-natured  lakchos,'  the  combined  Uasar- 
Uasi. 

Wives  they  have  not  I     Children  are  not  bom  to  them ! 
They  are  seven  I  and  they  are  seven  I 
Twice  over  they  are  seven  1  * 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Uasar  or  Dionysos  affords 

any  illustration  of  an  exception  to  the  forgoing  rule  of 

derivation.     He,  like  the  divinities  lastly  referred  to, 

entered  Kam  from  Ealdea  by  way  of  Phoenicia.     In  Kam 

he  appears  under  the  Uasarian  aspect,  in  Asia  Minor  as 

Sabazios;  in  Hellas  as  Dionysos,  a  name  which,  as  we 

shall  see  in  the   sequel,  waa  known  in  Assur  centuries 

before.     From  the  same  Aramean  basis  his  cult  in  varying 

shades  spreads  Northwestward  and  Southwestward,  and 

Aram  iu  her  turn  received  him  fix)m  the  ICaldean  cradle 

of  art,  religion  and  civilization.*    An  objection  of  Mr. 

Kenrick  to  the  theory  of  a  Phoenician  Dionysos  may  here 

be  noticed.     He  remarks,  *  The  connection  of  the  history 

of  Bacchus  and  the  introduction  of  his  worship,  with  the 

history  of  Cadmus,  point  to  a  migration  of  the  Phoenicians 

from  Thrace  to   Boeotia  rather  than  immediately  from 

A  hoenicia,      Por  the  oldest  mention  of  the  Dionysiak 

Worship  in  Grecian  literatiu:e  represents  Bacchus  as  in 

conflict  with  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  he  had  no 

J  Tranalated  by  II.  F.   Talbot   in        '  Vide  inf.  XU. 
/r«>M.  Six:,  Bib.  Archaeoi.  ii.  68. 
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original  or  special  connection  with  the  Phoenician  myth- 
ology (?)•    Thrace  was  the  immediate,  Lydia  and  Fhrygia 
the  remoter  source  from  which  it  [i.e.  the  Dionysiak 
cult]  came  into  Greece,  and  Thebes  the  first  place  in 
Southern  Greece  in  which  it  gained  a  footing/  ^     On  this 
it  may  be  remarked,  (1)  That  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Episode  of  Lykourgos,  which  has  been  already  considered, 
to  show  that  Dionysos  was  a  Thrakian  divinity,  but  the 
myth  fully  demonstrates  his  foreign  character ;    (2)  That 
there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  Kadmos  colonized  Thebai 
from  Thrake,  but  the  contrary ;   (3)  That,  when  con- 
sidering the  Bakchaiy  we  found  good  reason  to  reject  with 
Herodotos  the  theory  of  Euripides  of  the  Lydian  and 
Phrygian  origin  of  the  god ;  (4)  That  even  at  the  present 
time  our  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  Pantheon,  although 
it  has  considerably  increased,  is  still  exceedingly  incom- 
plete ;  so  that  even  had  we  no  positive  information  on 
the  subject  to  the  contrary,  we  should  be  unable  to  say 
that  Dionysos  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  myth- 
ology of  the  Syrian  sea-board ;  (5)  The  general  tenor  of 
the  evidence,  both  already  adduced,  and  also  to  be  subse- 
quently referred  to,  is  contrary  to  Mr.  Eenrick's  supposi-» 
tion.     Thus,  e.g.^  I  presume  that,  according  to  this  view, 
Dionysos  and  XJasar  are  distinct  divinities.     It  cannot  be 
show  that  any  mythology  or  divinity  originated  in  Asia 
Minor,  which   was    colonized  by  successive  waves    of 
Eastern  immigrants,  who  brought  their  reUgion  and  ritual 
with  them.     Mr.  Kenrick,  after  remarking  the  apparently 
Semitic  character  and  derivation  of  certain  Bakchik  words, 
such  as  Evoe,  Saboe,  Bassareus,  Brisaeus,  etc.,  observes, 
*  As  Lydia,  however,  had  a  Semitic  population^  we  cannot 
argue  from  these  coincidences  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the 
Dionysiak  rites.'  *    So,  it  is  presumed,  if  Lydia  had  pos- 
sessed a  non-Semitic  population,  such  an  argument  would 

>  Moemcia,  90.  »  Ibid,  100,  Note. 
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have  been  valid.  But  after  all,  modern  research,  not- 
vdthstanding  the  opposite  opinion  of  many  great  names, 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  Lydians  were  a  non-Semitic 
and  Indo-European  race,^  and,  at  all  events,  the  question 
to  which  of  the  great  Families  they  belong  is  a  very 
doubtful  one.  Should  it  therefore  appear  that  the  Lydians 
\rere  not  Semites,  I  presume  Mr.  Eenrick  would  be  willing 
to  admit  the  Phoenician  connection  of  the  Dionysiak  ritual, 
which  latter  fact  is  the  simple  and  only  explanation  of 
the  circumstance,  otherwise  incomprehensible,  that  Ead- 
mos,  who,  Mr.  Kenrick  admits,  is  a  representative  of 
Phoenician  influence  in  the  West,^  should  have  been  an 
introducer  and  ardent  supporter  of  the  worship  of  the 
god. 


SECTION  VI. 


BIONTSOS  IN  ARABIA. 


*  The  Arabs,'  says  Herodotos,  ^  plight  faith  with  the 
forms  following.  When  two  men  would  swear  a  friend^ 
ship,  they  stand  on  each  side  of  a  third :  he  with  a  sharp 
stone  makes  a  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  hand  of  each,  near 
the  middle  finger,  and  taking  a  piece  of  their  dress,  dips 
it  in  the  blood  of  each,  and  moistens  therewith  seven 
stones  lying  in  the  midst,  calling  the  while  on  Bacchus 
and  Urania.     They  have  but  these  two  gods ;  and  they 

^  Gf.  Rawlinson,  fferodahUf  i.  641,  mythical  ezpkoation  of  the  tmceB  of 

648.  the  Phoenicians  in  Tarious  parts  of 

'  'Cadmus  kuided  in  Rhodes  on  Asia  and  Greece'  (PAoemcui,  60 ;  cU 

his  search  for  Europa,  which  is  the  84). 
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say  that  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair  they  foUoW 
Bacchus.  Now  their  practice  is  to  cut  it  in  a  ring,  away 
fix>m  the  temples.  Bacchus  they  call  in  their  language 
Orotal,  and  Urania,  Alilat.'^  Does  Herodotos  here  arbi- 
trarily and  erroneously  identify  Dionysos  and  the  Arabian 
divinity  whom  he  calls  Orotal, — or '  is  he  conect  in  his 
supposition  ?  It  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
to  consider  the  other  divinity  referred  to,  Ouranie-Alilat. 
Ouranie,  the  Heavenly-one,  has  a  threefold  aspect  in 
Hellenik  mythology.  She  is  (1)  the  Mistress  of  the 
starry  heavens,  or,  more  fiuniliarly,  the  Muse  of  Astro- 
nomy ;  (2)  the  '  goddess-like '  daughter  of  Okeanos  and 
Tethys  ;  *  and  (3)  a  personification  of  heavenly  love  which 
produced  and  sustains  aU  things,  as  distinguished  from 
Aphrodite  Pandemos,  earthly  or  common  love.'  The 
heavenly-one,  daughter  of  all-sustaining  Ocean,  and  per- 
sonified as  god-like  love,  was  early  and  naturally  iden- 
tified by  the  Hellenes  with  the  Great  Goddess  Mother  of 
the  East.  So  Fausanias  speaks  of  the  temple  of  the 
latter  at  Athenai — *The  temple  of  Aphrodite  Ouranie, 
and  Ouranie  was  first  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians ;  and 
after  these  by  the  Faphians  of  Kypros  and  by  the  Phoini- 
kians  who  dwelt  in  Askalon,  in  Palestine :  and  the 
Kythereans  worshipped  her,  having  learnt  her  ritual  from 
the  Phoinikians.' ^  He  places  the  introduction  of  her 
worship  into  Attike  in  the  remote  era  of  the  mythical 
king  Aigeus,  who,  he  states,  introduced  her  cult  because 
he  had  no  children ;  and  she,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the 
representative  of  production  and  mother  of  aU.  In 
another  passage^  he  speaks  of  exceedingly  ancient  wooden 
statues  of  Aphrodite  possessed  by  the  Thebans,  and  one 
of  which  was  called  the  statue  of  Aphrodite  Ouranie. 

^  Herod,  iii.  8.  ^  Paus.  i.  14. 

*  Heeiod.  Theog,  360.  »  Ibid.  U.  16. 

'  Of.  Platen.  Phaidros,  259. 
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They  were  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Harmonia,  and 
to  have  been  made  from  the  beaks  of  the  ships  of  Eadmos, 
a  remarkable  tradition,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
Phoenician  custom.^  These  valuable  traditions,  of  course 
incorrect  in  their  literal  details  from  a  Euemeristic  point 
of  view,  aptly  illustrate  the  way  by  which  the  cult  of  the 
Great  Goddess  was  introduced  into  Hellas.  To  consider 
her  history  and  ritual  further  would  be  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  this  investigation ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  she  is 
the  Artemis  of  Ephesos,  the  Kybele  of  Phrygia,  the  armed 
Aphrodite  of  Sparta,  the  Atargatis  or  Derketo  of  Askalon, 
the  XTasi  of  Eiim,  the  Here  of  the  Syrian  Hierapolis,^  the 
Anait  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  the  Astart  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Bephoeem,  the  Ishtar  of  the 
Assyrians,  tlie  Mylitta  of  the  Babylonians,'  the  Alala  of 
the  Akkadians,^  and  the  Alitta,^  or  Alilat  of  the  Arabians. 
This  last  name  signifies  *  to  bear  children,'  and,  according 
to  Canon  Bawlinson,  Alitta  *  is  the  Semitic  root  El,  ^^  God,'' 
with  the  feminine  suffix  added.' ^  Some  learned  readers 
may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  Great  Goddess  Mother  above  men* 
tioned ;  but  accurate  investigation  will  deduce  them  from 
a  common  origm,  although  by  d^rees  they  become  dis- 
tinct concepts,  like  the  personified  attributes  of  the  Deity/ 
The  Great  Goddess,  then,  being  the  only,  or  at  all 
events  the  protagonistic,  female  divinity  worshipped  by 
the  Arabians,  and  they  having  also  only  one  or  one  chief 


'  Gf.  Herod.  ilL  87 ;  tup.  sec.  y. 
6. 

*  Vide  Loukumoe.  Pari  te$  Syrtea 
Theou. 

>  Of.  Heiod.  i.  181, 199. 

*  Trtmg,  Soe.  Bib,    Arckaeol.  iu. 
168. 

»  Herod.  L  181. 

*  RawliDson,  Herodotus^  i.  217. 

'  As  to  the  Great  Goddess^  vide 
ApuleiuB,  De  Adno  Aureo,  lib.  zi. 


Sir*  G.  WiUdoBon,  in  lUwlinson's 
Herodotus,  iL  446  et  $eq,  A  great 
GoddeflfrHnother  eziste  in  almoet  everr 
human  religiouB  system,  as  a  natanii 
re^t  of  anthropomorphic  thought. 
The  Ar^an  Demeter,  it  maj  be  ob- . 
served,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  concep  t 
from  the  Semitic  Goddess-mother, 
although  inevitably  identified  with 
her  wnen  the  two  came  into  con- 
tact. 
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male  divinity,  this  latter  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
Great  Gbd.  And  who  is  this  Being  P  I  shall  not  at  this 
point  of  the  enquiry  consider  Dionysos  in  his  primal  home ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  Great  Gkxl  is  the  mighty 
Demiurge,  and  all-animating,  allHsustaining  Being,  the 
husband  of  the  Great  Goddess,  the  Baal  of  Ashtoreth, 
the  Sabazios  of  Eybele,  the  Uasar  of  XTasi,  and  thus  on, 
like  the  Great  Goddess  many-named,  one  and  yet  many, 

*  Zagreus,  highest  of  all  gods/  lao  who  changes  with  the 
seasons,  but  still  ^  One  Zeus,  one  Aides,  one  Helios,  one 
Dionysos/  The  grand  old  oracle  of  Apollon  Klarios 
rings  true  through  all  the  changes  of  time  and  locality ; 
and  Herodotos,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  displays  in  his  con- 
sideration of  Dionysos  a  critical  acumen  that  makes  the 
wild  Euemeristic  stories  of  a  writer  like  Diodoros  Sikelos 
seem  mere  imbecility,  spoke  most  advisedly  when  he 
identified  Dionysos  and  Orotal.  Can  it  then  be  pretended 
that  Herodotos  regarded  the  Dionjrsos  of  his  countrymen 
as  being  only  a  simple  rustic  Wine-god  ?  As  r^ards  the 
name  Orotal,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  observes,  *  Urotal  has  been 
supposed  to  be  ^^  AUah-taal,"  the  same  name  as  now  used 
by  the  Arabs  for  the  Deity,  signifying  "God  the 
exalted," '  ^  like  Zeus  the  Most  High,  and  Zagreus  the 
Highest  And  after  alluding  to  the  opinion  of  Scaliger 
and  Selden  that  Alilat  was  the  moon,^ — a  view  undoubtedly 
correct  in  itself,  though  not  containing  an  exhaustive 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  goddess — ^he  remarks : 

*  If  so,  Urotal  should  be  referred  to  the  day,  or  [rather 
to]  the  sun,  the  Aor  "  light "  of  Hebrew/  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson,  when  speaking  of  the  Ealdean  divinity  who  is 
the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  and  whose  name  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  deciphered,*  observes,  *  If  we  looked 

'  KawIIdbod,  HerodottUf  n,  336.  *  This  jpersonage  has  been  called 

*  Ot   De  Dig    Si^,  25S,  edit     Vul,  Iva,  Yem,  Ao^  Ha,  Bin,  etc 
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to  mere  local  tradition,  a  more  probable  reading  would 
seem  to  be  Air^  or  Attr,  well-known  gods  in  the  Mendaean 
Pantheon,  who  presided  over  the  firmament;  and  we 
might  then  further  explain  the  Orotal  of  Herodotus^  as  a 
compound  term  [i.e.  Vr  and  Taljj  including  the  male  and 
female  divinities  of  the  material  heaven,'  ^  in  fact,  as  being 
a  sort  of  *  two-natured  lakchos.'  Orotal  is  thus  a  god  of 
light,  of  sun-light,  and  of  the  air ;  and  the  Sun  himself, 
the  *  one  Helios '  of  the  oracle,  Hyperion  the  Climber,  or 
Most  High,  in  Akkadian  and  Hamitic  Ealdean  called  San 
the  Bright-one,  whilst  his  Semitic  name  is  Shamas, 
Shemesh,  Chemosh,  the  Servitor,  the  exact  opposite  of 
Baal,  Molekh,  or  Malek,  the  Lord,  is  undoubtedly  the 
divinity  referred  to,  or  at  all  events  the  most  remarkable 
phase  of  that  divinity.  Mr.  King,  alluding  to  the  leonto- 
kephalic  man  on  Gnostic  talismans,  remarks,  ^  May  not 
this  figure  be  the  great  god  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  Ourotal, 
God  of  Light,  whom  Herodotus  takes  for  Dionysos,  and 
thus  again  equivalent  to  the  later  Pater  BromiusP' '  Simi- 
larly, the  solar  phase  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  concept  of  Uasar ;  and  when  Dionysos  is  traced  to  his 
origin,  the  same  fact  will  also  appear  with  respect  to 
him;'  although  in  his  adopted  Hellenik  home  this 
aspect  may  not,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  be  particularly  pro- 
minent. But  the  solar  character  of  Orotal  is  susceptible 
of  further  illustration ;  for,  as  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  observes, 
*  It  is  certain  that  the  Arabians  worshipped  the  Sun,  and 
the  Assjrrian  records  confirm  this  by  saying  that  tribute 
was  brought  by  the  Queen  of  the  Arabians,  who  used  to 
worship  the  sun.'  ^  But  Orotal  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  god  whom  the  Arabians  worshipped:  therefore, 
Orotal  and  the  Sun  are  identical.    The  .Ajrabian  cult  was 

>  Hawlinflon^  HerodohUy  i.  498.  ^  Trans.  Sac.  Bib.   Archaed.  ii. 

•  The  Ofwttics,  118.  83. 

•  Vide  m/.  Xn. 
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certainly  of  a  Tsabaistic  or  star-worshipping  nature,  and 
among  all  star-worshippers  *  that  nebulous  star  we  call 
the  Sun '  would  naturally  and  necessarily  have  the  first 
place.  '  The  astral  character  of  the  old  Arabian  idolatry/ 
observes  Canon  Bawlinson,  *  is  indubitable.  The  Bacchus 
and  Urania  of  Herodotus  are  therefore  with  reason  taken 
to  represent  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.'^  So  M.  Lenormant, 
when  speaking  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Yemen,  remarks, 
'  Bil,  Bahman  ["  the  merciful "],  Yathaa  ["  the  Saviour  "«], 
Haubas  ["the  Shining"],  Samah  ["the  Elevated"], 
Simidan  ["  the  Powerful "],  Dhamar  ["  the  Protector  "], 
all  represent  the  Sun  under  different  points  of  view.'* 
But  we  notice,  moreover,  that  the  Arabian  votary  of  the 
aolar  Orotal,  on  pKghting  his  faith,  like  the  Syrian  votary 
of  the  solar  Baal,  cuts  himself  till  the  blood  gushes  out 
upon  him^^  and  this  savage  custom  obtained  over  the 
whole, of  Western  Asia.  Thus  we  find  on  an  Assyrian 
tablet : — 

He  who  stabs  his  flesh  in  honour  of  Ishtar,  the  goddess 

unrivalled^ 
Like  the  stars  of  heaven  he  shall  shine  ;  *  like  the  river  of 

night  he  shall  flow  I  ^ 

'  By  "  the  river  of  night," '  says  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  probability,  *  I  understand  the  Milky 
Way.'  Here,  then,  the  Tsabaist,  or  worshipper  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  is  encouraged  to  self-wounding  by  the 
prospect  of  shining  with  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  his 
divinities.  Let  the  reader  compare  with  this  strange  and 
fierce  ritual  the  stem  and  ruthless  side  of  the  Dionysiak 
cult,^  The  Arabian  next  proceeded  to  moisten  with  his 
blood  'seven  stones  lying  in  the  midst,'  which   would 


'  Hawlinsoiii  Herodottu,  ii.  336. 
>  Of.  Dionysos  Soter. 
'  And.  Htit.  of  the  JEoH,  ii.  324. 
*  Of.  1  Kfng»y  xviii.  28. 


*  Of.  Dan.  xii.  3. 

^  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arckaeol.  u.  5S. 

•^  Sup.  IV.  iii.  2, 3. 
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appear  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  rude  altar ;  their  number 
being  significant  and  symbolical,  as  the  twelve  stones 
which  formed  the  rude  extempore  altar  of  Elijah  repre- 
sented the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.^  Here  the  symbolism 
is  evident ;  the  Tsabaist  worships  in  his  oath  the  sacred 
seven  planets,  whose  cult  reappears  in  the  seven  gates  of 
the  dty  of  Thebai.  I  have  already  quoted  an  extract 
from  the  Assyrian  version  of  the  Song  of  the  Seven  Spirits, 
and  their  connection  with  the  seven  sons  of  Ptah  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  not,  however,  that  the  Eabeiroi  were 
merely  the  planets  or  planetary  influences,  but  the  astral, 
kosmc^onic,  and  psychical  phases  and  ideas  are  as  usual 
intermixed  in  their  concept.^  The  last  noticeable  feature 
in  the  account  of  Herodotos  further  illustrates  the  solar 
character  of  Orotal.  He  describes  the  Arabians  as  say- 
ing that  they  follow  or  imitate  their  divinity  in  their  mode 
of  cutting  the  hair,  which,  from  his  account,  they  appear 
to  have  cut  or  shaved  in  a  circular  form ;  in  fact,  they 
seem  to  have  worn  a  kind  of  tonsure,  a  practice  par- 
ticularly forbidden  to  the  priests  of  Israel,'  but  followed 
by  those  of  Uasar,*  a  being  who,  according  to  Macrobius, 
is  ^  nothing  else  but  the  Sun.'  The  Skythai,  whose  oaths 
were  accompanied  by  similar  mutilations,  seem  also  to 
have  cut  their  hair  in  a  similar  manner.^  And,  agreeably, 
we  find  that  the  ceremony  of  tonsure  '  was  an  old  practice 
of  the  priests  of  Mithra,  who  in  their  tonsures  imitated  the 
solar  disk.'  *  Mr.  C.  W.  King  remarks  that  the  devotees 
of  Uaai  ^  carried  into  the  new  priesthood  the  former  badges 
of  their  profession,  the  obligation  to  celibacy,  the  tonsure, 
etc.     The  sacred  image  still  moves  in  procession,  as  when 

>  1  Kitiffi,  xviii.  31-2.  «  Macxob.  L  21. 

*  Ab  to  the  number  7,cf.  Mr.  Fox  *  Of.  Herod,  iv.  70-1. 

Tatbot  in  TVans.  8oc,  Bib.  ArcKa^ol.  ^    Maurice,    Indian    Antics,    yii. 

ii.  68-60.    Videm/.  X.  1.  851.    Vide  tn/.  XU.  i.  4 

'  Lev,  xxi.  6. 
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Juvenal  Ikughed  at  it,  escorted  by  the  tonsured  train.'  ^ 
The  solar  significance  of  the  tonsure  is  undoubted. 

In  illustration  of  the  connection  between  Dionysos 
and  Arabia,^  may  lastly  be  noticed  the  opinion  of  the 
poet  Antimachos  and  others  already  referred  to,'  that 
Lykourgos  was  king  of  Arabia,  and  tiiat  Nysa  was  there 
situate.  Euripides,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  describes 
Dionysos  as  having  come  to  Thebai  fix>m  Arabia  the 
Happy.  Later  writers  frequently  place  Nysa  in  Arabia, 
or  in  Asia,  or  in  both.^  Mr.  Sharpe  remarks  that  the 
birthplace  of  XJasar  ^was  Mount  Sinai,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Mount  Nissa.'  ^  These  various  mythic  legends 
illustrate  the  ancient  connection  between  Arabia  and  the 
solar  cult  of  Dionysos-Orotal. 


SECTION  VII. 

EIKON  OF  THE  DIONYSOS  OF  HERODOTOS. 

The  Dionysos  of  Herodotos  is  a  divinity  of  wide- 
spread and  extended  sway.  In  Earn,  he  appears  as 
XJasar;  in  Arabia,  as  Orotal;  in  Asia  Minor,  as 
Sabazios  ;  while  he  is  found  alike  in  Phoenicia,  Skythia, 
Thrake,  and  Hellas.  His  mysteries  and  sufferings  are 
similarly  commemorated  on  the  circular  lake  of  Sa,  in  the 
tragic  choruses  of  Sikyon,  and  at  the  sacred  shrine  of 
Eleusis.  Nysa,  far  in  the  Outer-world,  is  his  early  home  ; 
and  Eadmos  and  his  Phoenician  companions  first  intro- 
duced the  Dionysiak  cult  into  continental  Hellas,  where 
it  was  adopted  by  the  illustrious  seer  Melampous.     As 

>  The  Gnottia,  71.  «  Gf.  ApoUod.  i.  6,  iii.  4 ;  Diod.  L 

s  Galled  in  Hebrew  Arab,  in  Ab-  19,  iii.  64. 

flyrian  Arabu,  and  in  Egyptian  Punt.  ^  Sffyptian  Mythology,  10. 
'  *  iSiip.  rV.  ii.  1. 
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Orotal  and  Uasar,  Dionysos  is  a  solar  divinity,  judge  of 
the  dead,  and  chief  of  the  gods,  but  the  superstitious  reti- 
cence of  the  historian  prevents  the  recital  of  his  esoteric 
history,  and  the  explanation  of  its  meaning.  Although, 
however,  his  cult  is  so  widely  spread,  yet  it  never  appears 
as  indigenous  in  any  non-Semitic  regions.  It  is  a  novelty 
and  an  innovation  alike  in  Skythia,  Thrake,  and  Hellas, 
and  £am  herself  is  but  the  debtor  of  Asia  in  the  matter. 
First  Phoenicians,  and  subsequently  Hellenes,  spread  the 
worship ;  and  the  Phoenicians  themselves  are  emigrants 
from  Kaldea.  The  connection  between  the  god  and  the 
vine,  which,  according  to  many,  is  all  important,  and  actu- 
ally the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter,  is  so 
comparatively  insignificant  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotos, 
that  he  never  once  refers  to  it.  Of  all  the  writers  who 
have  been  examined,  none  have  given,  clearer  or  more 
important  testimony  to  the  trae  nature  and  origin  of 
Dionysos ;  and  though  Herodotos,  wiser  on  the  point  from 
actual  knowledge  and  research  than  Euripides,  avoids  the 
error  of  the  Lydian  theory  of  the  latter,  yet  this  is  a  mere 
point  of  detail,  and  there  is  a  substantial  agreement 
between  the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  BakchaL 
Herodotos,  therefore,  joins  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who, 
from  Homeros  downwards,  testify  in  tones  of  perhaps 
varying  distinctness,  yet  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth, 
that  the  Zeus  of  Nysa  and  son  of  Semele  is  a  wandering 
and  wondrous  stranger,  the  child  of  the  distant  and  glowing 
regions  of  the  Semitic  East.  With  Herodotos  closes  the 
line  of  early  Hellenik  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
Great  Dionysiak  Myth.  Later  authors,  from  Apollodoros 
to  Nonnos,  are  in  the  main  either  copyists  and  compilers, 
who  re-echo  traditions  and  legends  which  in  their  time 
had  become  unmeaning,  or  else  crude  Euemerists,  like 
Diodoros  Sikelos,  whose  system  compels  them  to  run  riot 
in  all  manner  of  absurdities.    Their  works,  often  highly 
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valuable  for  reference  and  for  the  illustration  of  particular 
points,  are,  as  a  whole,  undeserving  of  separate  examina- 
tion. The  god-like  Elders  of  Hellenik  song,  the  poets, 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  have  given  their  testimony,  which 
has  been  crowned  and  completed  by  that  of  the  great 
Father  of  History.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  tiu^n  from 
individual  authorities  to  contemplate  Dionysos  as  he 
appears  in  the  ordinary  life  of  Hellenik  cities,  and  in  the 
enduring  triumphs  of  Hellenik  art. 
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THE  HELLENIK  OULT  OF  DI0NY808. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  FESTIVALS   OP  DIONYSOS. 

Subsection  I. — The  Attik   CiUt 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  Dionysiak  cult  and  ritual  as 
they  obtained  amongst  the  Hellenes  of  the  great  historical 
ages ;  and  here  the  Festivals  of  the  god,  of  which  there 
were  some  five-and-twenty,  claim  especial  attention. 
The  four  principal  Attik  Dionysiak  festivals  were  (1) 
the  Dionysia  Mikra,  the  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia;  (2) 
the  Dionysia  Lenaia ;  (3)  the  Anthesteria ;  and  (4)  the 
Dionysia  M^ala,  the  Greater  or  City  Dionysia.  The 
Rural  Dionysia,  celebrated  yearly  in  the  month  Posideon 
(December-January)  throughout  the  various  townships  of 
Attike,  was  presided  over  by  the  demarch  or  mayor.  The 
celebration  occasioned  a  kind  of  rustic  carnival,  distin- 
guished like  almost  all  Bakchik  festivals,  by  gross  intem- 
perance and  licentiousness,  and  during  which  slaves 
enjoyed  a  temporary  freedom,  with  licence  to  insult  their 
superiors,  and  behave  in  a  boisterous  and  disorderly 
manner.  It  is  brought  vividly  before  us  in  the  Achames 
of  Aristophanes,  which  was  produced  early  in  B.C.  425,  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  this  Play 
Dikaiopolis,  the  Upright  Citizen  ^  and  advocate  of  peace 

>  Gf.  Orthagoras,  Aiistoph.  Ek.  916. 
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at  any  price,  influenced  doubtless  by  the  peculiarly  exposed 
situation  of  the  town  of  Achamai,  concludes  a  separate 
treaty  on  his  own  account  with  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies — a  felicitous  arrangement  which  enables  him  to 
spend  his  time  in  Bakchik  revelry  and  devotion.  Having 
commenced  with  the  Bural  Dioriysia,  the  Upright  Citizen 
is  left  when  the  Play  closes  apparently  celebrating  the 
Anthesteria.  Peace  being  concluded,  he  exclaims,  *  O 
Dionysia  1  I  freed  from  war  and  ills  will  go  within  and 
celebrate  the  Bural  Dionysia/  ^  The  scene  then  repre- 
sents him  engaged  in  the  celebration,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  slaves. 

Di.  Speak  words  of  good  omen !    Speak  words  of  good  omen  I 

Let  the  Basket-bearer  come  forward  a  little : 

Xanthias  set  up  the  plmllos  erect. 

•  •••••• 

You  two  must  hold  the  phallos  erect  behind  the  Basket- 
bearer, 
And  I  following  will  chant  the  phallic-hymn. 
0  Phales,  companion  of  Bakohos, 
Fellow-reveller,  nightly-rambler-around, 
Seducer,  youth-lover." 

Here  we  have  the  simple  phallic  cult  of  the  personified 
Priapos,  son  of  Dionysos  and  Aphrodite,'  both  Oriental 
divinities,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotos  states 
that  Melampous  obtained  from  Kadmos  the  Tyrian.  It 
is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  whole  Play  god- 
desses are  never  introduced  into  the  licentious  ritual  of 
the  Upright  Citizen.  It  is  to  Dionysos  alone  that  he 
sacrifices,  and  yet  even  here  amongst  the  rustics,  in 
the  very  place  of  all  others  where  the  simple  wine-god, 
if  such  he  were,  should  stand  clearly  before  us,  the  vinal 

»  Vs.  201-2.  Vide  Bergk.  Fdet.  Zy.  Grae.  Car. 

^  A  fragment  of  a  phaUic  song,  Pop,  Frag.  yiii. 
which,  however^  calla  for  no  particular  'Of.  Diod.  iv.  6. 

comment,  b  also  given  in  Athen.  xiv. 
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phase  is  found  to  be  altogether  secondary,  and  it  is  as  a 
phallic  divinity  that  Dionysos  appears  on  the  stage.  The 
highly  important  phallic  element  in  religious  mythology 
is  now  at  length  receiving  full  recognition,  which  indeed, 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  movements  of  the 
human  pendulum,^  ere  long  promises  to  be  somewhat  too 
ample.  Some  ardent  followers  of  Payne  Knight  in  the 
present  day  appear  to  hold  that  phallicism  is  the  key 
to  all  mysteries,  the  explanation  of  all  rude  stone  monu- 
ments, and  of  an  infinity  of  remains  less  barbarous,  and 
the  illustration  and  basis  of  all  occult  symbolism  and 
mysterious  practice.  But  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that 
one  key  will  never  open  all  locks  ;  one  fact,  however  wide 
in  influence  and  prevading  in  eflect,  will  never  explain  in 
an  entirety  the  whole  of  the  intricate  combinations  of 
religious  mythology.  As  previously  observed,'  if  we 
rely  solely  in  our  investigations  on  the  explanation 
afforded  by  a  single  principle,  we  shall  inevitably  be  at 
fault  in  numerous  instances,  and  be  compelled  sooner  or 
later  either  to  abandon  the  theory  or  to  overstrain  it. 
The  thing  itself  to  be  dealt  with,  is  complex  and  diverse 
in  character ;  so,  therefore,  must  be  the  elements  .which 
fonu  the  system  of  explanation.  A  judicious  combination 
of  principles  and  methods  of  treatment,  not  the  arbitrary 
exclusion  of  any  one  of  them,  will  ultimately  cut  the 
Gordian  knot ;  for  the  problem  is  not  insoluble,  and  the 
materials  requisite  for  its  solution  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  phallic  character  of  Dionysiak  worship  was, 
from  the  nature  of  the  god,  inevitable.  The  essence  and 
power  of  all  kosmic  vitality,  Erikepeios  is,  necessarily, 
when  anthropomorphically  regarded,  a  phallic  divinity. 
The  religions  of  the  world  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

*  '  The  law  of  rhythm  in  ita  social  Spencer.    The  Principles  of  Sociology ^ 

applications  impUeB  that  alternations  Number  40,  Appendix  A.; 
of  opinion  wUl  be  violent  in  proper-  '  Sup,  I. 

lion  as  opinions  are  extreme'  (H. 
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developed  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  and  hence 
their  success ;  it  is  easy  to  be  religious  when  that  is  only 
another  name  for  *  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  mind.'  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Diony- 
siak  worshipper,  Eastern  or  Western,  was  often  most  reli- 
gious when  most  depraved ;  for  if  religion  is  depravity, 
then  frequently  depravity  is  religion.  Dikaiopolis  is 
represented  as  being  a  v«y  religious  man,  U  as  replete 
with  veneration  for  his  divinity.  His  pretty  little  daughter 
is  the  Basket-bearer  on  the  occasion.  This  mystic  basket 
has  been  alluded  to  when  considering  the  Uasario-Diony- 
siak  symbols  of  chest,  coffin,  ark,  egg,  ship,  boat,  etc.,* 
and  will  be  again  mentioned  in  its  place  in  the  Eleusinian 
Eitual.^  Speaking  of  the  Palladion  or  sacred  statue  of  Pallas 
Athene,*  Mr.  Cox  observes,  *  The  word  denotes  simply 
a  figure  of  Pallas,  and  Pallas  is  but  another  form  of 
Phallos.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  names  of  Pales, 
the  Latin  god  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  and  of  the  Sicilian 
Palikoi.'*  It  is  possible,  but  highly  improbable,  that 
Pallas,  the  stainless  virgin  goddess,  may  be  one  of  this 
phallic  group.  There  are,  as  Mr.  Cox  notices,  traditions 
which  link  her  with  a  giant  Pallas  who,  according  to  one 
legend,  was  said  to  have  been  her  father,  a  statement 
which  requires  no  explanation ;  but  there  is  ever  a  con- 
test between  the  two,  and  so  Athene,  in  the  war  between 
the  Giants  and  the  Gods,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  near  Pall-ene,"  slays  Pallas,  who  is  always  an  earth- 
power.  The  characteristics  of  the  earth-giant  and 
of  the  queen  of  the  air  are  so  diametrically  oppo- 
site that  I  cannot  but  regard  the  name  of  the  latter 
as  given  in  allusion  to  her  vibratory  power.*  Phales, 
to  whom  Dikaiopolis  addresses  his  pious  hymn,  appears 

»  Sup.  V.  V.  4.  114,  Note;  cf.  Ibid.  I  442. 

'  Inf,  sec.  ii.  8.  *  Diod.  iv.  16;  v.  71 ;  Paus.  i.  25. 

»  Of.  Herod,  ir.  189  •  Of,  Kuskin,  Qu^m  of  the  Air,  i. 

*  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Nations^  ii.  43. 
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to  be  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Latin  Pales,  an 
Aryan  Erikepeios  of  doubtful  sex,  or  of  both  sexes,  like 
the  *  two-natured  lakchos,'  whose  festival,  the  Palilia, 
celebrated  yearly  on  the  supposed  birthday  of  Eoraa, 
partly  solenm  and  partly  joyous,  and  always  accompanied 
in  the  country  by  riotous  mirth  and  copious  potations,  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  Acharnian  cult.  Similar 
also  are  the  Latin  divinities  Lupercus  and  Luperca,  the 
latter  apparently  identical,  or  at  all  events  identified,  with 
the  mythic  shewolf  which  suckled  Eomulus  and  Eemus.* 
The  festival  of  Pales,  the  sire,  is  appropriately  celebrated  on 
the  birthday  of  the  Commonwealth.  Phallos  is  sometimes 
rendered  in  Latin  by  *  oscillum.'  *  The  oscilla  or  *  little 
mouths,'  were  small  heads  or  faces  of  Bacchus,^  *  fictiles 
imagunculus,'  which  hung  from  trees  in  and  near  the 
vineyards ;  and,  whirled  about  by  the  breeze,  were  sup- 
posed to  produce  fertility  in  every  direction  they  faced, 
and  thus  appropriately  represented  Phales-Erikepeios. 
So  Virgil  sings,  *  Thee,  0  Bacchus,  they  invoke  in  joyful 
hymns  and  to  thee  they  hang  the  benignant  oscilla  from 
the  lofty  pine/  *  Phallic  divinities  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  found  amongst  all  races  of  mankind,  although 
their  cult  is  far  more  prominent  in  some  special  localities. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  Une  between  a  licen- 
tious and  an  honestly  religious  use. 

The  Dionysia  Lenaia,  celebrated  yearly  in  the  month 
Oamclion,  called  among  the  lonians  Lenaion,  from  lenoSy 
a  wine-press,  was  presided  over  by  the  Arcbon  Basileus, 
the  second  of  the  Nine  Eulers  of  Athenai,  and  the  repre- 
sentative in  historic  times  of  the  ancient  king  in  his 
priestly  or  sacerdotal  aspect,  for  originally  the  king  was, 

»  Of.  Mr.  Fi  A.  Paley  on  //.  vi.  JBOUioffraphy,  i.  04). 

134.  'I  ufie  the  Latin  form  when  speak- 

^  Vide  Aristoph.    Edit.   Ludolph  ing  of  the  god  in  Italia. 

Kusteri,  1710.      *  A  Teiy  beautiful  *  Gear.  u.  388-0. 
edition/    (Moss,  Mtmual  of  Classical 
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like  Melchisedek,  *  a  priest  upon  his  throne.*  *  Thus  simi- 
larly at  Boma  there  was  a  Eex  Sacrificulus  or  Bex  Sacro- 
rum.  The  festival  was  held  at  the  Lenaion  or  temple  of 
Dionysos  Idmnaios  the  Marshy,  where  the  first  wine-press 
was  said  to  have  been  erected,  and  which  stood  in  a 
swampy  quarter  of  Athenai,  not  far  ixom  the  south  side 
of  the  AkropoUs.*  Thus  in  the  Batrachoi  the  Chorus  of 
Frogs  exclaim,  *  Brekekekex  koax  koax.  Marshy  children 
of  the  fountains,  let  us  loudly  utter  a  harmonious  sound 
of  hymns,  my  sweet-sounding  song  koax  koax,  which 
around  the  Nyseian  Dionysos  son  of  Zeus  in  limnai  we 
cried  lustily,  when  the  rambling-revelling  crowd  of  people 
passed  through  my  glebe  on  the  sacred  Pitcher-feast/' 
The  Dionysiak  procession  walked  to  the  temple,  where  a 
goat*  was  sacrificed,  and  the  Choru«i  sang  aroimd  the 
altar  the  dithyrambic  ode  in  honour  of  the  god.  'Both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  but  especially  the  latter,  formed 
an  important  feature  at  the  Lenaia. 

The  Anthesteria  or  Feast  of  Flowers,  celebrated  yearly 
in  the  month  Anthesterion  (February-March),  formed  a 
link  between  Dionysos  and  Ae  Mother  and  the  Daughter, 
whose  Festival  of  the  Anthesphoria  or  Flower-gathering 
very  closely  corresponds  with  it.  Both  these  flower- 
festivals  were,  as  of  course,  held  in  springtime,  when  the 
earth  awakes  from  the  sleep  and  arises  from  the  death  of 
winter  to  bloom  in  renewed  beauty  and  restored  vitality. 
The  celebration  lasted  for  three  days,  the  first  of  which 
was  called  Pithoigia  or  Tap-barrel-day,  on  which  they 
opened  the  casks  and  tried  the  wine  of  the  previous  year. 
The  day  was  spent  in  merriment,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
in  Boiotia,  the  Hellenik  birthplace  of  the  Dionysiak  cult, 
it  was  called  the  Day  of  the  Good  Daemon,  or  favouring 

»  Zech,  vi.  13.  1202. 

«  Thoukyd.  ii.  16.  *  Cf.  Sup.  IV.  iii.  2. 

•Vs.  210-19;    cf.  Achar,   ],000, 
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heavenly  power  who  fills  men's  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness,  giving  them  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth  beneath, 
no  mere  wine-god,  for  as  Donaldson  well  observes,  *  this 
was  not  a  vintage  festival.'  ^  The  type,  however,  of  this 
glad  earth-Ufe  was  wine ;  and  so  we  find  that  ^  in  the 
Bacchian  Mysteries  a  consecrated  cup  of  wine  handed 
round  after  supper,  called  the  cup  of  the  Agathodaemon, 
was  received  with  much  shouting/ '  The  second  day  of 
the  Festival  was  called  Choes  the  Fitch^r-feast,  when 
every  toper  had  his  own  cup  and  vessel,  and  he  who  first 
drained  his  jug  received  a  prize.  Thus  the  Herald  in  the 
Ackames  proclaims,  *  Hear  ye  people :  according  to 
ancient  custom  the  pitchers  must  be  emptied  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet;  and  whoever  shall  have  emptied  his  pitcher 
the  first,  shall  receive — ^the  wine-skin  of  Ktesiphon,'  •  a 
man  ridiculed  by  the  Poet,  according  to  the  Scholiast, 
for  being  thick-witted  and  pot-bellied.  Thoukydides  simi- 
larly calls  the  Anthesteria  the  more  ancient  festival  of 
Dionysos,^  and  this  is  an  important  circumstance  when 
we  notice  the  mystic  symbolism  concealed  beneath  these 
apparently  simple  revellings.  Orestes,  according  to  one 
legend,  when  fresh  from  the  pollution  of  the  murder  of 
his  mother  Elytemnestra,  arrived  at  Athenai  during  the 
celebration  of  this  Festival ;  and  as  no  one  could  drink 
with  him,  Demophoon  the  son  of  Theseus,  who  then 
reigned  over  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  his  guest,  made  every  man  drink  out  of  his  own  cup, 
and  hence  the  legendary  origin  of  the  custom.  From 
this  day  Dionysos  had  the  name  of  Choopotes  or  Deep- 
drinker,  and  he  who  could  take  the  most  wine  was 
honoured  by  a  crown  of  leaves,  the  crown  being  an  ornar 
ment  which,   as  noticed,  Dionysos  was    said  to  have 

>  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  212.  >  Vs.  1000-2 ;  cf.  vs.  1070-1234. 

'  Nicola,   De    Ritu   Bacch.  apud         *  Thoukyd.  ii.  15. 
CironovinB,  vii.  186, 
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invented.  The  third  day  of  the  Festival  was  called  Chytroi 
or  Pot-sacrifice-day,  as  on  it  the  votaries  ofiered  sacred 
pots  filled  with  seeds  to  Dionysos  and  Hermes  in  his  characn 
ter  of  Chthonios  or  the  Infernal,  and  after  sunset  either  on 
this  or  on  the  preceding  day  the  peculiar  sacreds  of  Diony- 
sos Nyktelios  or  the  Nightly-one  were  celebrated.  Slaves 
enjoyed  a  temporary  freedom  during  the  Festival.  Come- 
dies appear  to  have  been  then  represented,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  *  th%  Tragedians  read  to  a  select  audience  the 
Tragedies  which  they  had  composed  for  the  festival  in 
the  following  month.'  ^ 

Next,  as  to  the  mjrstic  symbolism  of  the  Anthesterian 
Eitual.  The  connection  between  Dionysos  and  that 
wonderful  concept  the  Awfiil  Damsel,  *  the  Maid  whom 
none  may  name,'  *  I  shall  have  to  notice  when  considering 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  ;•  suffice  it  at  present  to  remark 
that  both  divinities  descend  from  the  Upper-  to  the  Under- 
world, are  both  lost  and  sought  for  and  at  length  found, 
and  alike  exhibit  every  phase  from  the  mildest  and  most 
attractive  beauty  and  gentleness  up  to  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  majesty  and  dread  shadowy  grandeur.  At 
present  all  that  need  be  remembered  is  that  Dionysos 
represents  ( 1 )  the  Sun  which  rises,  sinks,  disappears,  and 
rises  again ;  and  (2)  the  Earth-life,  which,  in  the  form  of 
vegetation  and  otherwise,  springs  from  the  ground,  fades, 
dies,  and  rises  again.  Eemembering  this,  we  next  notice 
that  the  Wine-pitcher  and  the  Seed-pot  are  in  reality  iden- 
tical ;  that  both  aUke,  with  slightly  varied  symbolism, 
represent  the  same  great  idea.  The  jar,  pitcher,  ampho- 
reus,  vase,  or  pot,  in  which  the  seeds  of  vitality  and  the 
wine,  *  that  animating  principle  which,  infused  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  creation,  gave  life  and  support  to  the 

>  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  213.      >  Eur.  Aku'.  Frag.  xxii.      >  Inf.  sec.  ii. 
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whole,'  ^  were  placed,  is  only  the  kosmic  ark,  chest,  or 
egg  with  which  we  are  familiar.*  Wine  in  the  Dionysiak 
cult,  as  in  the  Christian  religion,  represents  that  blood 
which  in  different  senses,  is  the  life  of  the  world.  Seeds 
and  finiits,  such  as  the  pomegranate  and  apple,  were  simi- 
larly used  at  Eleusis.  Lastly,  must  be  noticed  the  secret 
Dionysiak  ritual  performed  at  the  Anthesteria  with  its 
meaning.  The  votaries  entered  the  temple  of  Dionysos 
Nyktelios  at  nightfall  with  lighted  torches,  whilst  cups  of 
wine  were  placed  around,  as  libations  of  the  symbolised  Ufe- 
power  to  the  great  life-divinity.  At  Pellene  in  Eastern 
Achaia,  where  the  Bakchik  ritual  was  almost  exactly 
similar,  the  god  was  worshipped  as  Dionysos  Lampter 
or  the  Light,*  a  circumstance  which  further  illustrates  the 
symbolism.  The  god  is  the  light  as  order,  form,  and 
life-vigour,  emergmg  in  visible  and  apparent  procession 
from  the  kosmic  egg  of  night  and  chaos ;  and  again,  he  is 
pre-eminently  tke  light,  i.e.  the  sim.  But  the  Egg- sprung 
is  the  Nightrborn,  darkness  precedes  light,  and  chaos  order; 
and  again,  the  dread  and  mysterious  Being,  whose  cult  is 
only  intelligible  to  the  initiated  few  and  to  them  but 
dimly,  who  sinks  to  the  Under-world,  and  whose  hght  and 
meaning  is  hidden,  as  the  soul,  of  which  the  lamp-flame 
was  a  symbol,  is  in  the  body,  is  at  once  the  son,  the  lord, 
the  victim,  and  the  conqueror  of  darkness.  Thus  the 
mystic  title  Nyktelios  Lampter  presents  no  real  contra- 
diction, but  illustrates  the  manifold  nature  of  the  multi- 
form divinity.  Dionysos,  *  leader  of  the  chorus  of  fire- 
breathing  stars,'  the  mystic  torches  of  the  infinite,  brings 
light  and  life,  physical,  psychical,  spiritual,  and  mental.* 
Another  temple  of  Dionysos  Nyktelios  was  situated  in 
Megaris,  not  very  far  from  Eleusis.* 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  there  was  also  a 

1  Christie^  DUquisitiom  tqxm  the  '  PauB.  vii.  27. 

GrefJc  Painted  Vases,  46.  *  Sup.  IV.  u.  2. 

«  Vide  •»/.  VIII.  ii.  Jar,  *  Paus.  i.  40. 
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special  secret  Dionysiak  celebration,  called  the  Dodekate, 
because  it  fell  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month,  at  the  temple 
of  Dionysos  Limnaios  before  mentioned,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  wife  of  the  Archon-King,  who  appointed  four- 
teen noble  women  free  from  all  ceremonial  pollution,  and 
called  Gerarai  the  Venerables,  to  assist  on  the  occasion. 
'  The  Anthesteria/  remarks  Donaldson,  *  was  accompanied 
by  mystic  solemnities,  pointing  at  once  to  this  ideal  [Le. 
as  a  phallic  divinity  in  the  widest  sense]  of  the  religion  of 
Dionysos,  and  to  its  Semitic  origin.  At  this  festival  the 
mysteries  were  entrusted  to  the  wife  of  the  king  Archon, 
and  to  fourteen  priestesses,  whose  number  is  that  of  the 
victims  sent  to  the  Minotaur,  and  is  obviously  Semitic.^ 
As  the  representative  of  the  state,  and  as  symbolizing  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Demeter,  who  returned  to  the  earth  in 
the  spring,  the  king  Archon's  wife  was  solemnly  espoused 
to  Dionysos,  just  as  conversely  the  Venetian  Doge 
annually  married  the  sea,  and  she  alone  was  admitted  to 
gaze  on  the  myst-erious  emblems  of  the  god's  worship,  on 
which  the  welfare  of  the  state  was  supposed  to  depend, 
namely,  the  sacred  serpent  and  the  Phallus.'  ^  The  sym- 
bolism, in  its  widest  signification,  is  nothing  less  than  indi- 
cative of  the  marriage  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  mind  and 
matter,  of  soul  and  body,  of  active  and  passive  principles, 
and  of  that  union  and  unity  of  efibrt  whence  and  by 
means  of  which  are  all  things.  Thus,  the  most  ancient 
Dionysiak  Festival  of  the  god  brings  him  before  us  as  the 
phallic,  serpent-girt,  life-bestowing,  fire-breathing,  solar, 
kosmic,  and  also  tauric,  divinity,  whose  pristine  home  is 
in  the  Oriental  cradle  of  mankind. 

The  Dionysia  Megala,  the  Greater  or  City  Dionysia, 
celebrated  yearly  in  the  month  Elaphebolion  (March- 
April),  was  presided  over  by  the  Archon  Eponymos,  so 

*  As  to  the  Minotauros,  vide  tVi/.  '  Theatre  of  the  Greeks^  10 ;   cf. 

IX.  iii.  Ibid.  66,  212-3 ;  Herod,  ii.  4S-(». 
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called  because  the  year  was  registered  in  his  name/  and 
who  was  the  first  of  the  Nine.  The  order  of  the  solem- 
nities was  as  follows : — 

I.  The  great  public  procession ^This  appears  to  have 

consisted  of, — 

1.  A  motley  crowd  of  dancing,  shouting  votaries, 
adorned  with  the  leaves  and  with  crowns  of  Bakchik 
trees  and  plants,  such  as  ivy,  vine,  pine,  and  fir ;  beating 
drums,  and  playing  on  various  musical  instruments,  some 
dressed  in  fawn-  or  goat-skins. 

2.  The  bearers  of  the  sacred  vessels  or  mystic  jars, 
one  of  which  was  filled  with  water,  humidity  being 
necessary  to  life  and  growth ;  and  moisture  or  fluid 
matter  having  existed  previously  to  the  dry  land,  water, 
the  Homerik  all-fostering  ocean-stream,  being  thus  in  one 
sense  and  aspect  a  kind  of  sire  of  all.^ 

3.  The  Kanephoroi  or  Basket-bearers,  noble  maidens 
who  carried  the  mystic  golden  baskets  filled  with  fruit, 
and  also  at  times  containing  serpents.'  So  the  Chorus  of 
Women  in  the  Lysistrate^  when  enumerating  the  religious 
festivals  which  the  Athenian  maids  took  part  in,  conclude, 
^  And  at  length  I  bore  the  basket  being  a  beautiful  girl, 
having  a  string  of  dried  figs.'  ^  These  basket-bearers  also 
appeared  in  the  processions  of  Athene  and  Demeter.^ 
The  Kaneon  is  identical  in  signification  with  the  Ealathos, 
both  words  meaning  primarily  a  wicker-basket* 


*  The  Aflsyrian  practice  was  simi- 
lar. Vide  George  Smith,  The  Anyrian 
£ponym  Cctfwn, 

s  Of.  Oen.  i.  2,  &-10 ;  Sanchou.  i. 
Ij  BeroBos,  C^aldaika,  i.  Frag.  1; 
Pindar,  Ol^.  i.  1,  '  It  is  CTident  that, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  sea  was  the  origin  of  all 
things  ...  a  watery  chaos  preceded 
the  creation  and  formed  the  origin 
and  groundwork  of  the  uniyerse' 
(George  Smith,  C%aldean  Account  of 
GeftesM,  04-6). 


'  '  The  token  of  the  Sahazian  mys- 
teries to  the  initiated  is  the  deity 
gliding  over  the  breast — ^the  deity 
being  this  serpent  crawling  oyer  the 
breasts  of  the  initiated '  (Olem.  Alex. 
Protrept.  i.  2). 

*  lAfod,  646-7. 

ft  Of.  Kallim,J9yffm.0M2>0ffi.;  Ovidy 
Faiti,  420-450 ;  Hesych,  in  voc.  Ka- 
nephoroi, 

'  As  to  the  Ealathos  and  its  mystic 
significance,  vide  mf.  sec.  ii.  3. 
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4.  The  Phallophoroi,*  crowned  with  \dolets  and  ivy, 
and  carrpng  wooden  representations  of  the  Linga. 

5.  The  Ithjrphalloi,  dressed  as  women,  thus  represent- 
ing the  androgynous  or  two-natured  divinity.  They 
reeled  along  as  if  intoxicated,  crowned  with  flowers. 

6.  The  Liknophoroi,  who  carried  the  Liknon,  or 
sacred  fan  of  Dionysos  liknites,*^  the  'mystic  fim  of 
lakchos/  which  was  an  essential  implement  at  the  sacreds 
of  the  god,  being  typical  of  purgation  and  purification.* 
Liknon  signifies  (1)  an  osier  winnowing- fan  ;  (2)  a  shallow 
basket  for  fruits  and  offerings,  and  so  becomes  identical 
with  the  Kaneon  and  the  Kalathos  ;  and  (3)  a  cradle.^ 

n.  The  Chorus  of  Youths. 

m.  The  Komos^  or  band  of  Dionysiak  revellers, 
whose  ritual  is  best  illustrated  in  Milton's  exquisite  poem.* 
And 

IV.  The  representation  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy^  for 
at  Athenai  the  stage  was  religion  and  the  theatre  a 
temple.  At  the  time  of  this  great  Festival  the  capital  was 
filled  with  rustics  fi-om  the  country  townships,  and 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Hellas  and  the  Outer-world, 
including  the  numerous  naval  allies  of  the  Athenians, 
who  would  doubtless  be  suitably  impressed,  by  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  ritual,  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  the  great 
city  both  in  things  human  and  divine.  Such  was  the 
character  of,  and  the  general  procedure  observed  at,  the 
four  great  Attik  Festivals  of  Dionysos,  and  it  cannot  be 
truly  aflSrmed  that  they  merely  illustrate  the  cult  of  a 
wine-god.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  Hellenik 
antiquities  generally,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate 
the  intricate  nature  and  concept  of  this  elastic  and  Pro- 
teus-like divinity. 

^  Phallic  Dionysiak  processions  ap-  tJ^e  GreekSf  72. 
pear  to  have  "been  common  in  tne  ^  Vide  inf.  VIII.  ii.  lAknites, 

majority  of  Hellenik  cities.  Of.  Aria-         »  Of.  8.  Matt,  iii.  12. 
tot.  Pea-i  Poiet  iv. ;   Miiller,  Doric  ^  Of.  Horn.  Hymn,  eis  Herm.  :>6. 

RacBf  i.  419 ;  Donaldson,  Theatre  of         *  Bup.  IV.  iii.  I. 
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Three  other  Dionysiak  Festivals  peculiar  to  Attike 
require  notice :  the  Askolia,  the  Brauronia,  and  the  Oscho- 
phoria.  The  first  was  observed  by  the  Attik  husband- 
men who,  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  he-goat/  made  a  bottle 
of  the  skin,  filled  it  with  oil  and  wine,  and  then  played  at 
the  sport  called  Askoliasmos,  which  consisted  in  leaping 
on  the  leathern  bottle  cLskos^  and  endeavoiuring  to  stand 
with  one  foot  upon  it,  the  victor  receiving  the  bottle  as 
his  prize.*  Here  the  bottle  corresponds  with  the  mystic 
jar  of  the  city  festivals,  and  is  in  fact  a  kosmic  Askidian. 

The  Dionysia  Brauronia  waa  celebrated  once  in  five 
years  at  the  Attik  town  of  Brauron,  situate  near  the  sea 
coast  almost  due  east  from  Athenai,  and  which,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital  and  Eleusis, 
was  the  most  important  place  in  Attike.  The  Festival 
was  marked  by  the  wildest  and  most  dissolute  Bakchik 
revelry,  and  Brauron  on  the  occasion  became  a  noted 
trysting-place  for  doubtful  characters  of  both  sexes.*  It, 
however,  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  a  Dionysiak  connection, 
as  having  been  a  point  of  contact  between  two  similar 
divinities,  Dionysos  Taurokeros,  the  Bull-horned,  and 
Artemis  Taurike,  the  Bovine.  Even  a  tyro  in  the  study 
of  mythology  will  at  once  see  that  Artemis  Orthia,  the 
Phallic,  called  Taurike,  and  also  by  the  mysterious  name 
Tauropolos,*  is  in  reality,  like  Artemis  Ephesia  Poly- 
mastos,  the  Many-breasted,  a  being  perfectly  distinct  in 
origin  irom  the  simple  Dorik  huntress-goddess,  sister  of 


»  Vide  w/  Vm.  ii.  Ooat, 

*  '  A  simple  Ascidian '  18,  according 

to  some,  the  venerable  grandaire  of 

the  human  race. 

*\Vhen  Bacchus'  feasts  came  duly 

round, 
Athenian  peasants  beat  the  ground ; 
And  danced  and  leapt,  to  ease  their 

toil, 
Mid  leather  bottles  smeared  with  oil ; 


From  which  they  slid,  with  broad 

grimace. 
And  Ming,  filled  with  mirth  the 

place: 
And  so  they  owned  and  honoured 

well 
Their  great  grand-sire— the  leather 

hotthl— Blackwood,  May  1871, 

*  Of.    Aristoph.    Eirmey  874,  et 
Schol. ;  Souidas.  in  voc  Brauron, 

*  Vide  m/l  IX.  iii. 
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the  great  Aryan  sun-god  Apollon.  Nothing  is  more 
singular  than  the  way  in  which  the  Hellenes  apparently 
identified  their  innocent  and  beautiful  concept  of  Artemis 
with  such  creations  as  Taurike  of  Brauron,  Polymastos  the 
Great  Mother  of  Ephesos,  or  the  Kamic  Pasht.  K.  O. 
Miiller,  who  is  anything  but  clear  in  his  view  of  the 
matter,  is  nevertheless  constrained  to  remark  that  the 
image  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  *  is  not  connected  by  any 
visible  bond/  nor  indeed  by  any  invisible  bond,  *  with  the 
Hellenic  notions  of  Artemis,'  and  mentions  other  forms  of 
the  goddess  in  Asia  Minor,  *  still  more  rude  and  unaghdy. 
Altogether,  Asia  Minor  was  full  of  strange  and  peculiar 
representations  of  this  deity'  [of  the  Great  Goddess 
Mother  he  should  have  said],  *  v/hich  come  nearer  to  the 
Anaitis  of  the  East  than  to  the  Grecian  Artemis.'^ 
Doubtless  ;  and  all  such  representations,  moreover,  trans- 
gress the  Hellenik  anthropomorphic  canon  which  I 
venture  to  lay  down.*  The  name  of  Artemis  may, 
therefore,  be  at  once  dismissed  as  being  only  calculated 
to  create  confusion  of  idea,  and  I  will  call  the  goddess 
Taurike.  It  must  have  been  remarked  that  the  Uasar  of 
Hellas  appears  to  have  no  Uasi,  but  we  here  find  her 
at  Brauron;  and  her  connection  with  the  Bull-homed 
Dionysos  will  become  very  apparent  in  the  sequel.  Her 
Brauronik  festival,  like  that  of  Dionysos,  was  quinquen- 
nial, the  first  noticeable  point  of  agreement  between  them ; 
and  was  presided  over  by  ten  Hieropoioi,  or  Managers-of- 
sacred-rites,  whose  special  fimction  it  was  to  see  that  the 
victims  were  without  blemish.  A  goat  was  sacrificed, 
and  rhapsodic  recitations  from  Homerik  Poems  took  place 
on  the  occasion.'  But  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
ceremonial  was  a  procession  of  little  girls,  all  under  ten 
y^rs  of  age,  dressed  in  saffron-coloured  garments,  and 

*  Ancient  Art  and  its  Remains,         *  Vide  inf,  Vll.  Dionysos  in  Art. 
46C-7.  '  Heaych.  in  voc.  Bravroniois. 
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known  by  the  singular  appellation  of  Arktoi,  Bears-^  So 
the  Chorus  of  Women  in  the  Lysistrate,  when  recounting 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  various  festivals,  siays,  ^  And 
when  I  was  ten  years  of  age  I  prepared  the  meal  for  the 
sacred  cakes  for  the  Fundatrix,'  *  ie.^  of  Brauron,  *  and 
then  I  was  Bear  at  the  Brauronia,  wearing  the  saffiron- 
coloured  robe/  ^  The  little  maids  seem  to  have  imitated 
bears,  and  of  course  a  story  was  easily  invented  in  expla- 
nation of  the  rite.  A  tame  bear  enraged  with  an  Attik 
maiden  killed  her,  and  was  killed  by  her  brothers,  on 
which  Artemis  visited  the  land  with  a  pestilence,  and  was 
appeased  by  the  institution  of  the  Brauronik  ritual.  Why 
the  goddess  of  the  chase  should  be  supposed  to  object 
to  the  deeds  of  hunters,  her  special  votaries,  does  not 
appear ;  nor  need  we  enquire,  for  the  legend  is  merely  a 
confused  afterthought,  invented  to  explain  a  custom  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  which  were  then  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. A  far  more  interesting  and  important  tradition 
represents  the  goddess — ^to  whom  it  will  be  observed 
Aristophanes  ascribes  the  founding  of  the  town,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  peculiar  title  Arch^etis  is 
used  merely  as  an  equivalent  for  Artemis — as  a  bear  call- 
ing for  human  blood.-* 

The  Oschophoria  was  an  annual  Attik  Festival  in 
honour  of  Dionysos  and  Athene,  said  to  have  been 
established  by  Theseus,*  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Mino- 
taiu-os.  The  legend  ran  that  the  hero  on  his  return  from 
Krete  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  sail  which  was  the 
signal  agreed  upon  between  liim  and  King  Aigeus  to  de- 
note his  success,  and  that  Aigeus,  supposing  Theseus  had 

'  Souidasj  in  yoc.  Arkto$ ;   louL  is  called  Tauiopoloe. 
Polydeuk.  viii.  0.  *  ApostoliuB,  TiiL  19.     For  fuU 

*  Aichegetis ;  cf.  Find.  Pyth,  v.  explanation  of  the  nature  and  ritual 
80,  where  the  epithet  is  applied,  as  of  the  goddeee,  vide  inf,  IX.  iii.  Ar^ 
frequentiy  eleewhere,  to  Apollon.  tftniB-OrtMo'Taunke, 

*  Va.  e44-5.  In  v.  447  the  goddees         »  Flout  Thessua^ 
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been  slain,  in  despair  threw  himself  fix)m  a  rock  into  the 
sea  and  so  perished.  The  herald  who  entered  the  city 
brought  the  good  news  of  the  hero's  safe  return,  and 
hung  the  garlands  with  which  the  people  wished  to  crown 
him  upon  his  herald's  staff,  and  so  returned  to  Theseus, 
who  was  sacrificing  at  the  Fort  Phaleron;  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  customary  at  this  Festival  to  crown 
the  herald's  staff  and  not  the  herald,  and  at  the  sacrifice 
mingled  cries  of  triumph  and  of  woe,  lou  and  Eleleu, 
were  raised  commemoratively  even  in  the  time  of  Plout- 
archos,  who  thus  describes  another  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  the  celebration : — *  Theseus  took  not  with 
him  the  fiiU  number  of  virgins,  which  were  chosen  by 
lots  to  be  carried  away  [to  Krete],  but  selected  two 
youths,  of  fair  and  womanish  faces,  but  of  manly  and 
courageous  spirits,  and  having  by  frequent  bathings,  and 
avoiding  the  heat  and  scorching  of  the  sun,  with  a  con- 
stant use  of  all  the  ointments,  washes,  and  dresses,  that 
serve  to  adorn  the  head,  smooth  the  skin,  or  improve  the 
complexion,  changed  them,  in  a  manner,  from  what  they 
were  before ;  and  having  taught  them  to  counterfeit  the 
very  voice,  gesture,  and  gait  of  virgins,  so  that  there 
could  not  be  the  least  difference  perceived,  he,  undis- 
covered by  any,  put  them  into  the  number  of  the  Athe- 
nian maids  designed  for  Exete.  At  his  return,  he  and 
these  two 'youths  led  up  a  solemn  procession,  with  boughs 
and  vine-branches  in  their  hands,  in  the  same  habit  that 
is  now  worn  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oschophoria  ;  these 
branches  they  carried  in  honour  of  Bakchos  and  Ariadne/ 
The  Festival  derives  its  name  from  oschos^  a  vine-branch- 
with-grapes.  The  episode  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotauros, 
and  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  great  Attik 
hero  with  respect  to  various  foreign  oppressors,  will  be 
noticed  subsequently/  suffice  it  to  observe  here,  a  peaceful 

>  Vide  ffi/.  IX.  iii.  The  Minottturo$,  X.  ir. 
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celebration  of  the  Dionysiak  cult  in  honour  of  the  stranger 
god  and  the  foreign  Ariadne.  The  womanish  youths 
Ulustrate  the  god  as  Dimorphos  the  Two-formed  and 
Thelymorphos  the  Androgynously-effeminate,  the  fsimiliar 

*  fcwo-natured  lakchos.'  ^  The  liemiui^e,  fountain  of  the 
luxuriant  productiveness  of  the  world  typified  by  the 
grape-laden  vine-branch,  contains  within  himself  both 
male  and  female  principles.  The  Festival  was  concluded 
by  a  race  to  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Phaleron  ;  the  run- 
ners carried  branches,  and  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a 

*  miscellaneous  potion '  of  wine,  honey,  cheese,  meal,  and 
oil,  appropriately  called  Pentaple  the  Fivefold,  like  our 
modem  Punch.^ 


Subsection  II. — The  Boiotik  Cult. 

In  Boiotia  we  find  a  singular  cluster  of  Dionysiak 
Festivals,  consisting  of  the  Agrionia,  the  Omophagia,  and 
the  Trietcrika;  which  were  all  somewhat  similar  in 
character,  and  distinguished  by  the  un-Hellenik  nature  of 
their  ritual.  The  Agrionia  was  celebrated  at  Orcho- 
menos  in  honour  of  Dionysos  Agrionios,  or  the  Savage,  a 
name  given  him,  as  Ploutarchos  truly  says,  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  i.e.^  of  the  savage  nature  of  his  cult.®  In 
earlier  ages  human  sacrifices  were  offered  at  it,  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Ploutarchos,  Zoilos,  a  fiakchik  priest  of 
Chaironeia,  slew  a  maiden  on  the  occasion,  but  died 
shortly  after  we  are  told  of  a  mysterious  disease,  and  sub- 
sequently such  excesses  were  absolutely  prohibited.  In 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  human  sacrifices  at  one 
time  prevailed  in  Hellas,  we  find  that  Themistokles  at  the 

»  Vide  in/.  VIII.  ii.  Mite.  mixture  of  five  iMredients/  (Gmhiun, 

*  '  The  well-known  beTenge  called  A  Book  about  Words,  236). 

Punch  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  '  Vide  inf,  VIII.  ii.  Affrioniot, 

Ilindoetani  panch  »  5;   it  means  a 

R  2 
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crisis  at  Salamis  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  sacrifice 
of  three  Persian  captives  to  Bionysos  Omestes/  the  Eaw- 
flesh-eater ;  but  HeUenik  feeling  generally  is  most  strongly 
opposed  to  such  horrors,  and  more  innocent  victims  are 
substituted,  as  in  the  case  of  Iphigenaia  and  others.  The 
substitution  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  for  that  of  a  boy  at 
the  temple  of  Bionysos  Aigobolos,  or  the  Gk)at-piercer, 
near  Potniai,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Thebai,  has  been 
already  referred  to.* 

Another  curious  custom  at  the  Agrionia  was  the 
formal  search  for  the  lost  god.  *  Among  us/  says  Plout- 
archos,  *  at  the  Agrionia  the  women  seek  for  Bionysos  as 
if  he  had  forsaken  them,  and  at  length  they  cease  and  say 
that  he  has  fled  and  concealed  himself  with  the  Muses.' • 
This  is  the  search  of  Uasi  for  Uasar,  and  that  of  Bemeter 
for  Persephone  is  very,  but  not  exactly,  similar ;  the  life- 
spirit  of  nature  has  departed  in  the  wintry  cold,  and 
again,  in  the  solar  aspect,  Helios  has  left  us  and  is  gone 
to  shine  amongst  the  dead.*  And  this  is  a  feeling  which 
of  necessity  is  Aryan  as  well  as  Semitic,  for  all  see  the 
sun,  only  the  Aryan  idea  is  far  simpler  and  free  from  the 
mjTsterious  elements  of  the  Semitic.  *  When  we  hear  the 
people  saying, "  Our  friend  the  Sun  is  dead.  Will  he  rise  ? 
Will  the  Bawn  come  back  again  ?  "  we  see  the  death  of 
Herakles,  and  the  weary  waiting  while  Leto  struggles 
with  the  birth  of  Phoibos.     When  on  the  return  of  day 


^  '  As  Themistokles  waa  sacrificing 
on  the  deck  of  the  chief  g&lley,  throe 
captives  wero  brought  to  him  of  un- 
common beauty.  Euphrantides,  the 
soothsayer,  casting  his  eye  on  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  observing  that 
abriffhtjiame  biased  autfromtne vic- 
tims, took  Themistokles  by  the  hand, 
and  orderod  that  the  three  youths 
should  be  consecrated  and  sacrificed 
to  Dionysos  Omestes;  for  by  this 
means  the  Hellenes  might  be  assured 
not  only  of  safety  but  of  vic*orT. 


Themistokles  was  astonished  at  the 
strangeness  and  cruelty  of  the  order ; 
but  uie  multitude,  who,  in  prossing 
difficulties  trust  rather  to  absurd  than 
rational  methods,  invoked  the  god 
with  one  voice ;  and  leading  the  ca]^ 
tives  to  the  altar,  insisted  on  their 
being  oflTered  up,  as  the  soothsayer 
had  directed '  (Flout.  Themis,  xiii.) 
«  Sup,  IV.  ill.  2. 
'  Symp,  viii.  Proiiim, 
*  Of.  Lobeck,  At/laoph,  078. 
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we  hear  the  cry — ^**  Rise  I  our  life,  our  spirit  is  come  back, 
the  darkness  is  gone,  the  light  draws  near  ! "  we  are 
carried  at  once  to  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  we  hear  the 
joyous  shout  of  all  the  gods  when  Phoibos  springs  to  light 
and  life   on   Delos.'^     *0f  gods,'  says  Fausanias,  'the 
Eleans  especially  revere  Dionysos,'  ^  and  then  he  tells  how 
that  at  the  Elean  Dionysiak  Festival  of  the  Thyia  three 
empty  vessels  are  brought  into  the  temple  of  the  god  and 
left  there ;  and  though  all  the  doors  are  made  fast  and 
sealed,  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  the  vessels  are  found  next 
day  filled  with  wine.     This  remarkable  fact  he  had  from 
very  respectable  persons  who  knew  it  of  their  own  know- 
ledge (for  unfortunately  he  was  unable   to  be  present 
personally  on  the  occasion),  and  we  may  well  believe  it, 
but  the  symbolism  is  exceedingly  interesting.     Elis,  where 
Dionysos  was  especially  revered,  was,  as  noticed,'  the 
locality  where  he  was  invoked  as  the  Axiotauros  or 
Worthy  BuU,  the  Axiokersos  or  Worthy-homed-god  of 
Samothrake.     The  Kabeiroi  or  Great  Ones  of  Samothrake 
were  three  in  number,*  and  if  the  Worthy-homed-god  had 
an  empty  bowl  left  in  his  shrine,  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose   that  his    female   'reflection,'   as  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions  would  have  called  her,  namely,  Axiokerse  the 
Worthy-homed^oddess,  was  honoured  with  another,  and 
Axieros  the  Worthy-lord,  with  the  third.**     Axiokerse  we 
have  just  seen  at  Brauron  as  Artemis  Taurike  the  God- 
dess-of-the-bull,  for  this  epithet  has  in  reality  no  con- 
nection with  the  Taurik  Chersonesos  ;^  and  we  find  her 
in  Sparta  as  Orthia  the  Fhallic,  to  whom  men  were 
sacrifical,  imtil  Lykourgos  introduced  instead  the  custom 
of  scourging,  which  was  carried  out  with  great  severity.^ 
The  wine  vessels  in  the  Elean  temple  correspond  in  the 

*  Mytkci,  of  the  Aryan  NalioMf  i.  *  Aglaofh,  1221. 

103.  *  Vide  tfi/.  X.  i. 

« l^ius,  vi.  26.  «  Vide  inf,  IX.  iu. 

»  Sup.  IV.  iii.  2.  ^  Of.  Paua.  iii.  16. 
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mystic  symbolism  with  the  missing  god ;  but  at  length, 
unseen  and  unnoticed,  he  returns  to  earth ;  nature  arises 
from  the  death  of  winter,  and  blooms  again  with  ever- 
fresh  luxuriance,  and  the  vessels  in  the  temple,  itself  an 
image  of  the  kosmic  house  of  the  universe,  become  filled 
with  wine  or  the  life-blood  of  the  world. 

Orchomenos,  where  the  Agrionia  was  celebrated,  is  the 
scene  of  the  mythic  childhood  of  Dionysos  when  brought 
up  by  Athamas  and  Ino,^  and  fortunately  we  are  able,  by 
the  aid  of  the  light  thrown  by  the  present  upon  the 
underlying  significance  of  Hellenik  mythology,  to  observe 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Dionysiak  ritual,  if  not  its  actual 
introduction  there.  The  mythic  Athamas,  a  son  of 
Aiolos,  ruled  Orchomenos,  and  a  portion  of  the  Atha- 
mantik  legend  is  thus  related  by  Herodotos: — On  the 
arrival  of  Khshayarsha  *  *  at  Alus  in  Achaea,  his  guides, 
told  him  the  tale  known  to  the  dwellers  in  these  parts 
concerning  the  temple  of  the  Laphystian  Jupiter,*  how 
that  Athamas  the  son  of  Aeolus  took  counsel  with  Ino 
and  plotted  the  death  of  Phrixus ;  and  how  that  after- 
wards the  Achaeans,  warned  by  an  oracle,  laid  a  forfeit 
upon  his  posterity,  forbidding  the  eldest  of  the  race  ever 
to  enter  into  the  court-house.  If  one  comes  within  the 
doors,  he  can  never  go  out  again,  except  to  be  sacrificed. 
Further,  they  told  him,  how  that  many  persons,  when  on 
the  point  of  being  slain,  are  seized  with  such  fear  that 
they  flee  away  and  take  refuge  in  some  other  country; 
and  that  these,  if  they  come  back  long  afterwards,  and 
are  found  to  be  the  persons  who  entered  the  court-house, 
are  led  forth,  covered  with  chaplets,  and  in  a  grand  pro- 
cession, and  are  sacrificed.'  *  The  children  of  the  race  of 
Athamas,  or  a  portion  of  them,  were  thus  devoted  to  Zeus 
the  Glutton,  sp  called  on  account  of  the  human  sacrifices 

*  Apollod.  iii.  4.  *  Zeus  Laphjstios^  or  Ihe  Glutton. 

»  Xerxes.  *  Herod.  Tii.  107. 
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offered  to  him;^  and  this  Being,  who  as  a  matter  of 
course  has  no  connection  with  Zeus  the  great  Aryan  All- 
father,^  like  Kronos  or  Satumus,  in  accordance  with  the 
Molekh-ritual,  devours  his  own  ofispring. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  place  of  Athamas  in  mythic 
genealogy,  and  here,  as  the  Aryan  element  is  largely 
represented  in  the  story,  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory, 
in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Cox,  affords  great  assistance. 
Athamas,  a  son  of  Aiolos  and  king  of  Orchomenos,  at  the 
command  of  Here,  marries  Nephele,  and  from  this  union 
spring  two  children,  Phrixos  and  Helle ;  but  he  also  loves 
Ino  daughter  of  Kadmos,  who  becomes  the  mother  of 
Learchos  and  Melikertes.     The  injured  Nephele  leaves 
the  faithless  king,  and  the  angry  Here  strikes  him  with 
madness,  in  which  state  he  slays  Learchos,  while  Phrixos 
and  Helle,  who  were  to  have  been  sacrificed  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Ino,  escape  through  the  air  upon  a  golden-fleeced 
ram,  the  gift  of  Hermes.    Ino  with  her  remaimng  child 
leaps  into  the  sea,  where  their  names  and  natures  '  suffer 
a  sea  change,'  Ino  becoming  Leukothee  and  Melikertes 
Palaimon.    The  deserted  Athamas,  driven  from  his  home, 
is  told  that  he  must  wander  until  he  reaches  some  place 
where  wild  beasts  receive  him  hospitably.     At  length  at 
Alos  he  finds  a  place  where  wolves,  lykoij  having  idain  a 
sheep,  leave  the  flesh  for  him,  and  there  he  rests  and 
founds  a  new  dwelling-place.     Perhaps  in  no  legend  in 
which  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  elements  are  intermingled 
can  they  be  more  clearly  distinguished,  and  their  respec- 
tive underlying  significance  more  plainly  revealed;  and 
as  every  part  of  the  myth  is  full  of  interest  both  in  a 
general  and  also  in  a  Dionysiak  point  of  view,  I  shall 
examine  it  in  detail.     First,  let  us  take  the  Aryan  portion 
of  the  tale,  which  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory  makes 

'  Of.  Miiller,  £umen,  Iv.  tios  is  alluded  to  as  an  obscure  and 

'  Of.  Paus.  L  24 ;  where  Laphjs-      foreign  divinity. 
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perfectly  lucid.  Athamas,  at  the  command  of  Here  tlie 
Gleaming  Heaven,^  a  peculiarly  national  divinity,*  and 
hence  opposed  to  strangers  and  strange  gods,  marries 
Nephele  the  Cloud  ;  and  becomes  the  father  of  Phrixos, 
the  Unsunlit-ether,  and  Helle,  the  air  or  ether  when 
lighted  up  by  Helios  the  Sun.  But  the  Fhoenidan  Ino, 
daughter  of  £admos  the  Oriental,  and  whom  Athamas 
prefers  to  his  Aryan  consort  Nephele,  is  hostile  to  the 
children  of  her  rival;  and  they  are  rescued  from  her 
devices  through  the  instrumentality  of  Hermes  the  lord 
of  cloud  and  breeze,'  who  sends  the  golden-fleeced  ram  or 
shaggy  sunht  cloud,  upon  whose  back  they  flee  away ; 
until  the  wearied  Helle,  deprived  of  her  sun-strength,  falls 
exhausted  at  sunset  into  the  Hellespontos,  while  the 
colder  and  more  vigorous  Phrixos  escapes  to  the  fer  dwel- 
ling of  the  Kolchian  king.  Driven  mad  by  the  angry 
Here,  the  raging  Athamas,  like  Herakles  Mainomenos, 
slays  his  eldest  Kadmeian  child  Learchos,*  for  whose 
name  no  Aryan  derivation  is  suggested,  and  Ino,  to  escape 
him,  leaps  into  the  sea  with  her  remaining  in&nt  Meli- 
kertes.  Who  then  is  Athamas,  and  what  does  he  repre- 
sent ?  Evidently  the  Sun.  As  Mr.  Cox  observes,  he  is 
*  a  being  on  whose  natiure  some  light  is  thrown  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  brother  of  Sisyphos,  the  sun  con- 
demned, like  Ixion,  to  an  endless  and  fruitless  toil.'  He 
slays  Learchos;  and  this  action  which,  in  the  Semitic 
phase,  implies  amongst  other  things  that  human  sacrifices 
were  ofiered  to  him  as  to  Zeus  the  Glutton,^  according  to 

would  exactly  suit  this  connection. 

^  '  There  was  an  ancient  worship 
of  Zeus  in  the  land  of  the  Minjans, 
which  required  human  sacrifices^  and 
that,  too,  from  none  other  than  the 
sacerdotal  race  of  Athamas  .... 
the  whole  mythtiB  sprang  frotn  the 
woTBhip,  and  not  the  worship  from 
the  mythus*  (K.  O.  Miiller,  Intro- 
duction to  a  Scicntifk  System  of 
Mythology,  176). 


'  Of.  Preller,  Griechtsche  Jlfytho-^ 
logiey  i.  124;  Goz,  Mythd,  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  ii.  10. 

'  Juventus  Mundi,  234  et  sea. 

^  Of.  Hom.  Hymn,  Eis  Herm. ; 
Huskin,  Queen  of  the  Air,  i.  26-9 ; 
Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  ii.  224 
et  seq, 

*  Le-ar-chos  may  possihly  be  only  a 
varient  of  I-ak-chos.  His  being  slain, 
and  hi?  general  place  in  the  story, 
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the  innocent  Aryan  symbolism,  only  signifies  drought  and 
the  burning  up  by  the  scorching  summer  sun  of  his 
children  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whom  his  genial  beams 
have  produced.  The  name  Athamas,  like  Learchos  or 
Melikertes,  is  not  susceptible  of  an  Hellenik  explanation ; 
and  who  then  is  this  Athamas, '  in  Ionic  Tammas,'  ^  who 
scorches  the  earth  and  slays  his  children?  Who  but 
Tammuz,  whose  name  has  been  explained  as  signifying 
the  *  Strong-  one,'  or  the  '  Consumer- who-makes-perfect,' 
i.e.  by  fiery  purgation,  but  who  is  the  Kaldean  '  Tamzi> 
the  Sun-of-life,'  ^  *  the  glowing  and  triumphant  sun,'  whose 
title  is  connected  with  the  fierce  summer  heats  of  June  and 
July  ?•  And  Tammuz,  like  Dionysos  with  whom  he  is  iden- 
tical, for,  as  we  have  seen,  Tammuz,  Adonis,  lao,  Sabazios, 
and  Dionysos,  are  all  one,-  is  hated  by  the  Aryan  Here,* 
and,  like  Dionysos,  is  a  wanderer.  In  this  point,  as  in 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  myth,  the  distinct 
and  double  symbolism,  Aryan  and  Semitic,  is  clearly 
visible.  In  his  Aryan  aspect,  the  Sun  wanders  across 
heaven;  in  his  Semitic,  also  over  earth  as  the  fierce 
Molekh-cult  is  carried  along  the  shores  of  the  Midland 
Sea.  But  the  exiled  Athamas  or  Tammuz  is  here  wander- 
ing in  an  Aryan  region,  and  so  Aryan  mythology  enwraps 
him  in  its  misty  mantle.  Wolves  welcome  him,  but 
wolves,  Lukoi,  are  other  than  they  seem ;  like  the  Arktoi, 
or  Bears  of  the  Brauronia,  they  are  but  light-children 
sprung  from  Leukos  the  Brilliant,  and  so  welcome  the 
resplendent  Athamas.^     At  last  the  fugitive  settles  at 


*  K.  0.  Miiller,  Orchcmenoe  und 
die  MinyeTf  166. 

'  Vide  Ml/.  XI.  iv. 

'Of.  Donaldson,  Theatre  cf  the 
Greeks,  18;  Norris,  Assyrian  Diet. 
60.  The  Jewifth  month  Tammuz  is 
derived  from  the  Assyrian  month 
Duzu.  As  to  Tammuz,  vide  also  infw 
XII.  i.  1. 

*  Cf.  sup.  IV.  iii.  4. 


^  As  to  the  mythic  confusion  be- 
tween leukosy  brilliant,  and  lukas,  a 
wolf,  vide  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  No" 
tionSj  ii.  232-3;  cf.  Ais.  llept  epi 
The.,  145 ;  where  the  Chorus,  playing 
on  the  words,  pray  that  ApoUon 
Lykeios  the  Light-king,  may  be 
iierce  as  a  wolf  to  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mystic  principle  of 
using  a  word  of  manifold  meaning,  o^ 
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Alos,  the  Place  of  Wandering,  like  Bellerophon  in  the 
Aleian  Field ;  ^  but  it  is  observable  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  historic  Alos  stood  another  Thebai,  an  im- 
portant town  in  that  district  of  Thessalia  which  in  the 
time  of  Herodotos  was  still  known  as  Achaia.  So  closely 
is  the  Euemeristic  undercurrent  of  history  connected  with 
the  aerial  aspect  of  the  myth. 

Athamas,  again,  is  a  son  of  Aiolos,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  has  investigated  the  position  of  the  mythic 
Aiolosand  his  descendants  with  that  searching  analysis  and 
rare  mastery  of  multitudinous  detail  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  his  genius,  observes  that  *  everything  com- 
bines to  raise  the  presumption  thus  obtained,  about  the 
Fhoenidanism  of  the  Aiolids,  to  the  rank  of  a  rational 
conclusion ; '  and  adds,  that '  the  historical  question,  which 
under  the  legendary  veil  invites  investigation,  is  one  of 
extreme  interest :  it  is  the  question  of  the  amount,  the 
nature,  and  the  channels  of  the  earliest  powerful  Semitic 
influence  upon  an  Aryan  or  Japhetic  people.'^  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  refer  to  Athamas,  doubtless  because 
the  latter  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homerik  Poems,  and  so 
would  be  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  his  subject ;  but 
our  conclusions  respecting  the  Orchomenian  king  wiU 
tend  in  some  degree  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  Phoe- 
nician connection  of  the  Aiolids.  Tammuz  is,  and  must 
have  been,  a  Phoenician ;  although  even  in  Phoenicia  he 
is  not  an  autochthon,  but  an  immigrant  from  Kaldea. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  escape  of  Ino  and  her  child  Meli- 
kertes,  and  the  change  in  their  nature.    The  latter  is 


two  or  more  words  of  the  same  or 
of  similar  somid,  the  Wolf  becomes 
a  symbol  of  the  Light-king,  as  at 
LykopoUs  in  Kam'  where  Athamas 
the  Anstere,  or  Burning  Smi  (cf. 
S,  Luke,  xix.  21)  was  represented  as 
a  wolf  (Macrob.  i.  17) ;  'and  on  the 
medals  of  Oartha  he  is  surrounded 


with  rays,  which  plainly  proves  that 
he  is  there  meant  as  a  symbol  of  the 
sun'  (R.  P.  Koight,  Worship  ^ 
JPHimuB,  81.) 

^  As  to  the  myth  of  BeUeroj^on, 
▼ide  Professor  Max  Aliiller,  C^ips, 
ii.  Essay  xix. 

'  Vide  JuverUuB  Mundi,  cap.  r. 
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universally  admitted  to  have  been  a  Semitic  importation, 
he  being  the  Phoenician  Melqarth,  the  Melek-kartha  or 
Astyanax,  king  of  the  enclosed  space  or  city,  the 
*  rex  urbis,'^  the  divinity  frequently  alluded  to  as  the 
Tyrian  Herakles.  But  Melek  is  merely  Molekh  or  Molokh 
the  King,^  so  here  we  at  once  meet  with  this  sanguinary 
Phoenician  divinity  on  Boiotik  ground,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  find  Poseidon,  Tammuz,  and  Onka,  denizens  of 
the  Kadmeis.  This  point  is  fully  admitted  by  Aryan 
advocates  such  as  Mr.  C!ox,  and  as  confessions  from  him 
in  the  matter  are  peculiarly  valuable,  I  would  call  parti- 
cular attention  both  to  the  admission  itself  and  also  to 
what  it  fairly  involves.  Thus,  after  alluding  to  the  word 
£admos  and  its  connection  with  the  Semitic  Kedem  the 
East,  he  observes :  '  This  word,  together  with  the  occur- 
rence of  Banna  as  the  Boiotian  word  for  daughter,  seem  to 
satisfy  Niebuhr  as  to  the  fact  of  this  Phoenician  settle- 
ment. We  must  add  to  the  list  of  such  words  the  epithet 
of  Palaimon,  Melikertes,  the  Syrian  Melkarth  or  Moloch.'  ^ 
Again,  he  notices  that  the  few  stories  related  of  Palaimon 
or  the  Wrestler,*  which  was  the  name  given  to  Melikertes 
when  Ino  received  that*  of  Leukothee, '  have  no  import- 
ance, but  his  name  is  more  significant.  It  is  clearly  that 
of  the  Semitic  Melkarth,  and  thus  the  sacrifices  of  children 
in  his  honour,  and  the  horrid  nature  of  his  cultus  gene- 
rally, are  at  once  explained.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
more  probable  that  Eadmos  is  but  a  Greek  form  of  the 
Semitic  Kedem,  the  East ;  and  thus  the  Boiotian  mytho- 
logy presents  us  with  at  least  two  imdoubted  Phoenician 

• 

>  QeseniuB,  Script,  LijM-  Phoen,  the  ehoree  of  the  Mediterranean. 

410;cf.Kartha-hadthaor]^ichedon-  'Of.  Melchisedek,   Melchior,    A- 

G^hago,   the    'New  Town;'    the  drammelekh,  Anammelekh,   Ahdal- 

numerous  Kiijaths  of  Syria ;   Kar-  malek,  Malchos,  &c. 

thaia,  a  town  of  Keoe;   Karthada,  *  Mythol,  of  the  Aryan  NaitanBj  li. 

the  ancient  name    of  a  suburb  of  86,  note ;  cf.  ibid.  i.  401. 

Palermo ;   Karteia  (Tartessoa),  and  *  Vide  inf.  X.  ii, 
numbers  of  other  similar  names  on 
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or  Semitic  names,  whatever  be  the  conclusion  to  which  i/iey 
point' ^  The  judicious  reader  will  not,  I  think,  doubt 
much  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  they  point.  The 
particular  question  with  which  we  commenced  was  the 
consideration  of  the  Boiotik  and  Dionysiak  Festival  of  tlie 
Agrionia,  and  at  every  step  of  the  way  we  find  the 
country  teeming  with  the  Semitic  associations  and  recol- 
lections of  that  wonderful  people,  so  ill-succeeded  by  the 
dull  Boiotian  of  historic  times.  Every  spade  of  earth  we 
turn  over  in  the  Kadmeis  seems  partly  formed  from  the 
dust  of  some  Phoeniko-Hellenik  hero  who  had  played 
his  part  on  that  great  battle-stage  which  extends  from 
Thermopylai  to  Kithairon,  and  which  the  ancients  called 
the  Orchestra  of  Ares,  when  Plateia  and  Chaironeia  were 
yet  ages  in  the  future.  '  In  the  island  of  Tenedos  it  is 
said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  Palaemon,^  and  the 
whole  worship  seems  to  have  had  something  gloomy 
about  it.'*  It  had  indeed.  Tenedos,  as  noticed,*  was 
one  of  the  localities  where  human  sacrifices  were  ofiered 
to  Dionysos  Omadios:  for  as  Dionysos  is  Athamas,  so 
is  he  Melikertes,  the  King  of  Phoenician  cities.  At 
Korinthos  was  a  remarkable  tetnple  of  Palaimon-Meli- 
kertes,  which  was  near  a  sacred  place  with  a  subter* 
ranean  entrance  where  he  was  said  to  be  concealed,^  like 
the  Monster  in  the  Kretan  Labyrinth;*  and  his  statue 
represented  him  sitting  on  a  dolphin,^  a  circumstance 
which  illustrates  his  solar  aspect  and  foreign  origin,  and 
connects  him  with  Apollon-Delphinios,  thft  Fish-Sun.* 
According  to  one  legend,  Palaimon  was  carried  on  a 
dolphin  from  the  Yock  Molyris,  from  which  his  mother 

*  Mi/thol,  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  ii.  *  Paus.  ii.  2 ;  Leake,  Travels  «t  the 

206.  MorMy  iii.  291. 

«  Of.  K.  O.  MuUer,   Orchomenos,  •  Vide  inf.  IX.  iii. 

170.  '  Paus.  ii.  3. 

'  Smith,  Classical  Diet,  Palaetnon.  *  Of.  Mythd,  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 

*Sup.l\.m,2.  iL26;   Queen  of  the  Air,  I  3&, 
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threw  herself  into    the  sea,  to  the  harbour  of   Ko- 
rinthos.^ 

Of  this  group  of  mysterious  personages  there  remains 
Ino,  the  daughter  of  Eadmos,  the  beloved  of  Athamas, 
the  mother  of  Melikertes,  and  whose  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  Leukothee,  the  White-goddess.  Of  her  and 
her  son  it  may  said  nothing  of  them  ^  doth  £Eide,  but  doth 
suffer  a  sea  change  into  something  rich  and  strange ; ' 
for  their  natures  seem,  in  the  legends,  to  be  improved  by 
the  transformation.  The  appearance  of  the  same  per- 
sonages in  different  aspects  and  relationships  to  each  other, 
is  almost  a  necessity  of  thought ;  sun,  moon,  stars,  day, 
night,  life,  death,  good,  evil,  hght,  darkness,  dawn,  stand, 
when  anthropomorphically  considered,  in  almost  every 
possible  relationship  and  connection  with  each  other. 
So  Donaldson  observes,  *  As  Semele  represents  the  earth, 
Dionysos  appears  not  only  as  her  son,  but  also  as  her 
husband ; '  and  he  well  adds,  *  these  oscillations  in  the 
persons  of  the  sacred  allegory  need  not  create  any  diffi- 
culty, for  the  free  play  of  fancy  has  combined  and  re-com- 
bined the  elements  of  the  picture,  like  the  changing 
figures  of  a  kaleidoscope.'^  Thus,  as  Dionysos  is  the 
husband  and  son  of  Semele,  so,  here,  as  Athamas  and 
MeUkertes,  he  is  the  husband  and  son  of  another  of  the 
Kadmeian  sisters.  Who  or  what  then  is  Ino  ?  The  Neo- 
Flatonists  had  some  glimpses  of  the  kosmogonical  char- 
acter of  the  family  of  £admos,  and  their  utterances  on 
the  point,  if  incorrect,  are  at  least  intelUgible.  Thus, 
according  to  Olympiodoros,  the  four  daughters  of  £admos 
represented  the  four  (so-called)  elements.  'They  con- 
sider the  four  elements  of  a  Dionysiacal  nature :  Semele 
is  fire ;  Agaue  the  earth,  which  tears  to  pieces  her  own 
offspring ;  Ino  is  water,  being  marine ;  and  Autonoe  is  the 

>  Paus.  i.  44.  >  Theatre  of  the  Oreeks^  20. 
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air/  ^  These  statements,  like  nineteen-twentieths  of  Neo- 
Platonik  theories,  are  perfectly  arbitrary  and  groundless, 
but  yet  in  this  particular  case  show  some  &int  apprecia- 
tion of  the  depth  of  the  myth.  It  will  be  at  once 
admitted  that  Ino  in  the  story  represents  some  natural 
phenomenon  or  influence ;  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
find  from  Fausanias  that  on  the  western  coast  of  Lako- 
nike,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Phoenician  settlement 
in  Kythera,*^  was  '  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Ino.  •  They 
prophesy  when  asleep,  since  the  goddess  answers  those 
who  consult  her  by  dreams.  Bronze  statues  stand  in  the 
uncovered  part  of  the  temple,  one  of  Paphie  and  the  other 
of  Helios.  Water,  too,  pleasant  to  drink,  flows  from  a 
sacred  fount,  and  they  call  it  the  Fount  of  the  Moon.^ 
Paphie  is  not  a  divinity  of  the  country.'  *  Here  we  have 
a  Semitic  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Paphie, 
who,  as  Fausanias  truly  observes,  is  not  a  native  divinity, 
but  Kyprc^enes,  the  Kypros-bom;  and  as  Aphrodite 
Anadyomene,  Venus  Eising-from-the-sea,^  has  landed,  like 
Dionysos,  a  stranger  in  Aryan  regions.^  Ino,  the  dream- 
giving  goddess,  stands  in  this  temple,  as  in  the  myth  we 
have  been  considering,  by  the  side  of  Helios-Adiamas. 
The  Moon  as  the  queen  of  night,  and  especially  in  her 
phase  as  Hekate-Selene,  presides  over  dreams ;  and  die  ill 
eflects  of  evil  dreams  were  not  unnaturally  supposed  to 
be  dispelled  by  the  sun.  Thus  Klytemnestra  is  repre- 
sented as  relating  her  terrible  dream  to  Helios,  in  his 
character  of  Apotropaios,  the  Averter-of-evil ;  ^  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  Homerik  '  people  of  dreams '  live  near 

^  MS.  Oommentary  on  the  Phai-  *  As  to  the  Semitic  character  of 

<^*  Aphrodite,  who  is  pressed  into  the 

*  Of.  Pans.  i.  14.  seryice  of  the  Natural  Phenomena 
'  Of.  Account  of  the  Lake  of  Ino,  Theory  as  one   of  its   innumeroos 

Pans.  iii.  23,  Dawn-goddesses,  vide  Juvmttu  Mun^ 

*  Pans.  iii.  26.  di,  311-17. 

*  Of.  Pans.  u.  1.  '  Soph.  Jgfeto.  424. 
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the  flowings  of  Ocean  and  the  Leukadian,  or  White  Rock/ 
which  may  have  some  connection  with  Leukothee,  the 
White-goddess.  The  sacred  fount  still  connects  Ino, 
who  as  the  moon  rules  the  sea,  with  water  and  she  takes 
refuge  witJi  her  horrid  child  in  the  deep,  in  the  same  way 
as  Dionysos  when  flying  from  the  wrath  of  Lykourgos ; 
for  all  these  Semitic  divinities,  Dionysos,  Poseidon,  Aphro- 
dite, Hephaistos,  and  the  rest,  are  connected  with  water, 
as  having  come  across  it  to  Hellaa  from  the  East.  So, 
similarly,  Europe,  the  '  broad -faced  moon,'  *  and  sister  of 
Kadmos,  and  who  is  another  phase  of  Ino,  is  borne  over 
the  sea  on  the  back  of  the  mystic  bull.  Again,  Ino,  as 
the  moon  and  moon  influence,  is  naturally  hostile  to  Helle 
the  bright  nymph  whose  life  is  only  sustained  by  the  light 
of  Helios.  Thus  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory,  though 
to  a  far  less  extent,  enters  into  and  illustrates  Semitic  My- 
thology as  well  as  Aryan  ;  but  here  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  a  subtle  and  delicate  underlying  Euemerism,  which 
speaks  of  the  clash  of  creeds  and  the  contests  of  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  of  the  movements  and  character- 
istics of  the  ever-varying  phenomena  of  nature.  Again, 
Ino  with  the  in&nt  Melikertes  is  a  representative  of  the 
Mother  and  Child ;  but  this  is  too  wide  a  field  of  mytho- 
logy to  enter  on  here,  suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  Moon- 
queen  of  night  is  the  mother  of  the  young  sun  of  the 
coming  day,  and  was  represented  in  this  character  as  a 
crescent  forming  part  of  a  circle.  Creuzer,  who  has 
noticed  the  phase  of  Ino  as  a  fostering  mother,  for  in  illus- 
tration of  this  and  of  the  identity  of  Melikertes  and 
Dionysos,  it  was  Ino  who  in  the  mythic  l^end  nurtured 
the  latter  when  an  infent  after  his  mother's  death,'  com- 
pares her  with  Juno,  Juno  Matuta,  the  matronly  dawn- 
goddess,  and  remarks  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the 

'  Od.  xxiv.  11.  •  *  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  16. 

>  ApoUod.  iii.  4 ;  m^,  IlL  i.  1. 
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morning  light.^  In  this  case  the  name  Ino  will  be  Aryan, 
as  Juno  undoubtedly  is,  and  appears  to  be  connected 
with  Zeus  and  many  other  familiar  appellations.^  Ino  has 
been  hastily  identified  with  lo,'  but  this,  though  tempting, 
as  their  lunar  characters  are  so  harmonious,  is  doubtless 
incorrect.  Creuzer  well  observes  that  most  of  the  ideas 
connected  with  these  limar  divinities  spring  firom  *  the 
Phoenician  colony  in  Boiotia.'  * 

One  last  glimpse  of  Ino  shall  pourtray  her  in  her  most 
favourable  phase.^  We  have  seen  how  she  becomes 
Leukothee  the  White-goddess,  as  the  Semitic  moon  is 
Lebanah  the  Pale- shiner,  as  distinguished  from  the  burn- 
ing golden  Tammuz.  Whilst  the  tempest-tossed,  much- 
enduring,  Odysseus  is  driven  wearily  on  his  raft  through 
the  raging  seas,  the  gentle  Ino,  once  mortal  but  now  a 
partaker  of  the  honour  of  the  gods,  beholds  and  pities 
him.  He  had  recently  seen  in  the  far  distance  the 
shadowy  mountains  of  the  happy  Phaiakian  land,  rising 
like  a  shield  from  the  dark  sea.  But  Poseidon,  on  his 
return  from  Aithiopia,  spies  the  injurer  of  his  savage  son 
the  Kyklops,  and  with  his  trident  stirs  up  the  latent  fury 
of  the  waves,  covers  earth  and  heaven  with  gloomy 
clouds,  and  lets  loose  the  winds.  Then,  as  the  Poet  par- 
ticularly notices,  *  Night  started  from  heaven,'  i.e.  she 
sprang  from  the  vast  black  mass  of  clouds  above,  that 
rained  down  darkness  on  the  deep.  The  distant  moun- 
tains disappear  in  the  vortex  of  gloom,  the  raft  is  carried 
hither  and  thither,  and  Odysseus  is  hurled  from  it  into 
the  sea :  painfully  he  rises  and  clings  to  it  again,  but,  as 
in  the  storm  in  Adria,  hope  has  fled  ;  all  the  bright  lights 
of  heaven  are  darkened  over  him,  no  star  is  visible ;  when 

.   ^  Si/fnbolikundMytholoffiefX,5S6;  ^mtw,  i.  354. 

cf.  ibid.    iv.  269;    vii.  404;    Oen,         *  Olem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  21,  and 

xxxiii.  14y  *  The  precioua  things  put  many  moderns, 
forth  by  the  moon.'  *  Symb.  iv.  236. 

»  Of.  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Na-         *  Od.  v.  333-63. 
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middenly  the  silver  arrow  of  Artemis  pierces  the  gloom, 
*  from  one  lonely  cloud  the  Moon  rains  out  her  beams, 
and  heaven  is  overflowed.'  '  The  White-goddess,  daughter 
of  Kadmos,  Ino,  with-beauliful-ankle,^  saw  him/  As  the 
rising  moon  '  she  came  up  from  the  deep/  according  to 
mythic  tradition  near  the  coast  of  Messenia,^  *  and  sat  on 
the  raft,*  i.e.  illumined  it  with  her  rays.*  Her  appearing 
and  disappearing  above  the  sea  and  through  the  darkness 
is  compared  to  the  flight  of  a  gannet  or  some  other  kind 
of  sea-bird,  and  the  simile  shows  that  the  goddess  was 
imagined  by  the  poet  as  a  being  generally  above  water, 
although  closely  connected  with  the  sea.  The  friendly 
Ino  foreteUs  the  escape  of  Odysseus,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
she  is  possessed  of  prophetic  power,*  urges  him  to  leave 
the  raft  and  escape  by  swimming ;  and,  lastly,  makes  him 
a  present  of  her  *  immortal  kredemnon  *  to  spread  under 
his  breast,  wearing  which  he  cannot  perish.  *  Thus 
having  spoken,  the  goddess  gave  him  [Milton  says  she 
has  "  lovely  hands,"]  the  kredemnon^  and  she  back  again 
into  the  bilowing  sea  sank,'  the  term  employed  is  used 
of  the  setting  sun  or  stars, '  like  a  gannet ;  and  the  black 
wave  concealed  her.*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  to 
Odysseus  on  the  raft  the  Moon  would  appear  to  sink  in 
the  sea  when  the  waves  dashing  up  high  around  and 
joining  the  dark  above  concealed  her  from  him.  Fearing 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  goddess,  he  clings  to  the  raft, 
which  is  at  length  broken  in  pieces  by  the  waves,  and 
Odysseus,  after  having  been  two  nights  and  two  days  in 
the  deep,  at  length,  by  the  assistance  of  Athene  and  the 
kredemnon^  gains  the  friendly  shore.     What,  then,  was  the 

*  Of.  Jcb^  xxxi.  26,  <  The  moon  lay  listening  on  the  mountains.' 

iraUdng  in  brightness.'  ^  As  the  moon  is  connected  with 

'  Pans.  iv.  34.  the  chanj^  of  many  natural  pheno- 

'  Of.  <  How  sweet  the  moonlight  mena  which  her  phases  foretell.  Vide 

sleeps  upon  this  bank.'    '  The  chaste  Babylonian    lunar   portents.    Tram. 

IMan,  bright  with  beauty  and  delight,  Soc.  Bib,  Archaeol,  iii.  210  et  teq. 
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^ft  of  Leukothee  ?  The  Kredemnon,  or  Headband,  was  a 
kind  of  scarf  or  flowing  veil  which  was  fastened  to  any 
covering  for  the  head  and  descended  over  the  shoulders. 
It  would  naturally  be  unsuitable  for  violent  exercise,  and 
so  Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  lay  aside  their  kredemna 
when  about  to  play  at  ball.^  Several  distinct  ideas 
appear  to  unite  in  this  incident  of  the  story.  Thus,  the 
moon-scarf  which  Ino  throws  to  Odysseus  is  the  Kne  of 
waving  light  across  the  waters  coming  from  around  her 
face,  and  by  means  of  which  he  may  find  his  way  to  land. 
But  her  crescent  horns  of  light  are  the  peculiar  ornament 
of  the  Moon  as  a  female  goddess,  and  this  emblem  of  lo- 
Ino  is  connected  with  the  mystic  boat  or  ship  of  the 
homed  XJasi,  which  brings  us  round  again  to  the  coffin  of 
Uasar,  and  the  chests  of  the  Mysteries.^  It  would  be  too 
far  a  departure  fi'om  the  immediate  subject  to  analyse 
these  various  ideas  as  connected  with  the  lunar  goddess, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  a  fostering  mother,  Juno-Matuta,  her 
mystic  Hfe-boat  preserves  all,  as  somewhat  similarly  the 
Kamic  divinities  sail  over  the  mysterious  ocean  in  the 
boat  of  the  Sun,  which  the  struggles  of  the  wicked  serpent 
Apap  threaten  to  overturn.*  Euripides  wrote  a  tragedy 
entitled  InOj  of  which  Stobaios,  who  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  partial  to  his  writings,  has  preserved  some 
ifragments.  Nonnos  also,  that  diligent  student  of  Diony- 
siak  legends,  has  treated  of  her  and  Athamas  at  length.* 

The  Omophagia  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionjrsos 
as  Omophagos,  Omadios,  or  Omestes,  the  Raw-flesh-eater, 
Zeus  the  Glutton,  and  possibly  was  rather  an  important 
part  of  the  Agrionia  and  similar  celebrations  than  a  distinct 
festival.  In  earlier  times  men  were  torn  in  pieces  at  it ; 
in  later  ages,  goats,  whose  entrails  were  devoured  by  the 

>  Od,  vi.  100.  Eg^,  40, 

^  Of.  gup,  v.  V.  4.  *  Nwmosy  y,  198,  ix.  x.  xxatix.  104, 

»  Ooo^r,  Serpent  Myths  of  Ariciewt      etc. 
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phrensied  worshippers.  When  speaking  of  the  myth  of 
Zagreus/  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  discerption 
and  its  mystic  significance.  '  In  the  Mysteries/  says 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  *  the  Bakchik  votaries  perform 
orgies  in  honour  of  the  phrensied  Dionysos,  exciting  their 
sacred  madness  with  the  eating  of  raw  flesh.'  ^  Euripides, 
as  noticed,  describes  Bionysos  as  *  hunting  for  the  blood 
of  goat-slaughter,  a  raw-eaten  delight,'  *  and  in  another 
place,  speaks  of  the  mystics  as  '  fulfilling  the  life  oi  the 
night-wandering  Zagreus  and  the  raw-flesh-eating  feasts.'* 
The  Trieterika  was  a  Triennial  Festival  in  honour  of 
the  god  '  and  one  legend  stated  that  he  instituted  it  on  his 
return  firom  India,  his  expedition  thither  having  occupied 
three  years.'^  A  similar  festival  was  held  in  honour  of 
his  fellow  Semitic  divinity,  Poseidon,®  who  was  also  almost 
equally  conspicuous  for  his  raw-flesh-eating  propensities.'' 
Euripides  speaks  of '  the  raving  Satyrs  '  as  having  '  added 
the  dances  of  the  Triennial  Festivals  in  which  Dionysos 
rejoices ; '  ®  and  Virgilius  says  of  the  deceived  Dido,  *  she 
rages  with  reason  overthrown,  and  inflamed  wanders 
wildly  (bacchatur)  through  the  whole  city  :  as  a  Thyiad^ 
aroused  by  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites,  when  the 
Triennial  Orgies  spur  her  on  as  she  hears  the  cry  of 
Bacchus  and  Cithaeron  at  night  calls  her  with  uproar.'  *^ 
This  Festival  appears  to  have  obtained  widely  through 
Hellas,  and  was  even  carried  into  Skythia  by  Hellenik 
colonists.  ^^  It  took  place  in  winter,  when  Dionysos 
Antheus,  the  Blooming,  is  dead  and  the  earth  is  stripped 
of  its  luxuriant  vegetation.^^  As  the  fierce  wind  tears  ofi* 
the  withering  leaves,   the  firantic  votaries    can    wildly 

>  Inf.  IX.  vi.  >  Sup.  TV.  iii.  2. 

*  Protrnft.  ii.  12.  •  Of.   Ais.   Hept.  epi   The.  493 ; 

*  Bak.  189.  Hippomedon  '  raves  for  fight  like  a 

*  Sup.  IV.  iii.  5.  Thnad.' 

*  Vide  inf.  IX.  vii.  Indoletn,  »^  Am.  iv.  800-3. 

*  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  69.  "  Herod,  iv.  108. 

'  Cf.  Diod.  xi.  21 ;  xiii.  86.  "  Cf.  Creuzer,  SynUfolik,  iv.  187. 
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lament  for  the  temporary  suppression  of  that  base  earth- 
life  which  the  Apostle  styles  psychikoa}  A  Bakchik 
devotee,  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  would  rather 
enter  into  swine  ^  than  be  altogether  divorced  from 
matter.® 


Subsection  III. — Other  Festivals  of  th£  God. 

The  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Dionysos  Lampter  at  the 
Athenian  Anthesteria  have  already  been  noticed,  and  a 
similar  ritual  prevailed  in  Sikyonia.  During  the  Festival 
of  the  Lampteria  at  Pellene  the  torch-bearing  votaries 
entered  the  temple  at  night  and  placed  bowls  of  wine 
throughout  the  city.*  At  Sikyon  itself  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent statue  of  the  god,  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  near  it 
statues  of  Bakchai  of  white  stone.  The  Sikyonians  had 
also  other  mysterious  statues,  evidently  Kabeirik,  which 
on  the  eve  of  the  annual  festival  of  Dionysos  Lampter, 
they  used  to  carry  into  his  temple  with  lighted  torches, 
singing  hymns.  The  chief  of  the  procession  of  statues 
was  called  Bakcheios,  the  Exciter-to-phrensy.  '  Andro- 
damas  the  son  of  Fhlias  dedicated  this,  and  a  statue 
called  Lysios  follows,  which  Phanes  the  Theban,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Pythia,  brought  from  Thebai.'  ^  Phlias, 
we  are  told,  was  the  *  son  of  Dionysos.'  ^  All  this  is 
history,  though  not  exactly  in  the  simple  sense  in  which 
good  Pausanias  received  it.^  Phlias,  son  of  Dionysos,  is 
merely  Dionysos  in  his  phase  as  Phleon  or  Phloios,  the 


^  Jude,  19. 

'  Of.  inf,  VIII.  i.  Choiropsalaa, 

»  Vide  III/.  Vm.  i.  Trietenkos. 

*  Paus.  vii.  27. 

»  Ibid.  u.  7.  •  Ibid.  6. 

^  'After  belief  in  classic  legends 
as  entirely  true,  there  comes  repudia- 
tion of  them  as  entirely  false :  now 
prized  as  historical  fact,  they  are  now 


thrown  aside  rs  nothing  but  fiction. 
Both  of  these  judgments  are  likely  to 
prove  erroneous.  Being  sure  that 
the  momentum  of  reaction  will  carry 
opinion  too  far,  we  may  conclude 
that  these  legends  are  neither  whoUj 
true  nor  wholly  untrue^'  (H.  Spencer, 
The  Ptinciples  of  Soctoloffy,  No.  40, 
Appendix). 
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fullness  or  overflowing  of  the  life  or  generative  powers 
of  the  world ;  for  Dionysos,  as  Pindaros  notes,  is  *  lord 
and  first  cause  of  the  whole  humid  nature.'  ^  So  K.  O, 
Miiller  observes,  *  Phlias  is  nothing  else  than  the  country 
[a  part  of  Arkadia]  personified,  the  name  being  derived 
from  phles  or phlidas^  and  signifying  "  damp,"  or  "  abound- 
ing in  springs,"  which  appellation  was  full  merited  by  the 
nature  of  the  spot.  Hence  Phlias  was  with  more  reason 
called  the  son  of  Bacchus.'  *  Androdamas,  the  Man^ 
slayer,  or  Man-subduer,  is  either  another  phase  of  the 
god,  who  as  we  have  seen  was  truly  a  man-slaying 
divinity,  or  a  personification  of  the  power  which  first 
introduced  the  Bakchik  ritual  into  Sikyonia.  Andro- 
damas, we  are  told,  dedicated  the  statue  of  Dionysos  as 
the  Exciter-to-phrensy,  and  Phanes  the  Theban  brought 
from  Thebai  another  statue  of  the  god  in  his  opposite 
phase,  Lysios  the  Soothing,  or  Delivering-from-care,  the 
Latin  liber.  Phanes  the  Theban  is  only  Dionysos  again 
in  hisfamihar  phase,  as  Phanes  the  Spirit-of-the~apparent; 
and  the  whole  account  resolves  itself  into  a  relation  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Dionysiak  cult  from  Thebai,  '  mother- 
city  of  the  Bakchai.'  Bakcheios,  Lysios,  Phlias,  Andro- 
damas, Phanes,  are  all  phases  of  the  plastic  and  Protean 
Dionysos ;  and  thus  understood,  the  story  is  true  history, 
and  afibrds  a  good  instance  of  that  finer  kind  of  Euemer- 
ism  against  which  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised.  The 
symbolism  of  these  Festivals  has  been  already  illustrated, 
and  the  Dionysiak  tragic  choruses  of  Sikyon  have  also 
been  noticed.'  The  Bakchik  ritual  at  Korinthos  was 
very  similar,  and  there  was  also  a  special  festival  of  the 
god  at  Patrai.'* 

Li  Ellis,  as  noticed,^  Dionysos  was  especially  revered, 

'  iSup.  m.  i.  1.  *  Pau8.  vii.  19. 

»  Dwic  Race,  i.  1)2.  *  Sup,  subeec.  iL 

'  Sup.  UI.  i.  2. 
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and  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Elean  Dionysiak 
Festival  of  the  Thyia,  when  empty  wine-vessels  were 
mysteriously  tilled,  and  also  to  the  Elean  worship  of 
Dionysos  as  Axiokersos. 

Arkadia,  also,  had  several  special  Bakchik  Festivals, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  held  at 
Kynaitha,  when  men,  anointed  with  fat,  carried  on  their 
shoulders  to  his  temple  a  bull,  which  Dionysos  himself 
was  supposed  to  inspire  them  to  select.^  The  bull 
apparently  was  a  type  of  the  god  himself,  whose  tauric 
connection  is  everywhere  conspicuous.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kynaitha  were  noted  for  their  wild  and  dissolute 
character.*  At  Alea,  in  north-eastern  Arkadia,  was 
celebrated  a  Dionysiak  Festival  at  which  women  were 
scouiged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spartan  youths 
suffered  in  honour  of  Artemis  Orthia.*  The  cult  of  these 
two  savage  divinities  thus  exactly  corresponded.  There 
were  also  the  Ddonysia  Arkadika,  when  the  Arkadian 
youth  yearly  celebrated  the  god  with  dances  and  games, 
and  songs  chiefly  taken  from  the  two  great  dithyrambic 
bards  Philoxenos  of  Kythera,  B.C.  435-380,  and  Timo- 
theos  of  Miletos,  B.C.  446-357.  The  Festival  was  held 
in  the  theatre  at  Megalopolis,  which  was  the  largest  in 
Hellas;*  and  our  chief  authority  on  the  subject  is  the 
historian  Polybios,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,^  and 
whose  statue  stood  on  a  pillar  in  the  forum.^  The 
Festival  is  uninteresting  in  the  present  connection,  since 
possessing  no  great  antiquity,  it  is  not  illustrative  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  god.  The  two  favourite  Megalo- 
politan  Poets  are  comparatively  modern,  and  the  place 
itself  is  almost  the  youngest  of  ancient  Hellenik  cities.^ 
Argolis,  the  stronghold  of  the  Aryan  Here,  the  bitter 

»  Paus,  viii.  18.  »  Polyb.  It.  8. 

»  Polyb.  iv.  3.  «  Paus.  viu.  30. 

»  PauB.  viii.  23.  f  Of.  Ibid.  viu.  27. 
*  Ibid,  u,  28;  viii.  32. 
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enemy  of  Dionysos  as  noticed,  for  a  long  time  wholly 
abstained  from  his  worship.^  The  contest  between  the 
rival  cults  is  displayed  in  a  lively  manner  in  the  mythic 
history.  Here  smites  Dionysos  with  madness,*  on  which 
he  similarly  afflicts  the  Argeian  women  for  neglect  of  his 
rites,  according  to  Hesiodos.^  They  are  at  length  cured 
by  the  wise  seer  Melampous,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  learnt 
the  Phoenician  ritual  of  the  god  from  Kadmos  and  his 
companions ;  *  and  who  in  the  legend  drives  the  fiuntic 
Bakchik  votaries  over  the  border  as  far  as  Sikyon,^ 
which,  as  has  been  just  noticed,  was  a  great  Dionysiak 
centre.  Dionysos,  who  had  similarly  smitten  Antiope  at 
Thebai  for  being  connected  with  the  punishment  of  his 
votary  Dirke,^  emerges  from  the  contest  completely 
triumphant,  and  his  hierophant  Melampous  succeeds  to 
a  third  of  the  realm ;  and  so,  in  later  times,  the  cult  is 
found  firmly  implanted  in  the  country.  Thus  at  Lerne 
near  Aigos,  famous  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
mythic  contest  between  Herakles  and  the  Hydra,  was 
a  celebrated  Festival  called  the  Lernaia,  in  honour  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Dionysos,  whose  connected 
worship  I  shall  notice  subsequently.^  The  mythical 
poet  Philammon,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Homeros,  according  to  tradition  first  instituted 
the  Lernaian  Mysteries,  but  they  had  been  remodelled  in 
comparatively  modern  times.  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
the  Alkyonian,  or  Kingfisher's,  Pool,  through  which, 
according  to  Argeian  local  tradition,  Dionysos  descended 
to  Hades,  to  bring  up  Semele.*  The  habits  of  the  king- 
fisher seem  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  :  the  beautiful 
little  bird  sits  watching  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  *  at 
length,  attracted  by  a  floating  insect,  a  fish  rises  to  take 

»  Sup.  IV.  iii.  4.  *  Of.  PauB.  ii.  18. 

«  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  •  Paus.  ix.  17. 

*  Apud  Apollod.  ii.  2.  ''  Inf.  eec.  ii. 

*  Sup,  V.  V.  2.  «  Of.  ApoUod.  iu.  6, 
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the  prize ;  at  that  instant,  like  a  shot,  down  descends  the 
glittering  bird,  the  crystal  water  scarcely  bubbling  with 
its  plunge ;  the  next  moment  it  re-appears,  bearing  its 
victim  in  its  beak.'  ^     There  may,  however,  be  other 
allusions  in  the  name  which  is  also  connected  with  the 
Pleiad  AJkyone,   beloved  by  the  Phoenician  Poseidon. 
This  mysterious  pool  was  about  seventy  feet  in  diameter, 
and  apparently  circular  in  foim ;  it  was  reported  to  be 
bottomless,  Nero  having  in  vain  attempted  to  gauge  the 
depth,  and  to  have  an  undercurrent  which  drew  down 
swimmers.     Pausanias  concludes  his  account  of  it  by 
remarking,  *  But  of  the  Dionysiak  rites  which  are  yearly 
performed  by  it  at  night  it  is  not  lawfiil  for  me  to  write 
to  all/*    Ploutarchos  is  less  reticent,  and  seems  to  allude 
to  the  Bakohik  ritual  of  this  mysterious  lake  in  the 
remarkable  passage  where  he  says,  *  Among  the  Argeioi 
the  god  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ox-sprung  Dionysos, 
and  they  summon  him  by  trumpet  from  the  water,  while 
they  throw  down  a  lamb  into  the  abyss  to  the  Gate- 
keeper,' i.e.  Kerberos,  or  A'ldoneus,  as  Pylartes  Guardian- 
of-the-gate,  like  Poseidon  Pylaochos,  'and  they  conceal 
the   trumpets  in  thrysos-staves.' ^    The  whole  circum- 
stance forms  an  exact  and  singular  parallel  to  the  account 
of  Herodotos  of  the  similar  Kamic  ritual.     ^  Here,  in  this 
precinct  of  Minerva  [Neith]  at  Sais,  is  the  burial-place  of 
one  whom  I  think  it  not  right  to  mention  in  such  a  con- 
nection.    There  are  also  some  large  stone  obelisks  in  the 
enclosure,  and  there  is  a  lake  near  them  adorned  with  an 
edging  of  stone.     In  form  it  is  circular,  and  in  size,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  about  equal  to  the  lake  in  Delos  called  "  the 
Hoop."     On  this  lake  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  represent 
by  night  his  sufferings  whose  name  I  refrain  from  men- 
tioning, and  this  representation  they  call  tlieir  Mysteries. 

»  Martin,  IHct.  Museum,  I  297  j  «  Paiw.  ii.  37. 

Gosee,  Kat  Hist.  ii.  49.  '  Peri  1$,  JXXY. 
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I  know  well  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedmgs  in  these 
ceremonies,  but  they  shall  not  pass  my  lips.  The 
daughters  of  Danaus  brought  these  rites  from  Egypt,  and 
taught  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women  of  the  Peloponnese. 
Afterwards  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorians,  the  rites 
perished.  Only  in  Arcadia,  where  the  natives  remained, 
and  were  not  compelled  to  migrate,  their  observance 
continued.'^  It  is  just  possible,  but  very  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  Dionysiak  ritual  of  lake  Alkyone  was 
copied  in  late  historic  times  from  the  Kamic  ceremonial 
at  Sa :  we  have,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  Pausanias  would  doubtless  have  men- 
tioned such  a  remarkable  adoption  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  context  implies  that  the  connection  between 
the  god,  the  lake,  and  the  locality  generally,  had  existed 
from  ancient  times.  The  Peloponnesos,  according  to 
Herodotos,  was  impregnated  before  the  Dorik  invasion 
with  Eamic  and  Phoenician  rites,  and  the  former  ritual 
after  this  event  perished,  except  in  Arkadia.  But  this 
statement  must  evidently  be  accepted  with  some  modifica- 
tion, for  even  admitting  the  historical  character  of  the 
invasion,  it  could  in  the  nature  of  things  have  only  pro- 
duced a  partial,  not  an  absolute,  alteration  in  religious 
observances.  This  particular  district  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  was  peculiarly  connected  with 
Danaos,  and  not  far  distant  was  a  spot  called  the  Land- 
ing-place, which  was  traditionally  the  exact  locality  where 
Danaos  landed  with  his  children.*  Now  we  have  seen 
that  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
Hellas  received  the  Dionysiak  ritual  from  Kam  in  very 
early  times,*  but  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observes, '  There  is  every  reason  to 

'  Ilerod.  ii.  170-1.  »  Paua.  u.  38. 

»  Sup.  V.  V.  4. 
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suppose  that  Danaos  was  a  Phoenician.  That  in  the  later 
tradition  he  stands  for  an  Egyptian  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  consider  how  the  two  countries  melted  into 
one  another,  in  the  view  of  the  early  Greeks,  like  a  con- 
cave line  of  bays  upon  a  coast  trending  towards  a  distant 
horizon ;  and  while  Phoenician  vessels  were  the  channel 
of  communication,  Phoenicia  itself  was,  before  the  time 
of  the  Troica,  deeply  charged  with  Egyptian  elements. 
M.  Benan  has  found  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tripoli  called  Dannie  or  Dyanniyeh.  Again,  Pausanias 
tells  us  that  there  stood  at  the  reputed  landing-place  of 
Danaos,  on  the  Argive  coast,  a  temple  of  Poseidon  Gene- 
sios,  an  association  which  at  once  assigns  to  that  person- 
age a  Phoenician  origin.'  ^  This  exact  accordance  between 
the  ritual  of  Argolis  and  £am,  the  circular  lakes,  the 
annual  nightly  celebration  in  honour  of  the  suffering  god, 
its  occult  nature,  and  the  pious  reticence  of  Herodotos 
and  Pausanias,  necessitates  the  identity  of  the  two  wor- 
ships. Either  the  one  was  a  copy  of  the  other,  or  both 
came  from  a  common  source ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  Sa  copied  Alkyone,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  imagine  that  Alkyone  copied  Sa.  This 
very  ritual,  Herodotos  tells  us,  was  introduced  by  the 
daughters  of  Danaos  centuries  before  his  time ;  and  was 
celebrated,  says  Pausanias,  near  the  exact  spot  where 
Danaos  was  said  to  have  landed,  and  lastly  Danaos  him- 
self proves  to  be  a  Phoenician.  Whether  there  ever 
really  was  any  particular  Phoenician  immigrant  of  the 
name  is  utterly  unimportant;  the  historical  fact  which 
the  legend  imphes  is  the  truly  important  matter,  and 
here  as  everywhere  we  find  fresh  proof  of  the  Oriental 
charactei:  and  of  the  identity  of  the  various  phases  of 
this  suffering  and  mysterious  divinity.  The  nature  of 
his  sufferings  has  already  been  partly  illustrated,  and  this 

'  Juomtus  Mundi,  136. 
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portion  of  the  myth  will  be  again  referred  to.^  At 
Larymna  in  Boiotia  was  a  temple  ot  the  god  near  a  some- 
what similar  lake.^ 

At  Hermione  in  Eastern  Argolis  was  'a  shrine  of 
Dionysos  Melanaigis.  To  this  divinity  musical  contests 
are  yearlx  celebrated,  and  swimming  and  sailing  matches 
with  prizes  are  established.  And  therQ  is  a  temple  of 
Artemis  sumamed  Iphigenaia,  and  a  bronze  Poseidon 
having  one  foot  upon  a  dolphin.'  ^  There  was  a  tale  con- 
nected with  the  Attik  Festival  of  the  Apatourea,  so  called 
from  apatSj  *  deceit,'  that  Eang  Melanthos,  who  succeeded 
Thymoites  the  last  of  the  hne  of  Theseus,  when  about  to 
engage  in  single  combat  with  Xanthos,  king  of  Boiotia, 
pretended  to  see  behind  the  latter  a  man  dad  in  a  black 
goat-skin,  melanaigis^  and  when  Xanthos  turned  round  to 
look,  treacherously  slew  him.  The  epithet  is  abo  used 
by  Floutarchos  when  describing  dark  red  wine,  and  is 
thus  doubly  connected  with  the  god  as  relating  both  to 
the  wine  and  the  wine-skin,  and  the  Bakchik  goat  But 
from  the  somewhat  singular  circumstance  that  aquatic 
contests  took  place  in  honour  ot  Dionysos,  we  may  also 
understand  the  term  in  the  Aischylian  sense  as  meaning 
Wrapped-in-dark-storms.*  Dionysos  seldom  appears  as 
a  distinctly  marine  divinity,  except  when  regarded  as  a 
stranger  who  has  come  to  Hellas  over  the  sea,  but  per- 
haps we  have  here  a  representation  of  the  sun  above  the 
sea  shrouded  or  surrounded  with  shaggy  storm  clouds,  a 
lurid  Melikarthos,^  to  whom  the  sailor  sacrifices  with 
trembling  heart  The  sportive  aquatic  contests  of  Her- 
mione, changed  in  nature  and  associations,  may  embody 
the  last  recollections  of  the  great  western  explorations  of 


*  Inf.  IX.  yL  giB  Erinys/  the  Vedic  SaraQTu ;  Poub. 
'  PauB.  IX.  23.  1.  28;  ako  Ais.  Choe,  692;  where 
'  Ibid.  ii.  35.  aiffia  is  equivalent  to  storm-blast. 

*  Of.  Hqft.  epi  The.e&0','  MeUuuu-         *  Cf.  Sanchou,  ii.  15. 
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the  Phoenician  Sun-god  and  his  followers ;  ^  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  when  the  Herakles  of  Hellas  was  identified 
with  the  Herakles  of  Tzur,  the  son  of  Alkmene  was  made 
to  travel  over  the  regions  of  Phoenician  exploration,* 
and  so  naturally  came  to  be  considered  by  the  later 
Pagans  as  a  solar  divinity  whose  Twelve  Labours  indicated 
his  passage  through  the  zodiacal  signs.  Hard  by  the 
shrine  of  Dionysos  Melanaigis,  stands  the  temple  of  his 
grim  consort  Artemis  Taurike,  and  also  a  third  Oriental 
divinity  Poseidon,  connected  like  Melikertes  with  the 
dolphin.  According  to  one  legend,  among  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Dionysiak  cult  in  Argolis  was  the  great 
Argeian  hero  Perseus,  This  may  at  first  sight  seem 
singular,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  son  of  Danae,  but 
similarly  Pentheus  was  the  grandson  of  Kadmos,  and  as 
will  readily  be  acknowledged,  it  is  very  rarely  that  all 
the  members  of  a  large  family  agree  in  their  religious 
opinions.  If  Perseus  be  a  phase  of  the  Aryan  Sun-god,* 
the  myth  still  more  clearly  resolves  itself  into  a  contest 
between  the  supporters  of  rival  divinities.  The  Bakchik 
host  arrived  in  Argos,  '  from  the  islands  of  the  Aigaion,' 
and  this  invasion  is  distinct  from  that  in  the  time  of 
Melampous  before  noticed,  and  which  occurred  about  a 
generation  earlier  according  to  mythic  chronology.  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Dionysos  was  defeated,  and  many 
of  the  Bakchai,  including  Ariadne,  were  slain.  But  this 
victory  was,  like  the  ill-omened  success  of  Lykourgos, 
ultimately  followed'  by  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Dionysiak  cult.  Near  Argos  was  *  the  shrine  of  Dionysos 
of  Krete,'  the  country  of  the  Minotauros.  '  They  say  that 
after  he  had  warred  with  Perseus,  and  had  laid  aside  his 
hostility,  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  Argeians,  and 

^  Vide  m/.  XI.  i.  »  *  Pereeus,  the  Sun '   (SchoL  in 

*  Vide  George  Smith,  The  Cassite-      Lykophron). 
rides. 
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that  this  selected  glebe  was  assigned  to  him.  And  it  was 
afterwards  named  the  glebe  of  Kresios  [the  Kretan], 
because  he  here  buried  Ariadne  when  she  died.  Near 
the  shrine  of  Dionysos  is  that  of  Aphrodite  Ouranie/  * 
Dionysos  is  here  again  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Great 
Goddess,  Mother  of  the  East,  of  whom  Artemis  Orthia, 
who  also  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood,^  is  only  a 
special  phase.*  Another  peculiar  Argeian  Festival  in 
honour  of  the  god  was  called  Turbe,  Disorder  ;  *  and  its 
character  was  similar  to  those  Attik  celebrations  which 
have  been  referred  to. 

In  Lakonike  ^  nothing  is  known  of  any  sumptuous  or 
regular  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Bacchus,'  ^  but  his  wor- 
ship, though  in  a  minor  degree,  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  had  in  the  mythical  period  driven  the 
women  frantic  for  resisting  his  cult.®  Thus  everywhere 
in  HeUas  we  meet  with  records  of  a  similar  struggle  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Dionysiak  ritual,  always  or  almost 
always  resulting  in  its  ultimate  triumph.  On  Mount 
Larision,  near  Gythion,  in  early  spring,  a  festival  was 
celebrated  to  Dionysos,  doubtless  as  Antheus  the  Bloom- 
ing, the  returning  beauty  and  budding  vigour  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  celebration  was 
instituted  in  consequence  of  a  ripe  grape  having  been 
found  on  the  mountain.^  At  Sparta  was  a  shrine  of 
Dionysos  Eolonatas ;  his  priestesses  the  Dionysiades  had 
a  special  ritual,  and  virgins  ran  a  race  in  his  honour.* 

No  special  Bakchic  festival  obtained  in  Messenia,  but 
various  Dionysiak  associations  are  connected  with  the 
country.     Thus  at  Korone  was  a  temple  and  statue  of  the 

1  PaoB.  ii.  23 ;  sup,  V.  vi.  '  ^lianus,  PoikUe  Historia,  iii  42 ; 

*  PftuB.  ii.  24.  Schol.  in  Aristoph,  Om.  963;  Eire. 
»  Vide  inf.  IX.  iii.  Table  of  Homed     1071 . 

Divinities  of  fJiePhoenicimirantheon,  ^  Paus.  iii.  22. 

*  Paufl.  ii.  24 ;  Miiller,  Doric  Race,  *  Ibid.  iii.   13 ;  Hesych.  in  voc. 
i.  418.  Dionynades, 

*  Miiller,  Doric  Race,  i.  418. 
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god,^  and  at  Kyparissia  was  a  fountain  which  sprang  from 
the  ground  when  Dionysos  struck  the  place  with  the 
thyrsos.* 

CJonnected  with  the  Dionysiak  cult  were  the  two 
Naxian  Festivals,  called  Ariadneia,  both  in  honour  of 
Ariadne,  and  representing  her  in  that  Janus-character 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  constantly  appears  in  Dionysos. 
One  of  these,  in  memory  of  her  happiness,  was  lively  and 
cheerful ;  the  other,  in  memory  of  her  woes,  solemn  and 
mournful.  She  was  also  said  to  have  died  at  Amathousios 
in  Kypros,  where  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  was  there  called  '  Aphrodite  Ariadne,'  circumstances 
illustrative  of  her  Semitic  character.^  The  connection 
between  Dionysos  and  Naxos  has  already  been  noticed.* 

At  Lesbos,  special  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
honour  of  Dionysos  Kephallen,  or  Of-the-head.  *  A  face 
made  of  oUve  wood  was  drawn  up  from  the  sea  in  the 
nets  of  the  fishermen  in  Methymne :  this  appeared"  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  divine,  but  was  foreign  and 
not  in  accordance  with  HeUenik  divinities.  Wherefore 
the  Methymnaians  asked  the  Pythia,  of  which  of  the  gods 
or  heroes  is  the  likeness ;  and  she  commanded  them  to 
revere  Dionysos  Kephallen.  On  this  account  the  Methym- 
naians keep  among  them  the  carved  head  from  the  sea, 
and  honour  it  with  sacrifices  and  prayers.'  ^ 

In  Sikelia  was  celebrated  a  nocturnal  Dionpiak 
Festival  called  Agrypnis,  Sleepless,  because  the  votaries 
watched  all  night  long.^  This  is  the  Naxian  cult  of 
Dionysos  Nyktelios,  the  Nightly,  alluded  to  by  Sophokles. 

There  was  also  a  Dionysiak  Festival  call^  the  Seme- 
leia,  already  noticed.^ 

Other  Festivals  of  the  god  were  the  Theoinia,  to  him 

»  Paus.  iv.  34.  *  Paus.  x.  19. 

*  Ibid.  36.  •  HesYch.  in  voc.  AgtypnU, 
»  Plout.  Theseus.  '  Sup.  III.  i.  1. 

*  Sup.  U.  i.  3. 
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as  the  Wine-god;  the  Neoinia,  when  the  new  wine  was 
tasted;  the  lobacheia,  which  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Eleusinian  Ritual ;  the  Haloa,  or  Festival  of 
the  Threshing-floor,  a  kind  of  Harvest  Thanksgiving  to 
Demeter  and  Dionysos,  as  bestowers  of  the  autumn- 
plenty  ;  ^  and  the  Ambrosia,  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  Lenaion  in  many  parts  of  Hellas.^  Ambrosia, 
the  principle  of  immortality,  is  in  Homeros  the  food  of 
the  gods,  and  in  later  writers  their  drink.  The  Festival 
may  have  merely  honoured  Dionysos  as  the  Wine-god, 
but  it  probably  possessed  a  deeper  significance,  and  his 
votaries  would  doubtless  adore  him  as  the  principle  and 
lord  of  vitality,  Karpios,  Antheus,  and  Erikepeios.  There 
was  also  a  grand  yearly  Dionysiak  Festival  with  games  in 
Ionia.* 

Lastly,  the  annual  Bakchik  Festival  at  Pamassos,  the 
connection  between  which  place  and  Dionysos  has  been 
already  referred  to,*  must  be  noticed.  *I  was  not 
able  to  understand,'  says  Pausanias,  *  on  what  account 
Homeros  calls  Panopeus,'  an  ancient  town  near  the 
Boiotik  frontier  of  Phokis,  *  Kallichoros,^  until  I  was 
informed  by  those  Attik  women  who  are  called.  Thyiades. 
The  Thyiades  axe  Attik  women  who  roam  wildly  about  at 
Pamassos  yearly,  and  they  and  the  Delphik  women  hold 
orgies  to  Dionysos ;  and  it  is  customary  for  these  Thyiades, 
along  the  road  from  Athenai  and  elsewhere,  and  among 
the  Panopeans,  to  perform  circling  dances ;  and  the  appel- 
lation of  Homeros  for  Panopeus  seems  to  have  reference 
to  the  choric  ^  dance  of  the  Thyiades.'  ^  *  Kallichoros,' 
Famed-for-the-beautiful-dance,  in  the  Homerik  passage 

*  It  18,  however,  to  be  oljeenred  *  Schol.  in  He«.  Erg,  kai  Hem. 

that  halas  also  means  the  disk  of  the  '  Strabo,  xiv.  1. 

Bun  or  moon,  and  the  festival  may  *  Sup,  IV.  iii.  2. 

have  had  a  solar  or  liinar  significance.  ^  Oa,  xi.  681. 

Ais.  Mept,  epi    The.  484,  usee  the  •  Or  '  circling.' 

term  of    the  vast  round   shield   of  '  Paus.  x.  4. 
Ilippomedon. 
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in  question,  has  been  considered  merely  an  Epik  form 
for  kaUichdros^  having-beautiful-places,  like  eurychoros, 
*  spacious/  an  Homerik  epithet  of  great  cities,  for 
eurychSros,'  This  may  be  so,  but  the  term  was  not  so 
understood  by  Pausanias,  himself  a  profound  student  of 
Homeros,  and  the  circumstance  he  mentions  throws  a 
singular  light  on  the  passage.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
unnatural  in  the  supposition  that  dances  in  honour  of 
ApoUon  or  Dionysos,  or  both,  may  have  been  celebrated 
along  the  road  from  Thebai,  suflSciently  early  to  be 
noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Odysseia.  The  sacred 
spring  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  called  Kallichoros,^  the 
Fount-of-the-beauteous-dance,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  passage  may  contain  a  distinct  Homerik  allusion  to 
the  Dionysiak  cult.  '  The  peaks  of  Parnassos  are  above 
the  clouds,  and  on  them  the  Thyiades  rave  to  Dionysos 
and  Apollon ; '  ^  as  Euripides  says,  '  You  shall  see  Diony- 
sos on  the  Delphik  rocks  bounding  with  torches  upon  the 
double-peaked  hill  top,  brandishing  and  shaking  the 
Bakchik  branch,  and  mighty  in  Hellas.'  * 

Such  were  the  principal  non-theatrical  Festivals  of 
Dionysos  in  Hellas,  and  their  combined  significance 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  were  in  honour  of  no  simple 
Wine-god,  and  represented  no  mere  rustic  merriment,  but 
almost  all  exhibit  more  or  less  strongly  a  Semitic  character, 
and  thus  harmonise  with  the  portraiture  of  the  son  of 
Semele  left  us  by  the  Theologers,  the  Lyric  and  Tragic 
Poets,  and  Herodotos.  We  will  next  view  the  god  as  he 
appears  in  other  phases  of  the  home  life  of  his  adopted 
country. 

^  Horn.  Hymn,  eis  Dem,  273 ;  Paiis.  ^  Paus.  x.  32.* 

^.  9  Bak.  30G-0. 


*  Qrote,  when  flpealdng  of  the  Dionysiak  ritnal,  strangely  Myt^  *  It  deserves  to  be  i«iaarfced 
that  tfw  Athenian  vomm  never  praettted  these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  ooiniuon  among 
the  rest  of  the  areeka.'  {Hist,  if  Qrrec*^  L  80). 
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SECTION  n. 

DIONYSOS  AT  ELEUSIS. 

Subsection  1. — The  Legend  of  the  Homerik  Hymn. 

Having  noticed  the  more  •remarkable  of  the  Dionysiak 
Festivals  of  ancient  Hellas^  we  come  next  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  place  which  the  god  occupies  in  the  mystical 
Eleusinian  cult  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  the  Mother 
and  the  Daughter,  its  meaning  and  significance,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  miion  of  the  ritual  of  the  three 
divinities.  Let  us  first  inspect  the  legend  of  the  Two 
Goddesses,  as  presented  with  beautiful  simphcity  in  the 
ancient  Homerik  Hymn.  The  rites  of  Eleusis  have  been 
the  mystery  of  mysteries,  and  the  crua:  of  investigators, 
who,  by  various  illogical  suppositions,  have  infinitely 
added  to  the  diflSculties  which  necessarily  beset  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  that  if  we  fairly  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  concepts,  Demeter,  Persephone,  and 
Dionysos,  we  can  have  no  serious  diflSculty  in  compre- 
hending the  character  of  their  cults,  considered  either 
separately  or  in  union.  As  the  Christian  religion  stands 
revealed  in  its  Founder,  so  the  ritual  of  Eleusis  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  Eleusinian  divinities,  for 
the  supposition  that  the  votaries  there  initiated  in  earlier 
times,  whilst  they  were  supposed  to  worship  the  powers 
of  the  place  in  reaUty  adored  something  else,  e.g.  the  one 
merely  God,  may  be  permanently  set  aside  as  being  not 
only  in  itself  intrinsically  improbable,  but  also  entirely 
unsupported  by  any  real  evidence.^     We  may  not  be  able 

'  Vide  the  searching  examination  of  recesses  of   the  temple,  and   made 

Ix>beck,  Afflaophamus,  in  voc.  Eleugi-  acauainted  with  the  first  principles  of 

nu7.  According  to  Payne  Knight, '  the  religion,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  God 

initiate  was  admitted  into  the  inmost  of  Nature,  the  first,  the  supreme,  the 

T 
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to  see  all  that  the  Epopts  saw,  we  may  be  ignorant  of 
certain  questions  addressed  to  them,  we  may  even  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  words  of  dismissal, 
Konx  Om  Pax  ;  but  as  to  the  main  ^st  and  significance 
of  the  spectacle  of  Eleusis  we  need  entertain  no  uncer- 
tainty whatever.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries  are  only  noticed  here  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  and  illustrate  the  part  which  Dionysos 
bears  in  them. 

The  Homerik  Hymn  tells  how  Persephone,  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  was  gathering  flowers 
with  the  daughters  of  Okeanos  in  the  pleasant  Nysian 
Meadow  near  the  Ocean-stream^^  when  the  earth  clave 
asunder,  and  Aides  Polydegmon ,  the  Many-receiving, 
bore  her  away  in  his  chariot  to  the  unseen  Under-world ; 
while  she  shrieked  in  vain  to  Zeus  for  aid.  Her  mother, 
Hekate,  daughter  of  Perses,  and  Helios,  heard  her  cry, 
and  the  latter  told  the  sorrowing  Demeter  of  the  fate  and 
destiny  of  her  child,  whom  for  nine  long  days  she  sought 
o'er  land  and  sea  with  lighted  torches  in  her  hands.  At 
last  the  Goddess  came  to  Eleusis,  and  being  wearied,  sat 
by  the  well,  to  which  the  fair  daughters  of  Keleos  came  to 
draw  water.  They  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  she  went 
with  them  to  their  father's  house,  where  she  remained 
many  days,  and  nursed  his  infant  son  Demophoon,  and 
soothed  her  mind  with  the  jests  of  lambe.  At  last  she 
revealed  her  divinity,  and  ordered  the  Eleusinians  to  build 
her  a  mighty  temple  near  the  well  Kallichoros,  promising 
to  teach  them  secret  sites.^  But  the  still-grieving  Goddess 
sat  down  apart  from  the  blessed  gods,  and  restrained  the 

intellectual.'    Oreuzer  and  De  Sacj  ik  civilization/  &c.    This  last  feature 

thought    that  he    beheld   syinbohc  was  doubtless  brought  forward,  and 

representations  of  the   Kosmogony,  aU  the  others  may  have  been  in  later 

ongin  of  thingti,  wanderings  and  puri-  tiine9. 

fications  of  the  soul,  destinv  oi  the  *  Vide  inf,  IX.  viii. 

world  and  of  man,  *  the  origin  and  ^  Orgia. 

progressof  agriculture  and  the  Ilellen- 
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finiitfulness  of  earth,  so  that  it  gave  forth  no  seed,  and 
mankind  were  in  danger  of  perishing.  In  vain  Zeus  sent 
all  the  gods,  one  after  another,  to  summon  Demeter  to 
Olympos  to  soften  her  anger  by  gifts ;  and  so  at  last  he 
ordered  Hermes  to  seek  the  Under-world,  and  induce 
Aidoneus  to  permit  his  bride  Persephone  to  return  to  the 
upper  air.  Nor  did  the  King  of  the  Dead  disobey,  but 
summoned  the  chariot,  and  Hermes  drove  the  daughter 
to  her  mother ;  but  ere  she  went  Polydegmon  gave  her 
secretly  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate,  which  she  ate,  a  deed 
which  compelled  her  to  return  to  the  dark  kingdom.^ 
Demeter  threw  her  arms  around  her  recovered  child,  and 
Zeus  granted  that  Persephone  should  spend  two-thirds  of 
the  revolving  year  with  her  mother  and  the  other  im- 
mortals, and  but  a  third  in  the  gloom  of  the  Under- world. 
And  happy  Demeter  made  the  wide  earth  bring  forth 
abundantly,  till  it  was  weighed  down  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  she  showed  Keleos,  and  Triptolemos,  and 
Eumolpos,  and  others  her  Eleusinians,  her  sacred  rites, 
'which  it  is  in  no  wise  lawfiil  either  to  neglect  or  to 
enquire  into  or  to  utter,  for  mighty  religious  awe  of  the 
gods  restrains  the  voice.  Happy  is  he  whosoever  of 
mortal  men  has  seen  these  things ;  he  who  is  uninitiated 
in  the  sacreds,  and  he  who  is  a  partaker  of  them,  have  by 
no  means  the  like  fate,  when  dead,  beneath  the  dreary 
darkness.'  ^  These  lines  sound  somewhat  like  additions 
to  the  original  Hymn,  but  at  all  events  their  sentiment 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  an  early  period ;  for  Pindaros,^ 
when  speaking  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  exclaims : — 

Happy  who  these  rites  hath  kenned 
Ere  beneath  the  ground  he  goeth  ; 

Well  he  knoweth  of  life's  end ; 

Well  it's  god-given  source  he  knowetlx.* 

*  Vide  *»/.  VIII.  ii.  Pofnegranate.        Alex.  Strom.  III.  3. 

*  Verses  47i^S2,  *  Oonington. 
'  Threnoij  Frag.  yii.  apud  Clem. 

T  ^ 
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Such  being  the  simple  and  beautiful  story  of  the  ancient 
Hymn/  let  us  briefly  consider  the  nature  of  the  Two 
Goddesses  as  indicated  in  it. 

I.  Demeter. — Ge-Meter,  or  the  Earth-Mother,  repre- 
sents, as  already  noticed,^  the  earth  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive order  and  civilisation,  Kosmos  as  opposed  to  Chaos, 
and  as  such  is  Thesmophoros,  the  Law-giver,  the  esta- 
blisher  of  agriculture,  marriage,  and  the  ordinary  arts  of 
life.  As  such,  she  is  opposed  to  Gaia,  the  Earth  in  the 
abstract,  but  also,  especially,  as  comparatively  chaotic  and 
of  colossal  size,  the  Assyrian  Anatu.  The  earUer  and 
more  shadowy  divinities  are  generally  of  huge  size,  as 
corresponding  with  the  natural  phenomena  and  principles 
of  ontology  which  they  represent.  Such  are  the  god- 
conquered  Giants  and  Titanes,  nine-acre-covering  Tityos, 
and  others.*  In  honoiu:  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  was 
celebrated  in  various  parts  of  Hellas,  and  especially  at 
Athenai,  the  great  Festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  was  commenced  by  a  procession 
of  women  carrying  on  their  heads  the  sacred  laws  of 
Demeter,  and  various  symbols  of  civilised  hfe,  from 
Athenai  to  Eleusis,  where  they  spent  the  night  in  the 
celebration  of  the  secret  rites.  The  second  day  they 
mourned  and  fasted  around  the  statue  of  the  Goddess,  and 
on  the  third  day  made  merry  and  rejoiced.  The  whole 
ritual  typified  the  advent  of  Demeter  to  Eleusis,  her 
melancholy  and  the  institution  of  mystic  ceremonies,  then 
the  success  of  lambe  in  soothing  and  amusing  the  Goddess, 
and  the  joyfid  conclusion  of  the  rape  of  Persephone.    The 


'  Another  and  somewhat  similar 
account  of  the  gjief  and  wanderings 
of  Demeter  is  ^ven  in  a  probably 
spurious  and  corrupt  Chorus  of  the 
Hdene  of  Eurijjides,  vv.  1301-68. 
Vide  inf.  XII.  i.  1,  the  legend  of 
Ishtar  descending  to  Hades. 

»  Sup.  III.  i.  3. 


*  Of.  Pans.  X.  4.  The  worthy  Pausa- 
nias  occasionally  displays  a  traveller^ 
appetite  for  the  marvelloua.  lie 
quotes  with  great  respect  a  story  of 
one  Kleon  who  had  seen  near  Gadeira 
(Gadee)  the  body  of  a  marine  man- 
monster,  more  than  500  feet  long. 
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legendary  teaching  of  Demeter,  then,  comprised  the  regu- 
lation of  agriculture  a  great  basis  of  civilisation,  marriage, 
and  those  arts  universally  admitted  in  all  communities 
which  have  risen  above  a  low  savage  state ;  and  this  being 
so,  it  is  evident  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Goddess  would 
necessarily  and  naturally  have  special  relation  to  these 
matters.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  the  initiated  were 
supposed  to  obtain  certain  peculiar  advantages  after 
death ;  for  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  have  ever 
believed  that  death  was  not  annihilation.  These  advan- 
tages the  pious  Epopts  and  Mystics  hoped  to  enjoy  by 
virtue  of  their  godliness,  or  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
gods ;  the  godliness  which  has  promise  of  the  life  to  come 
as  well  as  of  that  which  now  is,  for  it  is  a  most  legitimate 
deduction  that  if  the  god-fearer  is  specially  blessed  in  this 
life,  he  will  also  be  specially  blessed  hereafter.  The 
initiated,  therefore,  as  peculiarly  confiding  in  the  power, 
submitting  to  the  will,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  near  to 
the  presence  of  divinity,  were  by  themselves,  and  by  the 
god-fearing  generally,  considered  as  truly  happy,  and  as 
entitled  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  their  future 
lot  either  in  this  world  or  another.  This  knowledge  and 
state  of  mind  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  pious  votaries 
of  Eleusis,  for  the  idea  that  high  and  occult  dogmas  and 
esoteric  truths  relating  to  the  origin  of  nature  and  earher 
history  of  the  world,  and  also  to  man's  future  destiny  and 
the  fate  of  all  things,  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  precious  relics  of  primeval  wisdom,  has  to  a  great 
extent  crumbled   away  under  a  severe    investigation.^ 


^  '  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  conteDted  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  the  Greek 
Mysteries  were  ever  used  for  the  ex- 
position of  theological  doctrines  differ- 
ing from  the  popular  creed.  Mr. 
Grote*s  conclusion  is  more  definite. 
In  his  judgment  it  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree improbable  that  any  recondite 


doctrine,  religious  or  philoeophicaly 
was  attached  to  the  Mysteries,  or 
contained  in  the  hol^  stories  of  any 
priesthood  of  the  ancient  world.  If 
Dy  this  recondite  teaching  be  meant 
doctrines  relating  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world,  their  judgments  may  per- 
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Marriage,  involving  as  it  does  the  ideas  and  mystery  of 
sexual  difference  and  of  reproduction,  formed  a  second 
important  element  in  the  cult  of  Eleusis ;  while  agricul- 
ture, especially  the  operations  of  sowing  and  reaping,  the 
disappearance  and  death  of  the  grain,  aad  its  reappear- 
ance in  a  new  and  beautiful  form,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  triumph  of  life  over  decay,  supplied  the  third.  These 
three  ideas  or  principles,  (1)  the  innocent  and  cheering 
victory  of  Ufe  in  the  material  world  around,  (2)  marriage, 
with  its  adjuncts  and  suggestions,  and  (3)  reverence  for 
the  will  of  the  gods,  producing  order  in  this  life  and  good 
hope  for  the  future,  i.e.^  a  hope  of  the  ultimate  peaceful 
triumph  of  the  soul  or  Ego,  include  all  the  original 
phases  and  subsequent  developments  of  the  innocent 
Eleusinian  cult  of  the  Earth-mother,  and  comprise  the 
materials  for  her  orgies  or  secret  rites.  Her  particular 
phase,  as  representing  the  orderly  and  cultivated  earth,  is 
indicated  with  a  subtle  beauty  by  the  epithets  Euplo- 
kamos  Having-goodly-locks,  and  Kallistephanos  Beauti- 
fully-crowned, and  that  this  alludes  to  the  ripe  and  waving 
yellow  com  we  know,  for  the  Goddess  is  also  Xanthe 
the  Golden-haired.  ^ 

n.  Persepfione. -^^The  second  personage  in  the  story, 
the  Daughter,  or  the  Awfiil  Damsel,  is  a  far  more  occult 
and  mysterious  concept  than  her  Mother.  And  first. 
Its  to  her  name  and  its  meaning ;  it  appears  in  many 
forms,  as  Persephoneia  in  the  Homerik  Poems,  Per-  or 
Phersephassa  or  -phatta,  Proserpina,  etc.,  and  the  ordinary 
etymology  which  was  accepted  by  the  Hellenes  them-r 
selves,  and  which  explained  the  name  as  signifying  Death- 
bringer,  is  utterly  inappropriate  and  inadmissible.'     It  is 

haps  1)6  in  accordance  with  fact.*  the  Kratyloi : — '  Phenephone  means 

(  Mytho'.offy  of  the  Aryan  NationSj  ii.  only  that  the  goddess  is  wise  (cro^iy)  ; 

i  20).  for  seeing  that  all  things  in  the  world 

'  Cf.  Juv.  Mundiy  263.  are  in  motion  (d>€pofitvmv)f  that  prin- 

^  The  following  i£  a  specimen  of  ciple  which  emDraoes  and  tonchea  and 
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quite  possible,  but  not  perhaps  very  probable,  that  the 
word  may  be  an  adaptation  from  a  foreign  language; 
and  numerous  interpretations  have  been  suggested,  none 
of  which  seem  entitled  to  acceptance.^  Mythology  will 
be  found  to  give  considerable  assistance  in  the  matter. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  name.  Perse 
is  the  wife  of  Helios  and  the  daughter  of  Okeanos;*^ 
Perseis  is  a  name  of  Hekate,  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Perses,  husband  of  Asteria,  the  Starry-heaven ;  Perseus  is 
the  solar  hero,  son  of  Zeus,  in  the  form  of  a  gleaming 
golden  shower,  and  his  son  Perses  is  the  mythic  sire  of 
the  Persians,*  the  lords  of  the  sun-stricken  plains  of  the 
East.*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  name  is  connected 
with  heavenly  and  solar  brightness  and  splendour,  all  the 
personages,  male  and  female,  who  bear  it  being  found  in 
this  association.  Phatta  or  Phassa  reminds  us  of  Eury- 
phassa,  the  Widely-shining-one,^  or  the  Widely-apparent- 
one  ;•  and  similarly  Phone  or  Phoneia  seems  akin  to 
Phanes,  the  Spirit-of-the-apparent,  and  a  well-known 
epithet  of  Dionysos.  The  name  Persephone  would  there- 
fore seem  to  signify  the  Apparent-Brilliance,  that  is,  the 
visible  beauty-splendour  of  the  material  world.  Let  us 
see  how  this  interpretation  harmonises  with  the  pasition 
of  the  Daughter  in  the  Myth.  She  is  the  child  of  Zeus, 
the  All-father  and  broad,  bright  heaven,  and  Demeter, 
the  beautiful  earth,  in  orderly  cultivation,  and  is  playing 
with  her  companions,  the  daughters  of  Okeanos,  in  the 


is  able  to  follow  them,  is  Wisdom. 
And  therefore  the  Goddess  may  be 
truly  called  Pherepaphe,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  becauses  she  touches 
that  which  is  in  motion,  &c.*  This 
way  Neo-platonik  madness  lies.  Ac- 
coining  to  Varro, '  Proserpine  signi- 
fies the  fecundity  of  seeds,  from 
proterperef  to  creep  forth,  to  spring. 
Many  thin^  are  taught  in  the  Mys- 
teries of  Ceres  whicn  only  refer  to 


the  discovery  of  fruits,*  (apud  S. 
Augustan,  De  Civ,  2>6»,  vii.  20). 

»  Of.  Heindorf,  Plato,  KratyL,  404; 
Creuzer,  Symholikj  iv.  333  et  aeq, 

«  Od.  X.  139. 

»  Herod,  vii.  61, 160. 

*  Of.  Juv.  Mund.  310. 

*  Of.  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  Nations^ 
i.  417  ;  ii.  38. 

*  Of.  Phasma,  that  which  appearS| 
hence  an  apparition. 
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pleasant  meadow  of  Nysa,  that  wonderful  Nysa  that 
meets  us  everywhere  in  the  Dionysiak  myth,  when  she  is 
snatched  to  the  Under-world  by  Aidoneus  Polydegmon, 
the  Many-receiver.  Aidoneus  is  a  perfectly  distinct  con- 
cept from  Zagreus,  the  Many-guest-receiving  Zeus  of  the 
dead,  but  the  idea  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
each  is  King  of  the  Under- world,  and  as  such  each  receives 
into  his  dark  domains  the  falling  leaf,  the  sinking  splen- 
dour, and  the  ^  multitude  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth,'  called  euphemistically '  the  greater  number/ 
And  who  are  the  daughters  of  the  all-fostering  Okeanos, 
'  source  of  Deities  ?  ^  for  if  people's  characters  are  to 
be  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  company  they 
keep,  should  we  succeed  in  ascertaining  who  are  the 
playmates  of  Persephone,  we  shall  derive  material  assist- 
ance respecting  Persephone  herself.  Twenty-one  names 
are  given,  for  the  line  which  represents  Pallas  and  Artemis 
as  being  of  the  party  may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected. 
Among  them  we  find  Leukippe,  White-horse-rider,  an 
epithet  of  Persephone  herself ;  *  Phaino,  the  Apparent ; ' 
Elektre,  Beaming-female-sun;*  lanthe,  Violet-coloured; 
Melite,  Sweet-one ;  lakche,  apparently  a  female  reflection 
of  the  *  two-natured  lakchos  ; '  Rodeia,  Eosy ;  Kalliroe, 
Sweet-flowing  ;  Okyroe,  Swift-flowing ;  Chryseis,  Golden ; 
Ouranie,  Heavenly-one;  and  Galaxure,  nymph  of  the 
Galaxy,  or  Milky-way,  the  Assyrian  '  river  of  night ; '  and 
the  whole  band,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  lakche  and 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  the  mysterious  power  that  appears  to 
govern  human  afiairs,  a  purely  mental  concept,  introduced 
here^  to  complete  the  happy  picture,  represent  the  brilliant, 
beaming,  flpwmg,  pleasing,  grateful,  colour-splendours  of 

//.  XIV.  201.  pauaaniasy  quoting  this  paseagpe,  'aa 

!  Si°^'  ^'  ^^'  ^^'  fcr  as  I  am  aware,  to  make  mention 

9i'  ?.v?°^  ^^  Tyche*   (Paus.  iv.  30).    She  is 

Cf.  bliktor.  generally  Qood  Fortune,  and  so  Sdt&r, 

Jlomerofl  was  the  firsts'  says     the  Sarlour  (Ais,  A^,  664). 
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earth  beneath  and  heaven  above,  children  of  the  light, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  the  day,  for  it  is  dark 
Night  that  robs  the  world  of  colour,  and  even  she  is  con- 
quered by  'lovely  Galaxure.'    It  will  now  be  evident 
that  Persephone  or  Apparent-Brilliance  is  the  protagonist 
of  the  lovely  Chorus,  being  their  combination  or  epitome, 
and  as  such,  she,  and  she  only,  is  snatched  away  by  the 
dark  king ;  in  taking  her  he  took  them  all.    From  the 
happy  fertile  earth  and  the  beautiful  benignant  heaven, 
the  bestower  of  bright  sunshine  and  the  refreshing  rain, 
springs  the  green  earth-mantle,  chequered  with  the  hues 
and  perftimed  with  the  odours  of  all  flowers,  expanding 
smilingly  beneath  the  bright  beams  of  Fhoibos  ApoUon, 
'  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,'  for  Persephone  is 
the  glad  light  and  life  of  the  apparent  world  around,  that 
bursts  forth,  and  dies,  and  rises  in  immortal  being  and 
glory,  no  mere  Phanes  or  earthly  spirit  of  material  visi- 
bility, but  a  concept  infinitely  higher  and  purer,  nobler 
far  and  more  spiritual,  and  as  such  is  pictured  as  a  beau- 
tiful maiden,  stainless,  innocent,  and  gladsome.     Of  all 
the  truth-spangled  legends  which  our  earlier  brethren  of 
mankind  have  left  us,  I  know  of  none  more  exquisite, 
and  in  its  sequel  more  august,  than  this.     To  thoughtful 
minds  at  Eleusis  or  elsewhere,  the  mythic  history  must 
have  seemed  replete  with  hope  for  the  future;  to  the 
acceptor  of  Christianity  it  will  ever  appear  as  a  revelation 
of  the  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  of  the  Invisible  God,  written 
in  indelible  characters  upon  that  world  which  is  His 
own  ;  for  He  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness,  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  fruitftil  seasons  that  fill  our 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness,^  the  yellow-hah^ed  Demeter 
and  the  bright  Persephone,  speak  to  the  godly  of  that 
Zeus  Hypsistos  who  has  prepared  still  better  things  for 

»  AcU,  iv.  17. 
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them  that  love  Him.  The  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  did  not  disdain  to  use  the  simile  of  the  buried  and 
dying  grain  in  illustration  of  His  course  and  purpose,  and 
the  greatest  of  His  followers  in  that  mighty  exhortation 
to  the  Church  of  God  at  Korinthos,  which  we  still  read 
by  every  open  grave  in  token  of  belief  in  our  ultimate 
triumph  over  all  the  chthonian  powers  of  the  Under- world, 
uses  language  and  illustrations  which  to  the  Eorinthians, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  neighbouring  ritual  of 
Eleusis,  must  have  seemed  at  once  familiar  in  themselves, 
and  yet  new  in  a  strange  and  splendid  application.  No 
trace  of  Persephone  as  the  Awfiil  Damsel  appears  in  the 
Homerik  Hymn ;  even  when  she  returns  from  the  Under- 
world her  girlish  delight  at  again  meeting  her  Mother  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  representation :  but,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  the  bride  of  AXdoneus  must  partake 
of  his  nature  and  be  in  harmony  with  his  domain.  The 
sombre  change  which  steals  over  her  is  felicitously  ex- 
pressed by  a  modem  poetess : — 

The  eyelids  droop  with  light  oppressed. 
And  sunny  wafts  that  round  her  stir, 

Her  cheek  upon  her  mother's  breast, 
Demeter's  kisses  comfort  her. 

Calm  Queen  of  Hades,  art  thou  she 

Who  stepped  so  lightly  on  the  lea, 

Persephone,  Persephone  ? 

The  greater  world  may  near  the  less. 
And  draw  it  thro'  her  weltering  shade. 

But  not  one  biding  trace  impress 
Of  all  the  darkness  that  she  made ; 

The  greater  soul  that  draweth  thee 

Hath  left  his  shadow  plain  to  see 

On  thy  fair  face,  Persephone  I 

And  so  in  the  Homerik  Poems  she  becomes  Hagne  the 
Severely-pure,  Agaue  the  Majestic,  and  Epaine  the  Terrible, 
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and  bears  equal  sway  with  her  husband  in  the  Under- 
world. *  She  is  represented/  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  *  as 
ruling  together  with  Aidoneus,  and  by  no  means  merely 
as  his  wife.  Introduced  together  with  him  into  the  legend 
of  Phoenix  by  his  father,  and  also  by  Althaia,  she  seems 
even  to  be  charged  in  chief  with  the  sovereignly.  She 
gathers  the  women-shades  for  Odysseus,  and  she  dis- 
perses them.  It  is  she  who,  as  he  fears,  may  send  forth 
the  head  of  Gorgo  should  he  tarry  over  long ;  who  may 
have  deluded  him  with  an  Eidolon  or  shadow  in  lieu 
of  a  substance,  who  endows  Teiresias  with  the  ftmctions  of 
a  seer.  Notwithstanding  the  high  rank  of  Aidoneus,  as 
the  brother  of  Zeus,  she  is  the  principal,  and  he  is  the 
secondary,  figure  in  the  weird  scenery  of  the  Eleventh 
Odyssey.'^ '  The  goddess  who  represents  the  teeming  earth,' 
says  Donaldson, '  weds  her  daughter  to  Plutus,  or  Pluto, 
the  owner  of  the  treasures  hidden  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  either  actually,  as  metallic  riches,  or  potentially, 
as  the  germs  of  vegetable  growth.'^  This  connection 
between  concealed  wealth  and  the  Two  Goddesses  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  at  the  close  of  the  Hymn.  *  Highly 
happy  is  he,  whomsoever  of  men  on  the  earth  they  readily 
love.  For  immediately  they  send  Ploutos  as  a  sojourner 
to  his  noble  dwelling  place,  who  gives  wealth  to  mortal 
men.'  Thus  in  the  Hesiodik  Theogony  Demeter  is  said 
to  be  the  mother  of  Ploutos.*  One  or  two  other  points 
in  the  Hymn  require  special  note.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Dionysos  lakchos,  at  all  events  eo  nomine,  does  not 
appear  on  the  scene  in  it,  although  his  reflection,  the 
nymph  lakche,  is  found  among  the  train  of  Persephone. 
According  to  the  later  legend,  lakchos  assisted  Demeter 
in  her  search,  and  carried  a  flaming  torch,  kindled  at 

1  Juo,  Mundi,  309-10. 

^  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  19 ;  cf.  Mt/thol  of  the  Aryan  Natums,  ii^  296  e^ 
Beg.  *  Theog.9Q9. 
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Mount  Aetna,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Athenai 
his  statue,  holding  a  torch,  was  placed  by  that  of  the  Two 
Goddesses.^  But  in  the  Hymn  it  is  as  Helios,  the  Sun 
who  sees  and  knows  all  things,  or  in  his  solar  phase,  that 
the  god  appears  as  the  friend  and  assistant  of  the  Mother. 
This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  connection  and  even 
identity  of  the  *  one  Helios,  one  Dionysos/  The  treatment 
of  the  various  personages  in  the  Hymn  is  thoroughly 
simple  and  un-Semitic,  but  Helios  is  not  identical  with 
the  Aryan  Apollon,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown,  is  a 
being  of  Semitic  proclivities.*  The  introduction  of  Helios 
Dionysos  into  the  Eleusinian  ritual  will  be  noticed  sub- 
sequently.' 

Persephone,  while  in  the  Under-world,  eats  of  the  seed 
of  the  mystic  pomegranate,  Bhoia,  a  name  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Goddess-Mother  Ehea.  This  fruit,  in 
Hebrew  Eimmon,  both  from  its  shape  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  seeds,  was  an  emblem  of  the  fruitful  female, 
while  one  derivation  connects  it  also  with  the  Linga.  It 
stands,  therefore,  anthropomorphically  speaking,  as  a 
euphemism  for  the  reproductive  powers,  and  in  the  myth 
signifies  that  the  Apparent-brightness  of  the  world  when 
buried  in  the  earth  becomes  associated  with  the  repro- 
ductive powers  of  nature,  and  so  must  share  with  them 
their  concealment  in  the  Under-world.  Thus  the  statue  of 
Here,  the  Matron-goddess,  in  her  great  temple  near 
Mykene,  held  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand,*  and  the  fruit 
was  a  usual  symbol  in  the  Mysteries.^ 

The  rape  of  Persephone  being  viewed  Euemeristically, 
great  differences  not  unnaturally  arose  as  to  the  locality 
where  it  occurred.     The  author  of  the  Argonautika  says, 

'  Pau8.  i.  2.  Banias  noticed  that  the  Arkadians 

'  Juv,  Mundi,  321  et  seq.  biought  all  fruits,  except  the  pom»- 

'  Subeec.  ii.  granate,  into  the  temple  of  Despoioay 

*  Paus.  ii.  17.  Uie    Mifltreae,    an    epithet  specially 

^  Olem.  Alex.   IVotrepts.  ii.   22.  applied  by  them  to  Peraephone  (Pans. 

Vide  Vm.  ii.  Pwnegranate.  Pau-  viu,  37). 
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on  an  isle  in  the  ocean.^  Some  stated  she  was  snatched 
away  from  a  plain  in  Sikelia,  and  this  version  was  afterwards 
followed  by  the  Boman  poets :  Bakchylides  placed  the 
scene  in  Krete ;  Fhanodemos,  whose  age  is  imcertain,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Attik  antiquities,  pre- 
ferred Attike.  Others  showed  the  very  spot,  which  was 
near  Eleusis,  and  was  caUed  Kaprifikos  ;  but  the  Argeioi 
stoutly  contended  that  it  was  near  Lerne,  and  to  prevent 
mistake,  marked  it  out  by  a  stone  inclosure.^  Hesiodos 
mentions  no  particular  locality;*  nor  did  the  writer, 
whose  verses  were  attributed  to  the  mythic  Pamphos,* 
who  was  said  to  have  composed  the  most  ancient  Hymns 
of  the  Athenians.^  The  Orphik  Poet  held,  with  the  author 
of  the  Horaerik  Hymn,  that  it  was  by  the  Ocean  marge, 
in  what  the  latter  calls  the  Nysian  Meadow,  the  pleasant 
abode  of  beauty  and  flowers.^ 


Subsection  IL — The  Unioii  of  the  Cults. 

The  origin  of  the  Eleusinian  cult  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
ages :  in  one  form  or  other  it  was  doubtless  coeval  with 
the  dawn  of  order  and  civilisation.  Some  have  argued 
from  the  silence  respecting  it  in  the  Homerik  Poems  that 
it  arose  in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  argument 
from  silence,  on  which  far  too  great  stress  is  constantly 
laid,  is  very  frequently  of  the  slightest  weight,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Poems  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  general  history  of  Early  Hellas,  but  confine  them- 
selves almost  jealously  to  their  own  particular  subjects  ; 
and  again,  that  the  few  scattered  notices  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  in  them  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 

'  v.  1196.  *  Paus.  ix.  31. 

»  Of.   Schol.    Thcwj.  914 ;    Pftiis.  *  Ibid.  29. 

i.  88,  ii.  3« ;  Lobcck/^^/w^.  646.  «  Vide  inf.  \^II.  i.  Nysios. 
»  Theog.  913. 
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Eleusinian  legend.  Thus  the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
unnamed  child  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  whose  loves  are 
noticed.^  The  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  a  name  which  signifies 
*  Coming/  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  on  account  of 
the  arrival  of  Demeter  there,  having  thus  been  estabhshed 
probably  for  some  ages,  a  new  personage,  Dionysos,  was 
at  length  introduced  on  the  scene  as  the  Assistant  and 
Associate  of  the  Two  Goddesses.  No  connection  between 
Dionysos  and  the  more  ancient  divinities  of  Eleusis 
appears  in  Homeros,  or  in  the  Hesiodik  Theogony,  but 
his  installation  at  the  Mysteries  had  taken  place  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  time  of  Pindaros.  I  have 
already  noticed  some  of  the  passages  which  introduce  and 
illustrate  the  part  of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  which  is  in  exact 
parallel  to  his  position  by  the  side  of  ApoUon  at  Delphoi. 
Thus  he  is  *  the  Associate  of  bronze-rattling  Demeter,'  * 
whom  Euripides  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  treats  as 
being  absolutely  identical  with  Kybele.  The  Chorus  in 
the  Antigone^  addressing  the  god,  exclaimed,  *  Thou  rulest 
over  the  Eleusinian  rites  of  Deo  in  the  vales  common  to 
all.'  *  The  last  word  seems  to  imply  that  the  ceremonies 
of  initiation  were  for  the  people  at  large,  not  for  any  par- 
ticular persons  or  classes.  Thus  Herodotos  says,  *  Every 
year  the  Athenians  celebrate  this  feast  to  the  Mother  and 
the  Daughter,  and  all  who  wish,  whether  they  be  Athe- 
nians or  any  other  Greeks,  are  initiated.'  *  The  Fragment 
quoted^  from  the  Triptolemos  of  Sophokles  is  very  valuable 
in  this  connection.  Triptolemos,  *  the  law-administering 
King,'  appears  in  the  Homerik  Hymn  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  Demeter  unfolded  her  mysteries ;  and  as  already 
noticed,  his  patroness  gave  him  a  winged  or  dragou- 
drawn  chariot,  in  which  he  was  carried  over  the  earth, 

»  21.   xiv.   326;   cf.  Juv.   Mundi,         »  Soph.  Antig.  119-21. 
261.  *  Herod,  viii.  66. 

«  Find.  I8th.  vi.  3.  *  Sup,  IV.  ii.  1. 
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distributing  wheat-seeds  to  mankind.'  *  I  beheld/  Tripto- 
lemos  himself  is  probably  the  speaker,  *  the  famed  Nysa, 
the  abode  of  Bakchik  fury,  which  the  Ox-horned  lakchos 
inhabits  as  his  best  beloved  retreat.'  Triptolemos,  in  the 
course  of  his  joumeyings  over  the  earth,  arrives  at  the 
mystic  Nysa,  the  very  place  whence  Persephone  was 
snatched  away,  and  at  Nysa,  of  course,  meets  with 
Dionysos,  the  taurik  god  of  the  East,  who,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  called  by  the  special  name  under  which  he 
was  known  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  lakchos.  The 
absolute  identity  of  the  taurik  Dionysos  and  the  ox-horned 
lakchos  of  Nysa  comes  out  with  great  clearness.  A 
singular  statement  of  Grote  on  this  point  may  here  be 
noticed : — '  Bacchus  or  Dionysos  are  in  the  Attic  Trage- 
dians constantly  confounded  with  the  Demetrian  lacchos 
originally  so  different — ^a  personification  of  the  mystic 
word  shouted  by  the  Eleusinian  communicants/  ^  *  The 
greater  part  of  the  Hellenes,'  says  Strabo,  *  attribute  to 
Bakchos,  ApoUon,  Hekate,  the  Muses,  and  Demeter  every- 
thing connected  with  orgies  and  Bakchanalian  rites, 
dances,  and  the  mysteries  attendant  upon  initiation.  They 
also  call  Bakchos  Dionysos,  and  the  chief  Daemon  of  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter.'  ^  So  that  not  only  *  the  Attic 
Tragedians,'  but  also  *  the  greater  part  of  the  Hellenes, 
were,  according  to  Grote,  entirely  in  error  on  this  simple 
point.  All  these,  many  of  whom  had  actually  been 
initiated,  believed  that  Dionysos  was  an  important  per- 
sonage at  El^usis,  when  in  reahty  he  was  never  worshipped 
there  at  all.  How  comes  it  that  the  modern  historian 
knows  these  facts  so  much  better  than  the  persons  who 
made  the  history  which  he  has  recorded  ?  This  is  not  a 
point  on  which  information  has  increased :  Dionysos  was 
either  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  or  he  was  not,  and  of  this 

»  JIi9t.  of  Greece,  i.  80,  Note.  »  Strabo,  x.  3. 
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fiict,  those  who  took  part  in  the  ritual  of  the  place  are, 
according  to  all  laws  of  evidence,  the  best  judges.  But  if 
he  was  worshipped  there  at  all,  it  was  as  lakchos.  Agidn, 
who  is  lakchos  ?  and  if  he  were  not  Dionysos,  how  came 
he  to  be  confounded  with  him  ?  But  lakchos  is  said  to 
be  the  personification  of  a  mystic  word,  and  so  for  that 
matter  is  Dionysos  also.  Donaldson  very  properly  alludes 
to  lakchos  as  the  *  synonym '  of  Bakchos,  and  explains 
the  name  in  the  usual  way,  i.e.,  as  *  referring  to  the  out- 
cries attending '  the  worship  of  the  god.^  The  observa- 
tions of  Ouvaroff  on  this  subtle  question  are  well  worthy 
of  attention : — *  The  third  Bacchus  is  the  lacchus-  of 
Meusis,  who  seems  to  have  been  imagined  only  that  he 
might  consecrate,  in  some  degree,  the  alliance  between 
the  recent  worship  of  Bacchus  and  that  of  Ceres,  to  which 
all  the  mysteries  tended.  lacchus  is  the  symbol  of  this 
association :  his  only  destination  having  been  already  ful- 
filled by  his  birth,  the  myth  has  remained  imperfect ;  it 
is  the  most  vague  of  all.'  The  sixth  day  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  *  consecrated  to  lacchus  was  the  most  solemn  of 
all.  But  it  requires  very  little  reflection  to  perceive  that 
this  procession,  subsequently  so  famous,  was  at  first  only 
an  addition,  foreign  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  It  had 
not,  in  fact,  any  relation  with  the  basis  of  the  mysteries, 
but  reveals  incontestably  the  association  of  the  secret 
worship  of  Bacchus  to  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Several 
mythographers  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between 
Bacchus  and  lacchus ;  but  this  attempt  has  been  useless. 
There  is  in  the  employment  of  lacchus,  so  distinct  from  the 
basis  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  something  which  rather 
bespeaks  a  later  association  than  a  perfect  identity.'  ^  A 
passage  in  the  Idn  of  Euripides,  which  I  have  already 
illustrated,®  represents  Dionysos  as  hastening  to  Eleusis,  in 

'  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  17. 

'  EnttyontheEUvusimanMysterieSjVi.  ^  Sup.  IV.  iii.  1. 
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order  to  appear  there  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  mysteries  as 
Protagonist  in  the  universal  nature-dance  in  honour  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter.^  In  the  KreteSj  Frag.  IL/^  the 
office  of  lakchos  as  torch-bearer  is  alluded  to.  The 
mystic  imitates  the  life  of  *  the  night-wandering  Zagreus/ 
by  'holding  up  torches  to  the  Mountain-mother/  i.e., 
Kybele,  who,  according  to  Euripides,  is  identical  with 
Demeter.  Thus  the  god  in  all  his  phases  as  Zagreus- 
Dionysos-Iakchos  is  represented  as  the  Attendant,  Asso- 
ciate, and  chief  Torch-bearer  to  the  Great  Goddesses  of 
Eleusis.  So  in  the  Orphik  Hymn  Demeter  is  called  the 
*  hearth-sharer  of  Bromios,'  *  which,  although  incorrectly 
expressed,  aptly  illustrates  their  connection.  The  writer 
should  have  styled  Dionysos  the  hearth-sharer  of  Demeter ; 
he  is  the  second,  not  the  first.  So,  again,  Persephone  is 
said  to  be  *  the  Mother  of  Eubouleus,  the  Wlse-counselling- 
One,  i.e.,  Dionysos,*  an  easy  transition,  as  Dionysos,  the 
Earth-spirit,  is  naturally  the  son  of  all  the  great  telluric  and 
chthonian  goddesses.  Kallimachos  forcibly  illustrates  the 
union  of  their  nature  and  cult  when  he  says  that  the  same 
acts  enrage  Demeter  and  Dionysos,^  arid  the  mythological 
itinerary  of  Pausanias  frequently  affords  illustrations  of 
the  close  connection  between  them.  The  introduction 
of  Dionysos  to  the  mysteries  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
Batrachoi  of  Aristophanes,  where  Herakles  first  explains 
to  him  the  state  of  the  initiated ;  ^  and  then,  having 
crossed  the  Styx,  he  is  terrified  by  a  dreadful  spectre 
called  the  Empousa,  which  was  covered  with  bloody 
pustules,^  and  constantly,  Proteus-like,  changed  its  shape.® 
This  having  disappeared,  he  hears  the  Chorus  of  Mystics 
calling  on  lakchos   to  lead   the   sacred   dance  in   the 

»  Of.  Eur.  Hd.  1301-68.  *  H^fmn.  eis  Dem.  71. 

»  Noticed  iup.  IV.  iii.  5.  •  Bat.  164-8. 

»  Hymn  xL  10.  »  Of.  JSkkle.  1066. 

*  Hymn  xxix.  8.  with  xxx.  6.  «  Bat.  288-^06. 
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meadow,  torch  in  hand,  on  which  the  god  exclaims,  *  I 
will  go  with  the  damsels  and  the  women  where  they  by 
night  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  goddess,  bearing  the 
sacred  torch.' ^  Thus  was  Dionysos  installed  as  the 
Badouchos,  or  Torch-bearer,  at  the  Mysteries. 

Such  being  the  connection  between  Dionysos  and  the 
Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  reason 
of  it,  why  Dionysos  more  than  any  other  divinity  should 
have  been  introduced  into  the  ritual  which  was  in  itself 
complete  without  him.^  The  answer  is  supplied  at  once, 
and  completely,  by  the  nature  of  these  several  personages. 
The  terrestrial  Earth-mother  and  her  chthonian  and  telluric 
Daughter  exactly  harmonise  and  accord,  alike  and  yet 
how  different,  with  Dionysos,  the  spirit  of  kosmic  life. 
The  one  idea  in  origin  was  simple,  innocent,  and  Aryan ; 
the  other,  although  corresponding,  more  psychical, 
involved,  mysterious,  and  Semitic.  Dionysos  appears  as 
a  stranger  in  Hellas ;  his  worship  becomes  eminently 
popular,  as  both  appealing  directly  to  the  lower  nature, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
higher  aspirations  of  the  soul.  Many  of  his  more  remark- 
able and  repulsive  Phoenician  phases  become  altered  and 
obscured ;  the  glowing  Sun-god  loses  much  of  his  fierce 
heat  and  high  dignity ;  he  sinks  to  an  inferior,  an  assis- 
tant and  associate,  and  although  his  rays  for  a  time  are 
partly  shorn,  he  still  bravely  bears  his  torch,  and,  ere  long, 
again  reaches  high  honour  and  mysterious  dignity. 
Nations  are  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  gods  that 
are  no  gods,  and  so  Demeter  and  her  Daughter  are  not 
forsaken  for  the  brilliant  stranger ;  but  the  entrance  to  the 

1  Bat,  444-6.  character'  (Herodotus,  iii.  317).  Bo- 

'  Canon  Rawlinaon  remarks, '  Bo-  chart^s  conjecture  cannot  be  allowed^ 

chart  believee  that  the  Phoenicians  Demeter  hieing  a  purely  Aiyan  sod- 

introduoed  the  worship  of  Oeres  [De-  dess.    I  trust  I  nave  indicatea  aa 

meter,]  into  Greece.    Certainly  the  clearly  as   the  subject  allows,  the 

Eleuainian  mysteries  appear  to  have  respective   amounts    of   Aryan  and 

been    thoroughly  oriental    in    their  Semitic  influence  at  Eleuais. 
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Pantheon  is  wide  enough  to  admit  him  and  many  others, 
and  he  may  thus  seat  himself  by  their  side.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  Hhe  son  of  a  Kadmeian  mother/  a  fact 
of  unmistakeable  significance,  but  afterwards,  when  his 
general  character  and  kosmogonico-solar  affinities  are 
duly  appreciated,  he  naturally  becomes  the  son  of  Perse- 
phone. But  he  is  never  represented  as  the  son  of  Aides, 
whom  I  regard  as  a  thoroughly  Aryan  concept,  for  as  the 
subterranean  sun,  and  also  as  the  chthonian  earth-god,  he 
is  himself  an  Aide^,  but,  like  his  other  self  Uasar,  a 
Semitic  Pluto.  His  mother  Semele,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
but  a  special  and  peculiar  phase  of  the  G^a-Bemeter,  and 
he  is  appropriately  found  as  an  attendant  upon  the  furious 
and  orgiastic  Kybele,  the  Phrygian  phase  of  the  great 
Goddess-mother  of  the  East.  Apparent  fluctuations  in 
the  details  of  the  myth  in  reality  but  indicate  the  breadth 
of  its  basis  and  the  unity  of  its  primal  ideas,  as  the  Dawn 
is  with  equal  propriety  the  mother,  sister,  and  bride  of 
the  Sun,  who  himself  may  be  regarded  as  either  the  son 
or  sire  of  the  Day.  And  the  root-idea  is  this,  that  alike 
in  Semitic  and  Aryan  concept,  there  is  a  great  Gkxidess- 
mother,  a  many-breasted  nurturer  of  heroes  and  of  all 
things,  whose  glowing  life-beauty  is  pictured  in  a  beauti- 
ful and  blooming  child,  Persephone,  or  Dionysos-Antheus. 
On  the  shores  of  Hellas  these  ideas  touch,  mingle,  and  are 
united ;  and  it  was  in  this  attractive  form,  and  shorn  of 
his  savage  and  repulsive  features,  that  Dionysos  entered 
the  shrine  of  Eleusis,  and  became  the  chief  Daemon  of 
the  Goddesses.  Our  difficulties  in  dealing  with  divinities 
mainly  arise  fi-om  ignorance  of  their  real  nature,  but  when 
this  is  once  revealed  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  mythic 
harmony  or  opposition.  The  Great  Dionysiak  Myth  is 
vastly  wider  than  that  fragment  of  it  which  was  crystal- 
lised into  tangibility  at  Eleusis  ;  but  the  Eleusinian  union, 
so  far  as  it  extends,  simply  typifies  the  harmony  between 
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a  group  of  somewhat  similar  ooncepts,  all  illustrating  in  a 
pleasing  and  attractive  form,  the  varied  changes  of  the 
earth-life,  and  a  mass  of  human  reflection,  hope,  and 
imagination  inseparably  linked  therewith. 

Subsection  III. — The  Ekusinian  Ritual. 

As  this  Section  would  be  somewhat  incomplete  without 
a  notice  of  the  Ritual  of  Eleusis,  I  subjoin  a  brief  account 
of  the  ceremony  as  it  obtained  during  the  most  prominent 
period  of  Hellenik  history.  The  principal  symbols  con- 
nected with  the  Mysteries  are  referred  to  separately.^ 

1.  The  Lesser  Mysteries. — The  Mikra  Musteria,  or 
Lesser  Mysteries,  were  celebrated  annually  on  the  banks 
of  the  Disos,  close  by  Athenai,  in  the  month  Anthisterion 
— ^February-March.  They  were  a  prior  step  to  the 
Greater  Mysteries,  and  as  such  were  called  Prokatharsis, 
or  Preliminary  Purification.  The  participants  were  puri- 
fied by  an  Hydranos,  or  Water-priest,  and  sacrificed  a  sow, 
a  fitting  type  of  the  earth-life  and  a  corn-injuring  animal, 
to  the  Earth-mother.  They  then  took  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
which  was  administered  by  the  Mystagogos,  or  Leader-of- 
the-Initiated,  and  thereupon  themselves  became  Mustai, 
Mystics.  They  were  then  in  a  position  to  obtain  the 
higher  initiation  at  the  Greater  Mysteries  in  the  following 
year,  and  also  received  such  instruction  as  enabled  them 
to  comprehend  more  or  less  the  underlying  significance 
of  the  latter  ceremonial.  The  division  of  the  Mysteries 
into  Lesser  and  Greater  seems  an  artificial  alteration  of  a 
comparatively  late  age. 

2.  The  Greater  Mysteries. — ^These,  generally  called 
The  Mysteries  simply,  were  celebrated  annually  during 
the  month  Boedromion — September-October,  the  cere- 
monial taking  place  partly  at  Athenai  and  partly  at 

'  Vide  inf.  VIU.  ii. 
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Eleusis,  and  lasting  nine  days,  the  period  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful search  of  Demeter.^ 

First  Day. — AgyrmoSy  or  The  Assembling.  The 
Mystics  met  at  th^  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Athenai,  which 
was  called  the  Eleusinion,  and  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Akropolis,.  with  which  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
subterranean  communication.  This  temple  was  strongly 
fortified  and  greatly  revered,  so  that  when  at  the  com- 
mencem^it  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  Athenai  was 
crowded  with  all  the  north-western  population  of  Attike, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  and  nearly  all 
temples  and  shrines  were  used  as  dwelling-places,  the 
Eleusinion,  like  the  Akropolis,  remained  unoccupied 
through  reverence  for  its  sanctity.^  Pausanias  provok- 
ingly  tells  us  that  he  had  intended  to  relate  the  particulars 
about  it,  but  was  restrained  from  so  doing  by  a  dream.^ 
The  reticence  of  earlier  writers  respecting  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  has  been  followed,  according  to  what  may  be 
odled  the  Principle  of  the  Pendulum,  by  the  copious 
revelations  of  very  late,  and  many  modem,  scribes :  but  the 
former,  unfortunately,  knew  and  would  not  tell ;  while 
the  latter  did  not  know,  but  insisted  on  reveahng,  the 
secrets  of  the  Earth-mother  and  her  attendant  train. 

Second  Day. — The  March  to  the  Sea.  The  Mystics 
went  in  procession  from  the  Eleusinion  to  the  sea  shore, 
and  were  there  further  purified  by  a  *  baptism  in  salt 
water/ 

Third  Day. — The  Sacrifices.  These  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  mullet  and  barley  from  the  sacred  field  of  Eleusis, 
called  Barion,  where  the  grain  was  said  to  have  been  first 
sown.  These  oblations  represented  the  combined  offer- 
ings of  sea  and  land  to  the  Earth-mother,  nurturer  of 
heroes.     The  Mystics  fasted  during  the  day,  an  act  in 

*  Ilom.  Hymn,  eis  Deni,  47.  ^  Thou.  ii.  17. 

'  Paus.  i.  14. 
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itself  a  sacrifice  to  the  ^ver  of  food  ;  for  one  important 
principle  in  sacrifices  is  the  devoting  to  a  divinity  the  gift 
which  he  is  supposed  peculiarly  to  confer;  e,g.  the 
Phrygian  priests  of  the  Great  Mother  sacrificed  the  repro- 
ductive principle  in  her  honour.  At  even  the  Neophytes 
partook  of  a  cake  made  of  roasted  and  poimded  sesame- 
seeds  and  honey.  The  symbolism  of  all  seeds  and  seed- 
plants  in  the  Mysteries  is  similar  and  obvious,  as  noticed 
in  the  case  of  the  pomegranate  ;  and  agreeably  with  this, 
we  find  that  the  sesame  cake  was  an  Attik  wedding 
delicacy.^ 

Fourth  Day. — The  Basket  Procession.  The  Ealathos, 
or  mystic  hand-basket  of  Demeter,  containing  pomegra- 
nates and  poppy  seeds,  was  carried  in  procession  in  the 
sacred  ox-drawn  cart.  The  accompanying  crowds  shouted 
*  Hail  Demeter  I '  whilst  behind  walked  the  Kistophoroi, 
each  bearing  a  small  box  or  chest,  Jdste^  cista^  which 
contained  salt,  wool,  pomegranate-seeds,  ivy,  and  little 
round  cakes.*  Ptolemaios  Philadelphos  introduced  the 
Eleusinian  ritual  into  Alexandreia,  on  which  occasion 
Eallimachos  composed  his  famous  Hymn  to  the  Basket. 
The  symbols  represented,  somewhat  protoplasmically,  the 
germs  of  things. 

Fifth  Day. — TTie  Torch  Procession.  Towards  night 
on  this  day  there  was  a  procession  of  the  Mystics,  bearing 
torches,  and  headed  by  the  Dadouchos,  or  Torch-bearer, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  three  assistants  of  the  Hiero- 
phant,  and  symbolised  the  Sun,  to  the  temple  at 
Eleusis,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The  ritual  of  the 
day  is  very  interesting  as  showing  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  Dionysos  was  introduced  to  the  Mysteries. 
In  the  Homeric  Hymn,  as  was  noticed,  it  was  Dionysos 

^  Aristoph.  JEirene.  869.  became  connected.  (Of.  Juv.  Mundi. 

'  One  kind  of  these  was  called  Ox-  311).    Souidaa  remarks,  '  They  call 

cake,  made  with    little  horns    and  it  Ox/  houn ;  In  voc.  BcfiuhMonum.) 

dedicated  to  the  Moon  (Hesyck  in  Is  this  our  bun  P 
Toc.  Bou8)y  with  whom  Persephone 
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who,  as  Helios  with  his  all-seeing  eye  of  light,  assisted  the 
Goddess  in  her  search  by  infonning  her  who  had  carried 
away  her  Daughter.  But  in  Hellas  Dionysos  is  not  at  first 
conspicuous  in  a  solar  phase,  as  the  place  of  the  solar  god 
was  already  well  occupied  by  the  Aryan  ApoUon,  and 
therefore  when,  for  the  reasons  and  in  manner  above 
noticed,  he  was  introduced  into  the  drama  of  Eleusis,  he 
appears  as  apparently  unconnected  with  Helios.  In  this 
day's  ritual  neither  HeUos  nor  lakchos  is  visible  eis 
nomimhus.  The  former  has  disappeared  from  the  scene ; 
the  latter  has  not  yet  arrived  on  it :  and  so  we  have  the 
Torch-bearer  as  the  Protagonist.  Now  the  Torch-bearer, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  Dionysos  himself,  and  of  course  it 
will  be  observed  that  this  torch-procession  was  a  re- 
presentation of  the  night  search  of  Demeter,  assisted  by 
Dionysos,  leader  of  the  igneo-starry  chou:,  bearing  the 
torch  which  he  held  up  to  the  Mother  on  the  mountains. 
Torches  suggest  the  night,  and  the  sun  with  still  greater 
force  the  day,  but  both  appear  in  the  Homerik  Hymn, 
and  show  that  the  search  of  the  Goddess  was  con- 
tinued without  cessation.  Both  day  and  night  are  fidl 
of  meaning  in  the  symbolism;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  cheering  influence  of  the  solar-torch,  for  day  is 
only  night  kept  at  bay  by  the  torch  of  lakchos,  which 
makes  the  earth  bring  forth  and  bud,  and  so  assists  in  re- 
covering Persephone,  the  lost  beauty-splendour ;  and,  on 
the  other.  Night  is  a  mighty  nmturer  of  all  things,  which, 
wrapped  in  the  sable  folds  of  her  star-fringed  mantle,  can 
rest  and  increase  in  peace.  The  Sim,  too,  in  some  respects 
is  a  nocturnal  as  well  as  a  diurnal  divinity,  and  is  busy  in 
the  Under- world  until  again,  as  Hyperion,  the  Climber,  the 
Winged  Disk  of  mysterious  potency,  he  *  scales  high 
heaven,  exulting  like  a  god,'  or  giant-athlete.^  'The 
nights,'  says  Hesiod, '  belong  to  the  blessed  gods ;  and  the 

*  Psalm,  xix.  o. 
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Orphik  Poet  calls  night  the  source  of  all  things,  to  denote 
that  productive  power,  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  it 
really  possesses ;  it  being  observed  that  plants  and  animalfi 
grow  more  by  night  than  by  day.  The  ancients  extended 
this  power  much  further,  and  supposed  that  not  only  the 
productions  of  th^  earth,  but  the  liuninaries  of  heaven 
were  noiuished  and  sustained  by  the  benign  influence  of 
the  night.'  ^ 

Sixth  Day. — The  Day  of  lakchoa.  On  this  day,  as 
noticed,^  the  statue  of  Dionysos-Iakchos,  torch  in  hand 
and  crowned  with  myrtle,  was  carried  along  the  Hieni 
Hodos,  or  Sacred  Way,  from  the  Kerameikos,  or  Potto's 
Quarter,  to  Eleusis,  accompanied  by  the  lakchogc^oi,  or 
lakchos- leaders,  also  myrtle-crowned,  who  danced  and 
sang  and  beat  upon  their  tympana^  or  kettle-drums. 
They  made  a  brief  halt  at  a  spot  marked  by  an  Hiera 
Syke,  or  Sacred  Fig-tree,  and  then  proceeding,  entered 
Eleusis  by  the  Mystike  Eisodos,  or  Mystic  Entry.  On 
this  day,  the  twentieth  of  Boedromion,  the  solemnity  of  the 
ritual  reached  its  height ;  and  Dionysos,  as  we  saw  in 
Euripides,  hastens  from  Kastalia  to  lead  the  universal 
dance  in  honour  of  the  golden-crowned  Damsel  and  her 
awful  Mother.^  The  starry-faced  Ether  and  the  Moon 
begin  the  dance,  and  all  nature  follows ;  and  the  starry- 
Ether  is  but  Dionysos  in  his  spotted  starry  robe,  the 
*  pattern  of  things  in  the  heavens.'  And  how  does  the 
dance  honour  the  Two  Goddesses  of  life?  Because  it 
exhibits,  to  use  modern  terminology,  the  rhythm  and 
continuity  of  motion  and  the  persistence  of  force,  and  is 
thus  the  great  Ute-manifestation.  Motion  being  a  special 
manifestation  of  life,  and  dance,  '  the  poetry  of  motion,' 
of  orderly  and  harmonious  Ufe,  hence  is  derived  the 
simple  yet  profound  and  beautiful  symbolism  by  which  all 


'  R  Payne  Knight,  WorMp  of  PriajnUy  106. 
«  Sup,  IV.  ui.  1.  »  /a»,  1074 
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things  are  said  to  dance  in  honour  of  the  might  j  embodi- 
ment of  kosmic  being.  An  ancient  bronze,  which  in  Payne 
Knight's  time  was  at  Strawberry  Hill  among  the  many 
curiosities  and  objects  of  art  collected  by  Horace  Walpole, 
represents  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  imion  and  harmony 
of  the  Demetrian  and  Dionjrsiak  cults.  Bemeter  is 
seated  with  a  cup  in  one  hand,  various  fruits  in  the  other, 
and  a  small  bull  in  her  lap.  The  Earth-mother,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  thus  herself  possessed  of  wine  and  the 
grape,  which  she  brings  forth  equally  with  other  food  for 
the  service  of  man ;  while  the  tauromorphic  Dionysos, 
emblem  of  productiveness  and  of  the  vigour  of  the 
natural  life,  nestles  to  her  as  his  patroness  and  superior.^ 
But  the  votaries  of  Eleusis  have  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  Demeter,  which  was  a  square  building  of 
about  200  feet  on  each  side,  commenced  by  Iktinos,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon,  and  finished  by  Philon  about 
B.C.  315.  A  herald  thereupon  dismissed  the  general 
crowd  by  solemn  proclamation  ('Procul,  procul  ite 
profani  I '),  and  the  Mystics  were  then  admitted  into  the 
iUumined  interior  of  the  shrine,  a  process  termed  Phota- 
gogia,  or  the  Leading-to-the-hght.  They  were  next  ad- 
monished to  draw  near  '  with  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience  and  bodies  washed  with  pure  water,'  and 
having  repeated  the  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  holy  mysteries 
were  read  to  them  out  of  a  sacred  book  called  Petroma, 
because  it  consisted  of  two  stones  closely  joined  together. 
At  Pheneos,  in  northern  Arkadia,  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  Eleusinia,  where  the  same  mystic  ceremonies 
were  performed  as  at  Eleusis  ;^  and  near  the  temple  were 
two  large  stones  closely  joined  together,  and  called 
Petroma,  between  which  were  preserved  the  mystic 
writings.     These  at  the  Greator  Mysteries  were  taken  out 

*   Worship  of  Priaptts,  72.  PI.  viii.  '  Paus.  viii.  14. 
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and  read  to  the  neophytes,  and  replaced  at  night.  Oaths 
were  usually  sworn  on  the  Petroma  ;  and  inside,  besides 
the  sacred  writings,  was  kept  a  mask  of  Demeter  Kidaria, 
which  the  priest  having  put  on  invoked  the  infernal 
powers  by  striking  with  rods  upon  the  ground.^  Fausa- 
nias  is  here  unusually  communicative  about  the  mpteries, 
and  the  passage  is  of  very  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance, it  being  remembered  that  the  ceremonies  of 
Pheneos  and  Eleusis  were  similar,  a  &ct  of  which 
Pausanias,  himself  an  Epopt,^  was  well  qualified  to  judge. 
The  reading  being  finished,  the  Mystics  severally  confessed 
to  the  Hierophant,  and  were  strictly  examined  by  him  on 
numerous  matters,  but  especially  with  r^ard  to  festing 
and  chastity,  both  of  which  were  indispensable  pre- 
requisites to  initiation.  Answers  were  given  according  to 
a  set  form,  and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  having  been 
duly  observed,  the  Aspirants  were  admitted  to  the  mystic 
Sekos,  or  Enclosure,  which  adjoined  the  temple,  and  was 
of  considerable  size,  large  enough  indeed  to  contain  the 
crowd  of  a  theatre.'  They  were  further  prepared  for  the 
performance  by  partaking  of  a  cup  '  ciuftily  qualified,' 
being  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  'Miscellaneous  Potion ' 
given  to  Demeter  on  her  visit  to  Eleusis,*  and  called 
Kykeon,  meaning  primarily  that-which-is-stirred-up,  and 
hence  the  state  of  confusion  produced  by  drinking. 
Such  was  the  drugged  preparation  given  by  Kirke  to  the 
companions  of  Odysseus.^  Poppies  were  an  ingredient  of 
it,  and  this  *  presented  to  each  mystic  before  the  shows 
began,  might  have  contributed  more  to  that  confusion  of 
intellects  than  the  awful  appearance  of  the  objects  exhi- 
bited.'^    Deeply  excited  and  agitated  by  all  they  had 

1  Pans.  Tiii.  16.  •  Od.  x.  2M  et  te^. 

'  Dud.  i.  87, 38.  *  Christie,   Duqutsitiam  upon  the 

'  Strabo,  iz.  i.  Painted  Greek  Voies,  37. 

*  Hymn,  eis  Detn,  208. 
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gone  through,  ready  to  believe  anything  and  everything, 
in  that  state  of  abstinence  which  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be, 
most  favourable  to  the  reception  of  supernatural  displays, 
with  their  minds  more  or  less  affected  by  drugs,  and  their 
whole  being  permeated  with  the  impression  and  expecta- 
tion  of  a  revelation  of  the  more-than- mortal,  they  were 
allowed  TO  SEE.  This  is  the  Autopsia  or  Personal  In- 
spection, the  Crown  of  Mysteries,  the  Epopteia  or  Divine 
Beholding,  which  was  used  as  a  synonym  to  express  the 
highest  earthly  happiness,  and  he  who  had  enjoyed  it 
became  an  Epoptes,  or  CJontemplator,  beyond  which  this 
world  could  give  him  nothing.  But  what  saw  they? 
naturally  exclaims  the  reader.  Before  attempting  to  give 
some  answer  to  this  question,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
this  august  phraseology  irrespective  of  what  the  Epopts  of 
old  saw  or  thought  they  saw.  The  extraordinary  suita- 
bility of  the  language  of  the  Mysteries  to  the  Christian 
religion  is  as  evident  as  remarkable.  The  mind  can  con- 
ceive no  higher  idea  than  to  behold  the  Invisible  God  in 
peace,  a  privilege  which  implies  a  hkeness  of  nature ;  for 
the  Apostle  declares  that  those  who  will  see  Him  as  He 
is,  i.e.j  anthropomorphically  displayed  in  His  Eikon,  or 
Personified  Idea,  will  be  like  Him;  and  that  this  very 
hope  stimulates  them  to  aim  at  infinite  purity  and  perfec- 
tion.^ There  can  be  no  more  godlike  aspiration  than  the 
desire  of  being  like  Gk)d.  So  could  the  delighted  astro- 
nomer exclaim  on  making  his  great  discoveries  that  he 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Creator  and  read  His  thoughts, 
which  naturally  are  not  as  man's.  '  All  men,'  says  Home- 
ros,  *  yearn  after  the  gods.'  '  Thou  hast  made  us  for 
Thyself,'  says  S.  Augustin,  '  and  we  cannot  rest  till  we 
rest  in  Thee.'  The  ancient  Patriarch  Job,  in  a  noble  and 
familiar  declaration  of  faith,  which  certain  moderns  have 
vainly  attempted  to  twist  into  something  comparatively 

»  1  John  iii.  2,  3. 
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petty  and  meaningless,  states  bis  emphatic  belief  in  the 

Autopsia:  '  In  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,  Whom  1  ahaU  see 

for  myself^  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another  ;' 

and   this  belief  in  a  Zeus  Soter,  and  in  His  ultimate 

epiphany  or  manifestation  to  His  worshippers,  is  called 

*  the  root  of  the  matter/  ^    The  anthropomorphic  element 

and  idea  in  religion  is  at  present  disparaged  and  attacked ; 

people  begin  and  end  their  creed  with  a  Final  Cause,  a 

Great  Unknown.     But  belief  which  contains  no  more 

than  this  is  essentially  valueless  and  unpractical    Amen, 

the  Hidden  God,  will  remain  for  ever  hidden  until  anthro- 

pomorphically  revealed.     Gods  who  are  only  afar  off  are 

useless. 

The  gods  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm ! 

Such  gods,  or  again  a  mere  pantheistic  Dionysos,  *  ever- 
lastingly within  creation  *  as  its  inmost  life,  omnipresent 
and  omniactive,' •  Erikepeios  forsooth,  Spring- time- 
garden-growth,  are  truely  valueless ;  and  no  wonder  that 
men  should  begin  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  praying  to 
them.  This  vast  subject  cannot  be  further  desit  with 
here.  I  merely  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  grandeur  of 
the  concepts  to  which  the  Eleusinian  initiation  naturally 
gives  rise.     Let  us  never  be  beguiled  out  of  our  faith  in  a 

>  Joh  xix.  26-8.    I  am  weU  awaro  and  explication  of  Oen.  ziy.  ((Ed^nu 

that  in  certain  quarters  the  Book  of  Judaiau.  Dusert.  Two).     '  A  man 

Job  Lb  called  a  poetical  allegory,  and  may  say* 

b  said  to  have  oeen  composed  m  the  '  Instead  of  creation  beiqg  within 


time  of  Solomon  or  later.   8ed  ei  in-      him.    Vide  9up,  II.  iii.  S. 

cumbii.    probatio   qui    dkit.     Vide  '  Rev.   WiUiam  Knight  in   CW- 

Sir  Sv.  Drummonas  sage  treatment      temporary  BevieWt  Dec.  1873. 
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Personal  Divinity,  but,  holding  fast  to  the  anthropomor- 
phic principle,  say  with  the  *  divine  Poet' :  ^ — 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole. 
Should  move  his  rounds  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Bemerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet ; 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 

The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside ; 
And  I  shall  know  Him  when  we  meet. 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 

Enjoying  each  the  other's  good ; 

What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Love  on  earth  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  Mysteries,  and  to  the  question. 
What  was  seen  there  ?  The  priest  at  Pheneos,  and  also 
apparently  at  Eleusis,  put  on  the  mask  of  Demeter  Ki- 
daria.  The  Kidaria  was  an  Oriental  head-dress  ^  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  peak  or  prominence  in  front,  closely 
connected  with  and  probably  being  a  species  of  the 
homed  head-dresses  still  worn  as  tokens  of  rank,  wife- 
hood,  etc.,  in  parts  of  Syria.  Demeter  being  a  purely 
Aryan  divinity,  is  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  represented 
as  horned;  but  in  her  phase  as  Kidaria,  wearing  the 
peaked  or  pointed  head-dress,  an  Oriental  addition  to  the 
goddess,  she  approaches  as  nearly  to  Artemis  Tauropolos, 
or  to  Astarte,  as  the  anthropomorphic  principles  of  Hellas 
will  allow.  It  seems,  so  to  speak,  to  be  the  result  of 
taking  the  Semitic  bull  in  her  lap.  Kidaris  is  also  the 
name  of  an  Arkadian  dance,'  so  that  it  is  sufficiently 

*  A  term  applied  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  Ealdeo-Assjrian  Kudurri  (vide 

to  the  Laureate.    Vide  Conteti^Hfrtay  Becordi  of  the  Patt,  y.  112). 

HevieWf  Dec.  1873, 100.  •   »  Athen.  xiv.  7. 

«  In  Hebrew  Keter  (Esth.  vi.  8) ; 
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parentage  to  Earth  and  Darkness.^  Thus,  when  appearing, 
they  rise  from  the  gloom  of  the  Under-world,  Phoberopes 
Of-terrifio-aspects,^  and  Ophio-plokamoi  *  Snaky-haired. 
*  Aischylos/  says  Fausanias,  *  was  the  first  who  [to  his 
knowledge]  represented  them  with  snakes  in  their  hair ; '  * 
and  he  notices  that  neither  their  statues  nor  those  of  any 
of  the  Infernal  Divinities  were  dreadful  in  appearance,  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  Hellenik  clinging  to  the  anthro- 
pomorphic principle,  which  I  have  so  frequently  occasion 
to  notice  as  an  important  rule  in  distinguishing  the  origin 
of  divinities.  Now  Aischylos  was  accused  of  having  di- 
vulged the  secrets  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  incorporating 
incidents  from  them  in  his  Plays ;  ^  he  too  provided  masks 
and  stage  dresses,  and  is  said  to  have  himself  inserted 
various  peculiar  choral-dances.  He  also  wrote  a  play 
entitled  The  EUusinians^  which  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  third  in  the  Trilogy  of  the  Thebats,  and  to 
have  been  the  sequel  of  the  Hepta  epi  Thebas'  Almost 
every  word  of  the  Play  is  lost,  but  the  subject  would  give 
tempting  opportunities  to  an  Epopt  who  was  at  all  inclined 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Sekos.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  allude  in  detail  to  his  Eumenides ;  suffice  it  to  remind 
the  reader  that  he  represented  the  Erinyes  as  black-bodied, 
blood-dripping  beings,  with  snakes  entwined  in  their  hair, 
dweUing  in  evil  darkness  in  Tartaros  below  the  earth. 
He  calls  them  '  wingless,'  ^  but  Euripides  more  naturally 
represents  them  as  *  wing-bearing,' ^  and  on  the  Vases 
they  sometimes  appear  with  wings  and  sometimes  without. 
Again,  they  are  torch-connected  and  torch-bearing  powers, 
and  so  are  described  as  being  '  delighted  with  the  blazing 

>  Old,  ^  KMn.  40.  Foik,  Hitst,  y.  19 ;  Clem.  Alex.  I^nnn, 

*  Orph,  Hymn.  Ixx.  10.  iL  14, '  Aischylos,  who  divulged  the 
'  lUd,  lix.  12.  mysteries  on  the  stage/ 

^  Paus.  L  28.  ^  Eumeiu  51. 

*  Aristot.  EtkUc  iii.  1 ;    Aelian,         ^  Oreste9j  317. 
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torch/  ^  which  is  *  sunless,'  ^  as  being  in  the  Under-world, 
and  Athene  promises  to  send  torches  to  the  lower  regions,' 
apparently  in  their  honour.  Thus  a  Fury  is  represented 
on  a  Vase  as  bearing  two  spears  in  one  hand  and  a  large 
and  fiercely  blazing  torch  in  the  other ;  ^  and  in  another 
representation  of  the  *  enthroned  Persephone  in  Hades,'  a 
Fury  stands  on  her  right  hand,  with '  two  large  torches.^ 
So  Ovid, 

Tristis  Erinnys 
Praetulit  infaustas  sangoinolenta  faces. 

Lastly,  the  Furies  had  a  terrible  malignant  dance,  which 
they  accompanied  by  a  weird,  mind-destroying  hymn.^ 
It  is  especially  called  an  *  un-Bakchik  dance,^  as  being 
joyless  and  accompanied  with  groans  and  weeping,  and 
their  incantations,  like  those  of  the  mediaeval  witches, 
made  healthy  life  wither  away,^  thus  being  the  exact 
opposite  to  Dionysos  Karpios  or  Erikepeios.  Their 
forms,  Empousa-like,  appear  to  change.  As  it  showed  like 
an  ox,  a  mule,  a  woman,  or  with  a  fire-blazing  visage  ;• 
so  they  are  winged  and  wingless,  Gorgon-like  and  un- 
Gorgon-like,  dog-faced^®  and  woman-fiiced.^^  Speaking  of 
the  connection  between  the  Furies  and  the  Mysteries, 
Thomas  Taylor  observes:  *  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Cataplus  of  Lucian  which  very  much  corroborates  my 
opinion :  "  Tell  me.  Cynic,  for  you  are  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  do  not  the  present  particulars  appear 
to  you  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  Mysteries  ? 
Cyn.  Very  much  so.  See  then,  here  comes  a  certain 
torch-bearer,  with  a  dreadful  and  threatening  countenance. 
Is  it,  therefore,  one  of  the  Furies  ?  "     It  is  evident  fi-om 

I  ^men.  994.  f  Eur.  Orestes,  819. 

*  Ibid.  865.  ^  Ai8.  Sumen.  819. 

»  Ibid.  974.  ^  Aristoph.  Btft.  288  et  teq 

*  Smith,  OoM.  Diet.  272.  »»  Eur.  Orestis,  260. 

*  Ibid.  SmaUer  aas$.  Diet  313,  »»  Ais.  Eumen.  47 

*  Aia.  JSumen.  816  et  $eq. 
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this  passage  that  the  Furies  in  the  Mysteries  were  of  a 
terrible  appearance/^  The  Kataphus^  or  Sailing-to-shore, 
like  the  Batrachoij  describes  a  voyage  across  the  Styx. 
'It  is  a  circumstance  remarkably  singular,  that  the 
Pythagorean  philosopher  Numenius  was,  as  well  as 
Pausanias,  deterred  by  a  dream  from  disclosing  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.  When  delusive  faith  succeeded  to 
scientific  theology^  and  divine  mystery  was  no  more,  it 
then  became  necessary  to  reveal  this  most  holy  and  august 
institution.  This  was  done  by  the  later  Platonists.'^ 
Thus  we  are  informed  that  *in  the  most  holy  of  the 
mysteries  before  the  presence  of  the  god  certain  terrestrial 
daemons  are  hurled  forth,'*  and  that  these  spectres 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  dogs,*  like  the  dog-feced 
chthonian  Furies  in  their  uncouth  hateful  dance.  '  The 
dog,  in  general,  mythically  represents  all  utterly  senseless 
and  carnal  desires,'  like  Kerberos,  the  hell-hound,  and 

Seirios,  *  the  dog-star  of  ruin the  Greek 

notion  of  the  dog  being  throughout  confused  between  its 
serviceable  fidelity,  its  watchfulness,  its  foul  voracity, 
shamelessness,  and  deaclly  madness.'^  St.  Croix,  follow- 
ing Dion  Chrysostomos,  a.d.  50-117,  and  others,  speaks 
similarly,  observing  that  the  eyes  of  the  Mystics  were 
powerfully  affected  by  alternate  light  and  darkness, 
while  a  multiplicity  of  phantoms  appeared  before  them 
having  the  figures  of  dogs  and  other  monstrous  forms,  and 
that  the  sights  and  sounds  were  so  terrible  that  Plout- 
archos^  compared  initiation  with  death  agony."^  These 
forms  are  '  the  fleet-hounds  of  raging  madness,'^  the  tire- 

'  Taylor,  PautaniaSj  iii.  221 ;  vide  AlMnades. 
also  his  reaiarks  on  Orph.  Hymn,  Ixx.  *  Pletho,    On  the    Orades,  apud 

in  his  Mystical  Hymiis  of  OrpheuSj  Taylor,  Disiertation  on  the  jEieimmam 

136  et  seq.  and  Bacchic  Mysteries, 

*  Taylor,  Pawaiuas^  ui,  200.  Tay-  *  Ruskin,  Queen  of  the  Air,  i.  2Sw 
loT*8  own  views  have  been  already  al-  ^  l^'rag.  apud  Lobeck,  A^opkj  i. 
hided  to.     Sup.  II.  iii.  6.  126.  '  Mecherches,  214. 

*  Proklos,  LV)mment.  on  the  First  ®  Eur.  Bak,  977. 
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le*i  ever-pursuing,  fury-dogs,^  prototypes  of  the  hell- 
hounds and  were- wolves  of  later  ages,  *  Material  daemons 
actually  appeared  to  the  Initiated  previous  to  the  lucid 
visions  of  the  Gods  themselves,'^  *  Sometimes  terrible 
apparitions  astonished  the  trembling  spectators.' '  As  I 
am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  the  Mysteries,  but  only 
alluding  to  them  incidentally  in  connection  with  Dionysos, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  how  the  scenic  apparatus 
was  managed,  and  what  was  the  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  stage  manager  and  his  assistants.  It 
is  now  sufficiently  recognised  that  the  so-called  super- 
natural is,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances,*  merely  the 
natural  misunderstood ;  and  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  like 
the  egg  of  Columbus,  were  doubtless  very  simple  when 
once  fully  comprehended.  Nor  need  I  further  refer  to 
that  part  of  the  exhibition  which  related  to  the  Two 
Goddesses,  merely  observing  that,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  their  whole  legendary  history  was  symbolically 
represented,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  acted,  on  the 
Eleusinian  stage,  as  Clemens  says,  *  Deo^  and  Kore^  are 
now  become  a  mystic  drama ;  and  the  wandering  and  the 
rape  and  their  grief  Eleusis  shows  by  torchlight.'  ^  But, 
confining  ourselves  to  Dionysos  and  his  share  in  the  cele- 
bration, it  is  necessary  to  remember  carefully  the  differ- 
ence between  the  earlier  and  the  later  stages  in  the 
Mysteries,  and  especially  in  a  Dionysiak  connection.  The 
entry  of  '  Dionysos  the  Mystic '  ®  on  the  stage,  and  the 

^  AiJ).  Eumen,  127.  been  many  pseudo-miracles,  therefore 

*  Taylor,  Dissertation  an  the  Eleu-^      there  have  never  been  any  real  mira- 
sinian  Mysteries,  43.  cles ;  as  if  we  were  to  say,  perjury 

■  Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece^  i.  is  often  committed  in  courts  of  jus- 

448 ;   and    similarly,  dread  spectres  tice,  therefore  no  true  testimony  is 

were  to  be  seen  at  times  in  the  Hel-  ever  given  in  them, 

lenik  temples  of  Uasi.  (cf.  Pans.  x.  *  DyavA-mAtar  or  Demeter. 

32).  •  Persephone. 

*  But  not  in  all.      A  hasty  and  ^  Protrept,  ii.  12. 
heedless  loirfc  argues  that,  e.g.  be-  ®  Pans.  viii.  64. 
cause  it  is  admitted  that  there  have 

x2 
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reasons  of  it  have  already  been  referred  to ;  and  as  the 
Vedic  Hymns  show  us  in  a  state  of  plastic  and  crystallme 
deomess  the  elements  which  subsequently  hardened  into 
the  &miliaT  forms  of  the  later  Hellenik  Mythology,  so  the 
Homerik  Hymn  to  Demeter  shows  us  with  equal  clear- 
ness the  root  of  the  matter;  whUe  the  solar,  chthonian, 
kosmc^oic,  and  altogether  occult  and  mysterious 
character  of  the  introduced  divinity  lakchos,  illustrates 
how,  when  the  worships  were  lKt>ught  into  local  proxi- 
mity, *  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame,'  they  touched, 
Dungled,  and  were  united.  Dionysos  assists  Bemeter 
with  his  torch,  and  this  ^mbolical  inddent  aptly  illus- 
trates the  whole  scope  and  phase  of  the  earlier  connection. 
But  in  later  times,  and  especially  when  the  intercourse 
with  Kam,  transmuted  into  Aigyptos,  was  permanently 
established  on  a  broad  basis,  a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  the  Eleusinian  dream,  which  manifested  itself 
chiefly  in  three  particulars  :  (1),  The  simple,  earHer  idea 
of  a  settled,  orderly,  god-fearing  life,  with  good  hope  for 
the  future,  fedes  away ;  while  (2)  there  is  a  repetition  o( 
the  old  l^ends  in  forms  coarser  and  more  phallic,  com- 
bined with  less  of  reverence  and  more  of  superstition,  the 
whole  producing  moral  corruption  and  decay ;  and  (3) 
new  and  elaborate  psychical  ideas  relating  to  the  soul, 
its  destiny  and  pantheistic  union  with  the  divine  nature, 
and  theories  of  pseudo-purity  are  introduced.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  actual  machinery  of  the  Mysteries 
became  movf  perfect  and  extensive,  as  in  the  modem 
theatre,  where  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  frequently 
serve  to  sustain  a  piece  otherwise  intrinsically  worthless. 
Looking  at  tlie  simple  l^end  of  the  lost  Persephone,  the 
reader  will  dnubtlese  wonder  how  the  idea  of  monstrous 
"  ndifili  beings  could  have  first  entered  into  the 
■,  The  singular  history  of  the  Furies  is  an  answer 
mation.    Comparative  Mytholo^sts  have  traced 
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back  the  idea  of  the  dread  Erinys  to  its  simple  and  inno* 
cent  starting-point  in  the  Vedic  Saranyu,  the  Bunning- 
light  of  morning.  *  The  Night,'  says  Professor  Max  MuUer, 
'  was  conceived  by  Hesiod  as  the  mother  of  War,  Strife, 
and  Fraud,  but  she  is  likewise  called  the  mother  of 
Nemesis  or  Vengeance.'    In  a  passage  from  the  Veda 

*  the  mischievous  powers  of  Night  are  said  to  follow  the 
sins  of  man.  "  The  Dawn  will  find  you  out,"  was  a  say- 
ing but  slightly  tainted  by  mythology.  "  The  Erinyes 
will  haunt  you,"  was  a  saying  which  not  even  Homer 
would  have  imderstood  in  its  etymological  sense/^  Pro- 
fessor Kuhn  also,  the  advocate  of  the  *  meteorological 
theory '  of  mythology,  *  has  identified  Saranyu  with  the 
Greek  Erinys/*  *  Hence,  in  spite  of  all  the  failure  of 
memory,  and  of  the  fearful  character  which  Erinys  had 
assumed,  the  poet  who  tells  the  terrible  tale  of  Oidipous 
could  not  but  make  him  die  in  the  sacred  grove  of  beings 
who,  however  awful  to  others,  were  always  benignant  to 
him ; ' '  i.e.,  the  Sun  sinks  to  his  rest  surrounded  with  a 
pale  light  which  corresponds  with  the  dawn.  Pausanias 
derives  the  name  from  an  old  Arkadian  word  erinntiein, 
signifying  to  be  angry,*  a  derivation  acquiesced  in  by 
Professor  Blackie,  who  appears  to  be  anything  but  partial 
to  the  comparative  theory,  at  all  events  in  its  extension. 
Replying  to  his  strictures,  Professor  Max  Miiller  remarks : 

*  If,  like  other  scholars,  Professor  Blackie  had  pointed  out 
to  me  any  cases  where  I  might  seem  to  him  to  have 
ofiended  against  Grimm's  law,  or  other  phonetic  rules, 
I  should  have  felt  most  grateful ;  but  if  he  tells  me  that 
the  Greek  Erinys  should  not  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
SaranyUj  but  from  the  Greek  verb  ipunieiVj  to  be  angry, 
he  might  as  well  derive  critic  from  to  criticise.'  *    We  may 

1  Lecturer  en  the  Science  of  Lanr      428.  ^  Paus.  TiiL  25. 

gwige^  ii.  664.  *  Md,  530.  *  OmtempormyIUview,J)ec  1871, 

'  Mtfthci,  cf  the  Aryan  NatunUf  i.      p.  119. 


1-  -^inu.  1  h^^ctj::  r*;^ 


»»•  't-'i:^^,^  tcLy  tm  c.-**  who 
'-P"*^  r'fr*sfc:e<i  the  Fnin  as  ser- 
f*ni-er3WBed,  noc  (^  innator  ot  the 
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servative  of  the  relics  of  antiquity,  Pausanias  observes 
that  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  locality  sacrificed 
to  the  Maniai  or  Eagers,  another  name  for  the  Furies, 
they  sacrificed  at  the  same  time  to  the  Charites  or  Graces.^ 
Now,  who  are  the  Charites?  Again  the  (Comparative 
Mythologist  shall  tell  us  ;  *  Though  occasionally  both  the 
Sun  and  the  Dawn  are  conceived  by  the  Vedic  poets  as 
themselves  horses,  that  is  to  say,  as  racers,  it  became  a 
more  femiliar  conception  of  theirs  to  speak  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Dawn  as  drawn  by  horses.  These  horses  are 
very  naturally  called  Aan,  or  AanY,  bright  and  brilliant. 
After  a  time  the  etymological  meaning  of  these  words  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  hari  and  harit  became  traditional  names 
for  the  horses  which  either  represented  the  Dawn  and  the 
Sun,  or  were  supposed  to  be  yoked  to  their  chariots. 
Even  in  the  Veda,  the  Harits  are  not  always  represented 
as  mere  horses,  but  assume  occasionally,  like  the  Dawn,  a 
more  human  aspect.  Thus  they  are  called  the  Seven 
Sisters,  and  in  another  passage  they  are  represented  with 
beautiful  wings.' ^  He  then  shows  how  in  Hellenik 
Mythology  these  beings  became  the  Charites,  the  beautiful 
sister  Graces,  *  attendants  of  the  bright  gods,*  and  has 
successfully  maintained  the  identity  of  the  ijarits  and  the 
Charites  against  severe  criticism.^  But  these  bright  beings, 
personifications  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Dawn- 
light,  are  absolutely  identical  with  Saranyu,  the  Eunning- 
light  of  Morning.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  Arkadians, 
though  they  knew  not  why,  sacrifice  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Furies  and  the  Graces,  for  wonderful  to  say,  both  can 
be  traced  to  a  common  origin,  and  are  actually  identical. 
They  are  all  winged  sisters,  alike,  but  how  different,  and 
truly  marvellous  is  the  plasticity  of  idea.    A  figure  of  an 

1  Paus.  viii.  34.  *  IHd,  41S ;  vide  Mythol.  of  the 

'  Prof.  Max  MuUer^  Lecturea  on  the .     Aryan  Nations,  i.  48. 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  408. 
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archaic  type  given  by  Creuzer,*  and  which  he  callfl  *  Eria, 
or  Adrastea-Nemesis/  appears  aptly  to  illustrate  the  cos*^ 
tume  and  general  appearance  of  a  stage  Fury  in  the 
Mysteries.  It  is  Gorgon-faced,  and  clad  in  a  black 
mantle  reaching  to  the  ankles^  which ,  like  those  of 
Hermes,  are  winged,  and  appears  to  be  dancing  or  leaping 
imcouthly.  It  has  four  large  wings,  two  on  each  side, 
the  two  upper  extended  as  semi-volant,  the  two  lower 
dependent  as  semi-close.  Not  very  dissimilar  figures 
occur  in  several  Oriental  Mythologies,  but  it  would  lead 
us  from  the  subject  in  question  to  consider  them,  or  Wing- 
symbolism  in  general ;  suffice  it  to  quote  an  illustrative 
passage  of  Sanchouniathon,  who  says  that  the  god  Taautos' 
*  contrived  for  Cronus,  the  ensign  of  his  royal  power,  .  .  . 
upon  the  shoulders  four  wings,  two  in  the  act  of  flying, 
and  two  reposing  as  at  rest.  And  the  symbol  was .... 
with  respect  to  the  wings,  that  he  was  flying  while  he 
rested,  yet  rested  while  he  flew,'  •  i.e.^  was  tireless,  like 
the  Fury-hounds.  I  have  alluded  to  the  colossal  size  and 
stature  of  the  tragedian,  which  was  attained  by  means  of 
the  mask,  padding  the  figure,  and  the  use  of  the  thick- 
soled  kothomos  or  tragic  buskin,  the  Meamed  aock*  of 
Milton,  which 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage; 

the  performers  being  thus  supposed  to  arrive  at  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  great  men  of  former  ages ; 
and  it  is  observable  in  this  connection  that  many  of  the 
Demetrian  statues  were  of  large  proportions,  especially  in 
Arkadia,  where  the  Eleusinian  cult  greatly  prevailed. 
Thus,  in  one  temple  were  statues  of  Demeter,  Persephone, 
and  Dionysos,  each  seven  feet  high ;  in  another  was  the 
statue  of  Demeter  as  Erinys  the  Searcher,*  a  torch  in  its 

*  Si/mhoiik,  iii.  pi.  5,  fig.  16.  ^  An  excellent  illustaration  of  the 

*  Thoth,  Tet  office  of  Saranyu.    VidB  wpra, 

*  Cory,  Ancient  Fragments^  16. 
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right  hand  and  the  mystic  kist  in  its  left,  about  nine  feet 
high.^  In  another  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Great  God- 
desses were  then*  statues  fifteen  feet  high ;  and  in  another 
temple  where  their  mysteries  were  performed,  *  which 
were  imitations  of  the  things  done  at  Eleusis/  was  a 
statue  about  eight  feet  high.^  Another  ancient  statue  of 
Bemeter  was  black,^  apparently  because  her  mysteries 
were  celebrated  at  night  and  in  secrecy.*  Taking  into 
consideration  these  circumstances  and  the  practice  of  the 
stage,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  weird  figures 
which  appeared  at  Eleusis  before  the  trembling  Mystics 
at  initiation  were  of  more  than  mortal  stature,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  increase  the  accompanying  horror. 
Christie  thought  that  these  Eleusinian  shows  were  at  least 
in  the  main  transparencies,  and  that  the  subjects  of  them 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Vases,  and  remarks :  '  These 
scenes  may  be  supposed  to  have  consisted  either  of  a  dark 
superficies,  in  which  transparent  figiu*es  were  placed,  and 
hence  their  Vases  with  red  figures  on  the  black  ground ; 
or  of  opaque  figures  moved  behind  a  transparent  canvas, 
and  hence  their  earUer  Vases  with  black  figures  upon  a 
red  ground/^  This  may  very  Ukely  have  been  one 
feature  in  the  performance.  The  proper  way  to  deal 
with  spectres  of  this  character  is  to  laugh  at  them ;  and  so 
we  read  that  when  that  famous  philosopher  ApoUonios 
Tyanensis  and  his  friends  were  on  their  journey  to  India 
*  as  they  were  going  along  in  the  bright  moonshine,  they 
[like  Diohysos  in  the  Batrachot]  fell  in  with  an  Empousa, 
who,  now  in  this  form,  now  in  that,  followed  after  them, 
until  ApoUonios,  and  at  his  instigation  his  companions, 
attacked  it  with  scofis  and  jeers,  the  only  safeguard 

>  Pans.  yiii.  26.  Aphrodite  Melanis. 

^  Ibid.  81.  ^  Ditquimtunu   vpmi    tAe     Greek 

*  Ibid.  6.  Painted  Vases,  87. 

*  Of.  remarkB  of  Paus.  yiii.  6,  on 
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against  it,  and  it  fled  away  jabbering.' ^  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  ^  terrestrial  daemons/ with  their  masks,  wings, 
black  garments,  and  uncouth  dreadful  forms,  have  flitted 
away  across  the  stage  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Sekos* 
The  agitated  spirits  of  the  Mystics  arc  next  to  be  soothed 
and  refreshed  by  *the  lucid  visions  of  the  gods  them- 
selves/ And  here  let  us  note  the  introduction  and  influ- 
ence of  the  psychical  idea.  How  can  man  approach  any 
nearer  to  Mother-Ea^th  and  her  Daughter,  and  to  Phanes- 
lakchos,  Spirit-of-the-Apparent  and  Growth-power  of  the 
Kosmos,  than  he  is  at  first  placed  by  nature  ?  But  when 
the  divinities  are  regarded  as  anthropomorphic  personages, 
with  peculiar  local  habitations,  then,  though  their  dwelling 
be  not  with  men,  yet  they  may  appear  to  mortals  under 
special  circumstances,  and  the  latter  may  under  certain  con- 
ditions, especially  at  and  after  death,  approach  their  abodes, 
and  even  in  some  mysterious  way  be  united  with  them 
and  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Peculiarly  does 
this  idea  hold  good  with  respect  to  such  divinities  as  have 
once  hved  on  earth,  and  still  more  so  if  they  are  supposed 
to  have  suffered  there  like  mortals.  The  Uasar  of  Kam 
is  the  divinity  who  fulfils  all  these  conditions  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  and,  as  noticed,  he  is  identical,  and  was 
by  the  Hellenes  regarded  as  being  identical,  with  Diony- 
sos.  Their  error  lay  in  supposing  that  the  Dionysiak 
rites  were  direct  Kamic  importations,  and  thus  when  in 
later  times  the  Hellenik  world  acquired  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Egyptian  ritual,  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  ideas  and  ceremonial  of  Eleusis  received  a  Uasarian 
colouring  and  hue ;  that  is,  the  psychical  element  c€tme 
into  far  greater  prominence,  the  Earth-mother  and  her 
Daughter  changed  their  simple  phases,  and  became,  hke 
the  Great  Goddess  of  Apuleius,  Pessiuyntike,  Athene, 

'  Priaulz,  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  5. 
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Aphrodite,  Dikt5mna,  Here,  Uasi,  etc,,  in  wild  conftision ; 
and  Dionysos-Uasar,  the  Great  God,  appeared  no  longer 
merely  as  the  assistant  torch-bearer,  but  as  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  of  divinities.  In  later  times, 
too,  it  would  seem,  especially  considering  the  confused 
and  contradictory  accounts  and  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
on  the  subject,  that  the  ritual  of  various  festivals,  once 
distinct,  became,  as  Paganism  faded  slowly  before  Chris- 
tianity, blended  and  intermingled.  Dionysos  wholly  join- 
ing Demeter,  the  two  great  divinities  grown  greater  still 
by  being  identified  rightly  or  wrongly  with  almost  all  the 
leading  gods  of  the  nations,  made  a  last  desperate  stand 
against  the  conquering  Galilaean  at  Eleusis,  and  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Constantinus.  The  researches  of  the  present  day  have 
revealed  the  mysteries  of  Aigyptos  in  almost  all  their 
varied  intricacies.  We  know  that  they  were  psychical  to 
the  core,  and  represented  in  endless  detail  die  eventfiil 
journey  of  the  soul  towards  the  Great  God,  terminating  in 
its  triumphant  union  with  him.  This  idea  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  soul  finds  expression  in  the  later  ages  of 
Eleusis.  Thus  Bunsen  remarks,  *  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
the  meaning  and  aim  of  the  symbols  was  to  shadow 
forth  in  a  pious  and  reverent  manner  the  progress  of 
the  soul  in  her  pilgrimage  through  the  finite.  The  real 
element  of  the  mysteries  consisted  in  the  relations  of  the 
universe  to  the  soul,  more  especially  after  death.'  ^  So 
the  Neo-Platonik  philosopher  Sallustius,  in  his  treatise 
Peri  TheSn  kai  KosmoUj  Concerning  the  Gods  and  the 
Existing  State  of  Things,  explains  the  rape  of  Persephone 
as  signifying  the  descent  of  the  soul ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  Mysteries  *  intimated  obscurely  by  splendid 
visions  the  felicity  of  the  soul  liere  and  hereafter  whea 

*  God  in  ffistoryy  ii.  7S. 
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purified  from  the  defilements  of  a  material  nature/  ^  and 
adumbrated  thefiiture  expansion  of  its  *  splendid  and  winged 
powers.'  ^  So,  again,  Sallustius,  who  was  a  fnend  of  the 
Emperor  Julianus,  asserts  that  *  the  intention  of  all  mystic 
ceremonies  is  to  conjoin  us  with  the  world  and  the  gods/ 
This  is  the  occult  union  of  the  purified  and  perfected  Uasar 
nan  with  Uasar.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the  show, 
and  referring  the  curious  to  the  exposure  of  the  ancient 
mysteries  by  Clemens,*  Amobius,*  and  others,*  let  us 
glance  at  the  later  mystic  manifestations  of  Dionysos,  who 
^  appears  in  splendour  to  mortals.'  So  Themistios,  writing 
in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  '  illustrates  his 
father's  exposition  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  by  the 
priest  throwing  open  the  propylaea  of  the  temple  of 
Eleusis ;  whereupon  the  statue  of  the  Goddess,  under  a 
burst  of  light,  appeared  in  full  splendour,  and  the  gloom 
and  utter  darkness  in  which  the  spectators  have  been 
enveloped  were  dispelled.'  *  *  In  all  initiations  and  mys- 
teries the  gods  exhibit  many  forms  of  themselves,  and 
appear  in  a  variety  of  shapes ;  and  sometimes  an  unfigured 
Ught  of  themselves  is  thrown  forth  to  the  view ;  some- 
times this  light  is  shaped  according  to  a  human  form,  and 
sometimes  it  proceeds  into  a  dijferent  shape.'  ^  The 
approximation  to  divinity  was  only  to  be  attained  by  a 
triumph  over  the  carnal  nature ;  and  where  this  prevailed 
the  soul  was  comparatively  dead,  and  so  Plotinos  says 
that  ^  to  be  plunged  in  matter  is  to  descend  into  Hades 
and  then  £all  asleep.'  *  Dionysos,  like  Uasar,  had  suffered, 
and  had  also  triumphed  in  and  over  his  sufferings ;  and, 

*  Of.  tbe  Sokratik  consideradous     Meuisius,  JSleunnia,  which  has  been 
in  the  Phaidon  on  the  desirability  of     a   great  storehouse   for  saheeqpent 


death  as  a  release  from  the  body.  writers.     Also   Lenormant,  m€ 

*  Vide  Taylor,  Dissertation  on  the  graphie  de  la  Voie  eaarie  eUuaimetme, 
Eleimnian  and  Bacchic  Mysteriet»  *  Ohiisde,  Diegviriiiont,  60. 

*  Protr^.  cap.  ii.  ^  Proklos,  Commentary  in  Flaton 

*  Advertue  Oentes,  lUpub, 

A  For    Eleusinian     details    vide  "  JSnnead,  i. ;  lib.  viiL 
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Hke  XJasar,  be  represented  the  Sun,  and  especially  the 
nocturnal  or  subterranean  Sun,  Sol  Inferus/  who  in  the 
blessed  regions  of  the  West  sinks  to  the  Under-world,  sail- 
ing in  his  mystic  boat,^  the  golden  solar  cup  ;*  for  *  his 
nightly  journey  from  the  West  to  the  East  is  accomplished 
in  a  golden  cup,  wrought  by  Hephaistos.'  *  So  Stesi- 
choros,  B.C.  632-552,  sings  how  Halios  [Helios],  Hype- 
rion's son,  went  down  into  his  golden  cup  and  sailed  away 
o'er  ocean  to  the  deep  realms  of  night,  to  visit  his  beloved 
ones  in  the  sacred  laurel  grove.^  And  thus  in  the  Kamic 
mysteries  the  soul  of  the  Uasarian  having  descended  into 
Kemeter,  the  Under-world,  is  struck  with  ecstasy  at  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  subterranean  Sun,  which  he 
apostrophises  in  a  long  address :  ^  Hail,  thou  who  hast 
come  as  the  soul  of  souls  reserved  in  the  West  I  Hail, 
thou  descending  light  formed  in  his  disk !  Thou  hast 
traversed  the  heaven;  thou  hast  followed  above  in  yellow. 
The  gods  'of  the  West  give  thee  glory ;  they  rejoice  at 
thy  perfections.'  ^  And  as  the  Mystic  at  Eleusis  had  to 
withstand  the  daemons  and  spectres,  which  in  later  times 
illustrated  the  difficulties  besetting  the  soul  in  its  approach 
to  the  gods,  so  the  Uasarian  had  to  repel  or  satisfy  the 
mystic  crocodiles,  vipers,  avenging  assessors,  daemons  of 
the  gate,  and  other  dread  beings  whom  he  encountered 
in  his  trying  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  But  as  at  last  the  Uasarian  penetrated,  despite  all 
opposition,  to  the  secret  presence  of  the  divine  Uasar,  so 
the  Eleusinian  Mystic  was  permitted  to  behold  his  divinity, 
and  to  see  *  holy  phantoms,'  ^  and  *  awful  but  ravishing 


1  Of.  Mocrob.  Sat.  i.  18;  R  P.  ^  M}fth6l.  of  the  Aryan  NatUmB^vu 

Ejuffht,  WmMp  of  Pru^ma,  113;  S9. 

Dl&Dcarville,  Arts  de  la  Orice,  i.  ^  Apud  Athen.  zi.  4. 

233,  271-3.  •  Funereal  Ritual,  xv. 

*  Vide  Cooper,  Serpent  Mythe  of  ^  St.    Oroix,    Recherches,  i.  21& 

Ancient  Egypty  4Q-1.           •  Lobeck  charges  '  Sancnicius*  'quern 

^  ApoUod.  ii.  6  \  Patui.  iii.  16.  ornnes    gregalim    eequuntur/    with 
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spectacles,'  ^  such  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers described  as  follows :  *  In  a  manifestation  which 
must  not  be  revealed,  tliere  is  seen  on  the  wall  of  the 
temple  a  mass  of  light,  which  appears  at  first  at  a  very- 
great  distance.  It  is  transformed,  while  unfolding  itself, 
into  a  visage,  evidently  divine  and  supernatural,  of  an 
aspect  severe,  but  with  a  touch  of  sweetness.  Following 
the  teachings  of  a  mysterious  religion,  the  Alexandrians 
honour  it  as  Osiris  or  Adonis,'^  both  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  identical  with  Dionjrsos,  and  with  each 
other.  *  At  the  close  of  the  scene.'  says  Bunsen,  *  the 
victorious  god  (Dionysos)  was  displayed  as  the  Lord  of 
the  Spirit.  The  predominating  idea  of  these  conceptions 
was  that  of  the  soul  as  a  divine,  vital  force,  held  captive 
here  on  earth  and  sorely  tried ;  but  the  initiated  were 
further  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  final  redemption  and 
blessedness  for  the  good  and  pious,  and  eternal  torments 
after  death  for  the  wicked  and  unjust.'  •  But  this  was  a 
development ;  the  original  idea  of  Demeter,  *  fi-iend  of  the 
noble  heroes  of  civilisation,'  *  is  far  simpler.  The  Mystics 
having  arrived  at  a  joyful  conclusion,  '  for  the  Mysteries, 
by  the  name  of  whatever  god  they  might  be  called,  were 
invariably  of  a  mixed  nature,  beginning  in  sorrow  and 
ending  in  joy  ;'  ^  and  having  now  become  Epopts,  were 
dismissed  with  a  benediction  and  the  words  *Konx 
Om  Pax,'  in  the  interpretation  of  which  much  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised.®     The  Dionysiak  mysteries  relating 


drawing  at  timee  upon  hu  own 
imagination  for  Eleusinisn  detail 
{Afflaoph.  i.  182) ;  but  if  St.  Oroix 
occasionally  errs  a  little  in  this  direc- 
tion, Lobeck  is  liable  to  an  opposite 
fault  of  unbelief. 

'  Christie,  DisqudsifionSy  40. 

^  Damaskios,  apud  Photios,  Bihlio- 
theka,  cod.  242. 

'  God  in  History,  n.  73. 

*  Ibid.  69. 


^  Faber,  Dissertation  on  the  CMrij 
ii.  837.  A  long  exploded  work,  of 
great  learninfir,  absurd  etymologies, 
and  baseless  theories. 

*  Wilfopd  {Asiatic  ResearchegfXoh 
T.)  identified  them  with  0anficha>0m- 
Pacsha,  words  with  which  the  Biah- 
mans  close  their  services  (vide  Ouvm-* 
roff,  Essay  on  the  EieusitUan  Myste- 
ries, 28.  '  Nork.  i.  7,  apud  Rev.  O. 
W.  Cox,  Mythoi,  of  the  Aryan  iVa- 
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to  Zagreus  and  the  Titanes,  I  shall  notice  subse- 
quently.^ 

Seventh  Day. — The  Retuim.  The  initiated  returned  to 
Athenai,  and  merrily  jested  with  those  whom  they  met, 
especially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Kephissos.  Sacred 
games  also  were  held,  the  victors  in  which  were  rewarded 
with  a  measure  of  barley. 

Eighth  Day. — The  Day  of  the  Epidauriana.  On  which 
those  who  had  been  too  late  for  the  Greater  Mysteries  were 
initiated  in  the  Lesser.  It  was  so  called  from  a  tradition 
that  Aisklepios  once  then  arrived  at  Eleusis  fromEpidauros. 

Ninth  Day. — The  Day  of  Earthen  Vessels.  Two  large 
earthen  vessels  were  filled  with  wine,  type  of  the  anima- 
ting principle,  and  were  then  upset,  the  wine  being  thus 
offered  as  a  libation  to  the  Infernal  Divinities.  One  of 
these  jars  '  was  placed  towards  the  east,  the  other  to  the 
west ;  and  they  were  emptied  while  certain  mystic  words 
were  uttered.  These  have  been  made  known  to  us  by 
Proclos  in  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  They  were,  vU,  tokvU^ 
while  the  first  of  these  was  pronounced,  they  looked  up 
to  heaven  ;  and  casting  their  eyes  downward  to  the  earth, 
they  pronounced  the  latter.  By  thus  accosting  each 
Epopt  as  a  son,  vie  might  be  impUed  the  heavenly  origin 
of  man ;  by  tokvIc  might  be  denoted  regeneration.'  * 

The  four  principal  personages  at  Eleusis  were  the 
Hierophant,  who  is  said  by  Eusebios  to  have  been  an  im- 
personation of  the  Demiiuge ;  the  Dadouchos  or  Torch- 
bearer,  a  type  of  the  Sun  or  Helios-Dionysos ;  the 
Assistant  at  the  Altar,  who  is  said  to  have  represented  the 
Moon ;  and  the  Hierokerux  or  Sacred  Herald,  who  was 
a   type  of  Hermes.     With  respect  to   this  last  subtle- 

tionsy  ii.  126).    Pococke,  in  his  ro-  lection  of  authorities,  Aglaoph,  775 

mance  asserts  '  the  languap^e  is  Tibe-  et  8eq),    The  subject  does  not  con- 

tian,'  and  signifies  '  salutation  to  the  cern  a  Dionysiak  enquiry. 

Three  Holy  Ones/   (India  in  Greece^  *  Inf.  1a.  vi. 

27*3,  vide  Lobeck's  remarks  and  col-  '  Christie,  DutquisifionSf  33. 
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phased  divinity,  Professor  Max  Muller  remarks ;  *  He  is  the 
herald  of  the  gods ;  so  is  the  twilight.  He  is  the  spy  of 
the  night,  wktos  iirtaimjp ;  he  sends  sleep  and  dreams ; 
the  bird  of  the  morning,  the  Cock,  stands  by  his  side. 
Lastly,  he  is  the  guide  of  travellers,  and  particularly  of 
the  souls  who  travel  on  their  last  journey;  he  is  the 
Psychopompos/ ^  *The  officiating  ministers  at  Eleusis,' 
observes  Christie  *  were  four  in  number,  in  imitation  of 
those  in  Samothrace.'^  Without  absolutely  accepting  this 
proposition,  we  may  undoubtedly  conclude  that  the  two 
rituals  were  by  no  means  unconnected ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  however  sub- 
sequently impregnated  with  Orientalism,  were  Aryan  in 
origin,  whilst  those  of  Samothrake  were  Semitic.  These 
latter  I  shall  notice  subsequently,*  when  speaking  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Bakchic  cult  into  Hellas,  for  the 
principles  of  the  Dionysiak  Myth  are  to  be  found  in  full 
vigour  *  in  the  secret  Phoenician  worship  of  Lemnos  and 
Samothrake.'  * 


SECTION  IIL 

DIONYSOS  AND   THE   DRAMA. 

From  the  theatrical  exhibitions  of  Eleusis  we  pass,  by 
easy  transition,  to  the  stage  of  Athenai,  and  here  again 
find  Dionysos  enthroned  in  the  persons  of  his  two 
daughters,  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  twin  representations  of 
his  Janus  character,  and  of  the  double  aspect  of  life, 
either  in  the  individual  or  in  the  abstract.^    The  Drama 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lanr  *  Bunsen.  Egifpt$  Place,  iy.  235. 

awige,  it  622 ;  cf.  Od,  xxiv.  i. ;  Rus-  '  It  wiU  oe  rememlwred  that  I  am 

Idxiy  Queen  irf  the  Air,  i.  26-9,  where  not  speaking  of  libe  Hellenik  Drama 

a  subtle  and  elegant  partial  analysis  as   such,  critically^  historically,  or 

of  the  concept  oi  Hermes  is  giyen.  otherwise,  but  merely  of  it  in  its 

'  DiequiittiaM,  64.  connection  with  the  god  from  whoee 

■  In/,  X.  i.  prolific  being  it  sprung. 
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is  That-which-is-done  imitatively  and  representatively :  a 
definition  equally  true  when  applied  to  the  drama  of  life 
and  existence,  or  to  a  stage-play;  inasmuch  as  all  our 
actions  are  imitative  and  imoriginal,  and  also  representa- 
tive ;  and  that  doubly  so,  first,  because  in  doing  them  we 
aim  consciously  or  unconsciously  after  an  ideal  model :  ^ 
and  secondly,  because  in  acting  we  become  representatives 
of  other  actors,  and  embody  more  or  less  accurately  their 
feelings  and  circumstances.  Thus,  in  this  latter  sense,  the 
kings  and  queens  of  tragedy  and  comedy  form  a  parlia- 
ment selected  to  their  state  and  dignity  by  the  universal 
suffrages  of  mankind,  and  so  chosen  because  the  electors 
of  the  world  see  themselves,  i.e.,  their  own  feelings,  aims, 
and  possibilities  reflected  with  surpassing  merit  in  the 
individuals  of  their  choice.  Human  feeling,  using  the 
expression  in  its  widest  sense  as  including  the  power  of 
feeling  after  truth,  makes  man  the  astonishing  creature 
that  he  is ;  *  without  it  he  would  be  a  stone,  or  at  best 
a  plant,  or  as  some  have  put  it,  ^  a  forked,  straddling 
animal,  with  bandy  legs.'  The  existence  of  this  property 
of  feehng  alone  renders  the  Drama  specially  so  called 
possible,  for  plants  and  trees  imitate  nothing ;  we  imitate 
them.  And,  therefore,  the  Drama  is  the  expression  of 
feeling  in  action ;  but  feeling  in  action  is  Dionysos  the 
kosmic  life-flource,  beaming,  blushing,  blooming,  blow- 
ing, storming,  raging,  raving,  bearing  with  him  hfe  and 
death.  The  Drama,  then,  in  one  aspect  is  but  an  anthro- 
pomorphic crystallisation  of  Dionysos  the  Wine-god,  yes, 
the  Wine-god,  but  his  wine  is  not  merely  the  typical 
juice  of  the  grape,  but  rather  the  heat  and  life-blood  that 
beats  through  all  worlds.     Well  says  Professor  Buskin, 

'  Of.  Emenon,  JEasay  x.  Circles.         '  'What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I 

'  The  flyiog  Perfect,  around  which  How  noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite 

the  hands  of  man  can  never  meet,  at  in  &culty  I    In  acUon,  how  like  an 

once  the  inspirer  and  oondemner  of  angel  I    In  apprehension,  how  like  a 

every  success.'  god  I '  (HamUty  II.  ii.) 
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'  Wine,  the  Greeks,  in  their  Bacchus,  made,  rightly,  the 
type  of  all  passion,'  ^  which  noble  word,  including  in  its 
sweep  a  wide  range  of  action  from  righteous  anger  to 
holy  suffering,  leads  us  to  Tragedy,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Dionysos,  Lord  of  the  Drama,  herself  often  styled  the 
Drama,  inasmuch  as  in  this  world's  history  the  tragic 
element  is  the  stronger  and  prevailing  one.  Tragedy  con- 
sidered etymologically,  and  with  reference  to  its  historic 
origin,  is  a  song  accompanied  by  a  satyrik  dance,  t.«.,  one 
performed  by  persons  in  the  garb  of  Satyrs,  and  these 
songs  in  early  Hellas  were  the  choric,  dithyrambic  odes 
in  honour  of  Dionysos ;  and  so  Aristoteles  tells  us  that, 
*  Tragedy  originated  in  a  rude  and  unpremeditated 
manner  from  the  leaders  in  the  dithyrambic  hymns,'* 
The  Chorus,  who  thus  celebrated  the  god,  *  bewailed  the 
sorrows  of  Bacchus,  or  commemorate  his  wonderful 
birth,  in  spontaneous  effusions,  accompanied  by  suitable 
action,  for  which  they  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
wine-cup.'  •  This  Chorus  at  first  *  was  nothing  more  than 
a  Comus,  and  one  too  of  the  wildest  and  most  corybantic 
character.  A  crowd  of  worshippers,  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  danced  up  to  and  around  the  blazing  altar  of 
Jupiter.  They  were  probably  led  by  a  flute -player,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Phrygian  tamborines  and  cymbals, 
which  were  used  in  the  Cretan  worship  of  Bacchus.'* 
Now  it  was  as  the  kosmc^onic  Lord  of  life,  and  especially 
as  the  Sun-god,  head  of  the  animated  creation  and  pro- 
tagonistic  principle  of  vitality,  that  Dionysos  was  honoured. 
Hence  the  changes  and  apparent  sufferings  both  of  Nature 
and  of  the  Sun,*  when  imitated  and  viewed  anthropomor- 
phically  as  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Dionysos,  occasioned 
the  mixed  nature  of  the  dithyrambic  celebration,  which 

1  '  Unto  this  last;  124.  >  Theatre  of  the  Greeks^  39. 

»  Poet,,    iv. ;    vide   inf.  VIII.   ii.  *  Ibid.  36. 

Dithyratnb.  *  Vide  sup,  IV.  iii.  3. 
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was  tragedy  and  comedy  combined.  Such,  then,  was  the 
germ  and  origin  of  what  we  now  know  as  Tragedy ;  its 
cradle  was  a  Dionysiak  combination  of  satyr,  goat,  and 
psychico-solar  life-heat  worship.  But  what  then  is 
Tragedy,  considered  with  reference  to  its  familiar  develop- 
ment? Aristoteles  has  given  us  a  somewhat  painfully 
elaborated  definition,  according  to  which  it  is  *  an  imitar 
tion  of  an  action  that  is  important,  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitude — by  language  embellished  and  rendered 
pleasurable,  [t.^.,  having  rhythm,  harmony,  and  melody], 
in  the  way  of  action — eflfecting,  through  pity  and  terror, 
the  correction  and  refinement  of  such  passions.'  ^  This 
applies  fairly  enough  to  Attik  tragedy  during  the  brief 
period  of  its  perfection,  though  Aristoteles,  himself  a 
schoolmaster,  evidently  regards  the  Stage  as  an  important 
means  of  improvement  for  youth,  and  probably  instructed 
his  pupils  to  draw  such  moral  lessons  from  the  fate  of 
heroes,  as  an  industrious  apprentice  of  the  City  of  London 
may  have  deduced  in  olden  days  firom  the  career  of 
George  Barnwell.  But  not  to  wander  into  suggestions 
which  arise  firom  this  definition,  Platon  seems  to  me  to 
speak  far  more  deeply  and  satisfyingly,  when  he  says  that 
real  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  life,  which  is 
necessarily  that  of  gods  and  heroes ;  *  and  this  observation, 
though  far  from  being  in  itself  a  complete  definition,  yet 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  Now  a  hero  has 
been  beautiftdly  defined  as  *  a  god-bom  soul  true  to  its 
origin ; '  and  so  gods  are  great  heroes,  heroes,  little  gods. 
But  heroes,  from  the  necessity  of  things,  must  suffer,  and 
that  chiefly  for  others,  and  it  is  evident  that  voluntary 
suffiering  is  far  higher  and  nobler  than  compulsory 
What  nobler  concept  then,  than  a  voluntarily  suffering 

^  Poet.  Y.  is  an  imitation  of  thu  best  and  noblest 

'  'We,  according  to  oar  ability,  life^  which  we  ai&rm  to  be  indeed 

are  tragic  poets,  ana  our  tragedy  the  the  rery  trath  of  tragedy '  (/#oic;«, 

beet  and  noblest,  for  our  whole  state  >ii.). 

t2 
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hero,  except  indeed  a  voluntarily  suffering  god?  Hence 
the  passion  of  gods  and  heroes,  as  connected  and  in 
divine  agreement  with  the  harmony  of  things,  gives 
Tragedy  her  lofty  theme.  And  in  this  delineation 
there  must  ever  be  an  absence  of  two  things,^  (1)  *  record 
of  crime  as  such,  a  Titua-Andranicus-like  Newgate  Calen- 
dar of  horrors,  which  constitutes  spiuious  or  bastard 
Tragedy ;  and  (2)  all  final  triumph  of  the  worser  cause, 
of  baseness,  or  evil,  or  by  whatever  name  the  inharmo- 
nious principle  may  be  designated. 

Next,  as  to  Comedy,  which,  according  to  Platon,  is 
the  common  name  of  all  performances  intended  to  cause 
laughter,^  and  which  '  originated  in  a  rude  and  unpre- 
meditated manner  firom  those  who  led  off*  the  phallic 
songs.'  *  Etymologically  regarded,  it  is  the  song  of  the 
Eomos,  or  band  of  revellers ;  and  '  whatever  may  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Greek  Comedy,  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
celebration  of  the  vintage,  when  the  country  people  went 
round  firom  village  to  village,  some  in  carts,  others  on 
foot,  who  bore  aloft  the  phaUic  emblem,  and  invoked  in 
songs  Phales^  the  comrade  of  Bacchus,'  ^  or  personified 
Priapos.  So  sprang  Comedy  into  existence,  amidst 
Semitic  vintage-shoutings,*  in  honour  of  the  riotous  and 
orgiastic  god  of  earth-life;  and  thus  from  Oriental 
materials,  moulded  by  a  gifted  family  of  an  Aryan  nation, 
sprang  into  their  familiar  forms  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
Syria  and  Egypt  had  rites  and  orgies  many,  but  drama 
none.  Yet  even  the  West  was,  on  the  whole,  scarcely 
more  successfiil  than  the  East ;  and  in  Hellas  itself  a  single 
city  almost  monopolised  dramatic  genius,  which  could 
only  be  maintained  in  an  exalted  form,  even  in  its  pecu- 
liar home  at  Athenai,  during  a  few  brief  years.  The  Drama 

1  Lotos,  yii.  thee  with  my  tean,  O  Heshbon,  and 

*  Aristot.  Poet.  iv.  Elealeh:  for  the  shoutiiig  for  thy 
'  Theatre  of  the  ChreekSy  70.                summer  fruits  and  for  thy  harvest  is 

*  Of.  /».  xvi.  0,  *1  wiU   bewail      faUen.' 
the  vine  of  Sibmah:   I  will  water 
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is  thus  Aryan  and  Hellenik ;  and  is  yet  singularly  con- 
nected in  origin  with  the  cult  of  a  Semitic  divinity  of  the 
Outer-world,  for  had  Dionysos  remained  what  he  once 
was,  a  stranger  to  the  shores  of  the  Aigaion,  the  theatre, 
whatever  form  it  might  have  assumed,  would  never  have 
known  him  as  its  patron.  The  question  why  the  Drama 
became  a  fiict  in  Hellas,  and  was  almost  unknown  else- 
where, has  often  been  considered ;  it  depends  on  ethnic 
characteristics,  and  is  not  to  our  present  purpose. 

Thus  was  Dionysos  the  fountain  alike  of  Tragedy  and 
of  Comedy;  the  Drama  formed  a  part  of  his  worship, 
and  the  Theatre  was  his  temple.  In  this  large  stone 
Dionysiak  shrine  at  Athenai,  which  was  finished  about 
B.C.  380,  and  stood  a  little  south  of  the  Akropolis,  almost 
the  entire  population  assembled  to  celebrate  the  dramatic 
cult  of  the  god  from  dawn  to  dark  on  the  occasion  of  the 
production  of  the  new  pieces  at  the  Lenaia  and  the 
Dionysia  M^ala.  The  actors  generally  performed  not  in 
what  we  should  consider  appropriate  costumes,  but  in 
*  modifications  of  the  festal  robes  worn  in  the  Dionysian 
procession,'  ^  which  were  of  bright  and  gaudy  hues,  the 
imder  garments  having  coloured  stripes  and  the  *  upper 
robes  of  purple  or  some  other  brilliant  colour,  with  all 
sorts  of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  ornaments,  the  ordinary 
dress  of  Bacchic  festal  processions  and  choral  dances ; '  ^ 
in  fact,  remnants  of  barbaric  splendour  and  Oriental 
magnificence.^  Euripides,  who  was  a  striver  after  a 
certain  kind  of  reality,  *  ventured  to  allow  his  tragic 
heroes  to  appear  in  rags,  and  he  incurred  by  this  depar- 
ture firom  Bacchic  magnificence  the  keenest  ridicule  of 
his  comic  contemporaries.'*  The  stage  character  of  the 
tragic  Dionysos  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Dionysos 
of  Comedy  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  the  Batrachoi  of 

»   Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  211.  '  Vide  inf.  VIII.  i.  Aiohmarphos. 

»  Miiller,  HUt.  LU.  Or.,  i.  206.  *  The4itre  of  the  Greek^  264. 
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Aristophanes.  He  is  cowardly  and  effeminate,  but  quick- 
witted, and  a  good  judge  of  poetry ;  and,  as  the  patron 
and  lord  of  the  Drama,  is  appropriately  appointed  arbiter 
by  Aides  of  the  great  question  whether  Euripides  should 
eject  Aischylos  from  the  tragic  throne  of  the  Under-world. 
His  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  greater  poet,  and  posterity, 
that  highest  court  of  appeal,  has  in  its  ultimate  judgment 
confirmed  the  verdict.  In  illustration  of  the  connection 
between  Dionysos  and  the  Drama,  Aischylos  is  said  to 
have  written  his  tragedies  at  the  c>ommand  of  the  god, 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  who  is  also  said  to 
have  shown  himself  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sophokies.^ 
To  conclude,  the  Drama,  like  Dionysos,  has  two  faces, 
one  raised  to  heaven,  the  other  bent  ever  upon  the  earth. 
The  former  reflects  the  blue  eyes  of  Athene,  the  latter 
the  fierce,  gloating  gaze  of  the  Earth-god.  And  in  life 
this  last  predominates.  *  Greatly  as  the  Greeks  succeeded 
in  the  Beautiful,  and  even  in  the  Moral,  we  can  concede 
to  their  culture,'  says  Schlegel,  *  no  higher  character  than 
that  of  a  refined  and  dignified  sensuality.'  Is  our  present 
condition  very  much  superior  ?  I  do  not  undertake  to 
answer  the  question;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Dionysos,  changed  in  the  Middle  Ages  into  S.  Denys,*  has 
ever  ruled  and  reigned  with  undiminished  sway  in  count- 
less temples,  whose  Bakchik  cults  are  infinitely  lower  than 
the  grand  ritual  exhibited  of  old  to  the  Athenians.  No 
mightier  engine  for  good  than  the  Drama,  properly  ap- 
plied, can  well  be  imagined :  its  patrons  should  do  their 
utmost  to  reform  it  altogether ;  to  purge  away  those  taints 


*  Pans.  i.  21. 

'  Of.  S.  Sabas,  t.0.  SabazioS)  whose 
festiyal  is  on  Dec.  6^  S.  Mithra  of 
Aries,  S.  Amour,  S.  Ysis  (Nov.  27), 
S.  Satumin  (Nov.  29),  S.  Satur  Uie 
Martyr  (March  2U),  S.  Bacchus  the 
Martyr,  S.  Dionysius,  S.  £leuther,  and 
S.  Rusticus  (Oct.  9),  i.e.  'Festum 


Dionvsi  Eleutherei  (vide  in/,  VIIL  L 
Meuihereus)  nuticum*  At  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  *  the  gods  of 
Qreece  and  Rome  went  into  exile 
—either  degraded  into  evil  sjuritt 
or  promoted  into  Christian  saints' 
(Deutsch,  Literary  RenHdnSf  182). 
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of  the  eaxth-life  which  have  so  long  stained  it  that  they 
falsely  appear  to  be  all  but  inseparable.  The  Athenians 
were  wont  to  hear  in  solemn  state  the  last  great  tragedy 
of  the  day,  the  purgation  of  Orestes,  or  the  woes  of 
Oidipous,  as  a  message  from  the  gods  with  whom  alone 
dwells  understanding,  and  who  breathe  into  the  divine 
poet  his  star-ht  wisdom  and  aid  his  mortal  harp  to  echo 
the  eternal  music.  As  for  ourselves,  unable  to  write 
tragedies,  or  indeed  comedies  either,  it  is  at  least  left  us 
to  listen  in  a  reverent  spirit  to  the  outpourings  of  vanished 
genius,  and  to  support  those  who  enable  us  to  do  so ;  and 
thus  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  will  for  us  become  not  un- 
hallowed ground. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


DIONYSOS   IN  ART. 


SECTION  I. 
VASES   OF    THE  DIONYSIAK    CYCLE. 

The  Hellenik  Vases,  beautiful  and  remarkable  in  them- 
selves, and  of  high  value  as  assistants  to  the  artist,  the 
historian,  the  archaeologist,  and  the  mythologist,  do  not 
nevertheless  present  much  independent  illustration  of  the 
concept  of  the  central  figure  of  the  Dionysiak  Myth.  The 
Dionysos  of  the  Vases  is  supplementary  to,  and  illustrative 
of,  the  Dionysos  of  the  Poets  and  Historians ;  and  though 
the  god  of  moisture,  of  water,  and  of  wine,  is  naturally  the 
protagonist  on  liquid-holding  vessels,^  yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  feature  in  his  character,  or  an  incident  in  his  life,  illus- 
trated or  pourtrayed  upon  a  Vase,  which  is  otherwise 
unrecorded,  aud  for  acquaintance  with  which  we  are  in 
debted  to  the  potter  alone.  While  the  number  of  dis- 
covered Vases  is  immense,^  and  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects represented  almost  infinite  in  its  variety,  the  subjects 
themselves  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  myths,  the 
Gigantomachia,  the  Amazonomachia,  the  Wars  of  Thebai 
and  Troia ;  the  most  prominent  divinities,  Zeus,  Aphrodite, 
Apollon,   Artemis,   Athene,  Eros,   Hermes,    Nike;    the 

1  Eeiamos,  after  whom  the  Eeram-  '  60,000,  De  Wltte   (Etud«9j  4). 

eikosy  or  Potter's  Quarter,  was  said  to  20,000  in  coUections,  Birch  (Ancient 

have  heen  named,  is  cidled  the  son  of  PaUety,  149). 
Dionysos  and  Ariadne,  inf,  X.  iii. 
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Saviour-heroes,  Herakles,  Peraeus,  Theseus ;  and,  more  nu- 
merous and  prominent  than  all,  Dionysos  and  his  train, 
appear  again  and  again  on  the  Vases,  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  infinite  number  of  subjects  and  personages  deemed 
less  worthy  of  delineation,  and  notably  of  scenes  from 
actual  history.  Kroisos  on  the  pyre ;  Homeros  in  the 
Samian  pottery ;  Arkesilaos,  king  of  Kyrene,  weighing 
silphion ;  a  love  scene  between  Alkaios  and  Sappho ;  Ana- 
kreon  the  Seveller ;  and  Dareios  himting ;  almost  exhaust 
the  undoubtedly  historical  subjects,  and  serve,  by  their 
introduction,  to  render  the  blank  still  more  remarkable. 

Although  the  Vases,  the  great  majority  of  which  be- 
long to  a  comparatively  late  age,  do  not  offer  any  very 
remarkable  independent  illustration  of  the  origin  and 
character  of  Dionysos,  yet  in  as  much  and  so  far  as  their 
testimony  extends,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that 
already  adduced ;  and  as  Dionysiakal  subjects  form  such 
an  important  feature  in  them,  it  would  be  improper  to 
omit  their  notice  from  the  enquiry.  Here,  as  heretofore, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  I  am  writing  not  of  Art,  but 
of  Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  it,  and  with  special  reference 
to  his  origin ;  and  that,  therefore,  remarks  upon  the  manu- 
&cture,  classes,  uses,  and  general  history  of  the  Vases,  are 
in  the  main  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  The  Diony- 
siak  Cycle  forms  the  third  of  MiUingen's  well-known  seven 
divisions  of  the  Vases  according  to  their  subjects ;  and 
includes  the  History  of  Dionysos,  the  Satyroi,  Seilenoi, 
Bakchai,  Mainades,  the  Bakchik  Thiasos,  the  ass  Eraton, 
Dionysiak  Festivals,  processions,  dances,  mystic  scenes,  and 
general  amusements.  ^  So  numerous,'  observes  Dr.  Birch, 
*  are  the  Vases  upon  which  the  subject  of  Dionysos  and 
his  train  is  depicted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detail  them 
all.'  ^     *  On  them  we  see  depicted  his  birth,  childhood, 

»  And.  PoUeryy  237. 
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education,  all  his  exploits,  his  banquets,  and  his  games  ; 
his  habitual  companions,  his  religious  ceremonies,  the 
Lampadophorae  brandishing  the  long  torches,  the  Dendro- 
phorae  raising  branches  of  trees,  adorned  with  garlands 
and  tablets/  ^  To  begin  with  the  god  himself,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  scenes  and  circimistances  in  which  he 
appears  on  the  Vases  :— 

I.  His  birth  from  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  who,  seated  on 
an  altar,  holds  the  new-bom  and  long-haired  infant  in  his 
arms.  Poseidon,  standing,  near,  extends  his  left  hand  to 
receive  the  child ;  a  Vase  of  the  finest  style.*  The  birth 
of  the  god  is  also  the  subject  of  a  fine  Vase  in  the  Vatican.* 
It  is  noticeable  that  at  his  birth  the  foreign  Poseidon  is 
represented  as  waiting  to  receive  and  cherish  his  brother 
divinity.  Compare  the  reception  and  cherishing  of  the 
Oriental  Hephaistos  when  an  infant  by  Thetis  and  Eury- 
nome.'*  Such  legends  are  the  last  historic  traces  of  the 
original  local  connection  of  divinities.^ 

n.  Dionysoa  in  the  Gigantomachia. — ^The  god  attacks 
with  his  spear  two  giants,  Eurytos  and  Bhoitos,  one  of 
whom  has  fallen;  he  is  ivy-crowned,  bearded,  wears  a 
panther's  skin,  and  has  buskins  of  the  same  ;  he  holds  a 
kanthar  and  two  ivy  branches  in  his  left  hand*;  his  tunic 
is  dotted  :  his  panther  assists  him,  and  has  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  fallen  giant.^  The  same  subject. — The 
god,  overpowering  the  falling  Eurytos,  with  his  left  hand 
seizes  the  giant's  helmet  and  stabs  him  with  the  thyrsos- 
spear  held  in  his  right  hand ;  his  hair  flows  down  in 
ringlets ;  he  is  bearded,  wears  spotted  buskins,  and  is  as- 
sisted by  his  spotted  serpent,  which  coils  around  the  giant's 
leg; 

*  Westropp,  Handbook  of  Ar6ha»-         *  Of.  No.  xxix. 

€iogy,  257.  «  Brit  Miis.  Vom  Cat,  No.  78a 

^  Brit.  Mus.  VoM  Cat.  No.  724.  ^  MiUingen,  And,    Uned.    Mtrnt, 

*  Vide  Birch,  Anct  Pottery,  200.  PI.  xxv. 

*  //.  xviii.  308. 
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m.  Destroyed  and  resuscitated  in  a  boiling  cauldron.^ 
— ^The  following  are  parallel  myths  :  Thetis,  wishing  to 
make  Achilleus  immortal,  concealed  him  by  night  in  fire 
to  destroy  the  mortality  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
anointed  him  with  ambrosia ;  but  Peleus,  discovering  him, 
cried  out  in  terror,  and  so  frustrated  the  design  of  the 
goddess.  An  exactly  similar  legend  is  told  of  Demeter 
and  Demophoon,  son  of  Eeleus  of  Eleusis  ;  ^  and  Medeia, 
the  sorceress,  changes  a  ram  into  a  lamb  by  boiling  it  in 
a  cauldron,  a  scene  depicted  on  three  Vases  in  the  British 
Museum. • 

IV.  Introduced  to  Olympos.^ — ^The  principal  non- 
Aryan  members  of  the  Hellenik  Pantheon  are  formally 
introduced  into  Olympos  as  being  strangers.  Thus  He- 
phaistos  when  expelled  is  reintroduced  by  his  fellow-divinity, 
Dionysosi  in  whom,  according  to  Pausanias,  he  placed 
great  confidence.^ 

V.  At  the  birth  of  Athene. — ^Pallas  stands  on  the  head 
of  Zeus,  and  behind  several  other  figures  stands  Dionysos, 
holding  the  thyrsos,  ivy-crowned,  and  with  long  hair  and 
beard.^ 

VI.  Conveyed  by  Hermes  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
Nymphs  of  NysaJ 

Vn.  With  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates^  who  are  changed 
into  dolphins.® 

Vni.  With  the  golden  amphora^  which  he  gave  to 
Thetis.^ 

IX.  Discovering  Ariadne^  a  constantly  repeated  sub- 

^  (}erhBxdfAu8erle9ene  VasenbUder,  vide  Ptmeidonf-xidx. 

PI.  ccvi.  Vide  tn/l  IX.  vi.  2Sa^eu9.  ^  Brit.   Museum,    Vme   Cat.   No. 

>  Horn.  Mymn.  eis  Dem.  228  et  741. 

$eq,  ^  D'Hancarvilley   Vaaes,  Cfrecs.  iiL 

^  Voie  Cat.  No9.  466, 540,  717.  106 ;  vide  tn/l  VIH.  i.  Nymos. 

*  Vide  Birch.  Anct.  Pottery,  238.  "  Gerhard,    Atuerl.     Vaten.    PI. 

*  Paua.  i.  20 ;  cf.  No.  xxxi.      Aa  xlix.  Vide  inf.  VIII.  ii.  DolMn. 

to'  the  Homerik  diatinction  between         *  FTan90]aVaae,Florence  Muaeum  ; 
the  habitual  dwelliog-place  of  Posei-      cf.  Od.  xxiv.  74. 
don  aud  that  of  the  Aryan  divinities^ 
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ject.  *  On  the  older  Vases  this  incident  is  depicted  in  the 
most  passionless  way ;  but  on  those  of  a  later  style,  Dio- 
nysos  is  introduced  by  Aphrodite  and  Eros  to  Ariadne, 
who  throws  herself  into  his  arms  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.'  ^ 

X.  With  Ariadne  at  Na^xoa} — ^Dionysos  and  Ariadne 
are  sitting  under  a  bower  formed  by  the  vine  and  grape- 
clusters ;  he  holds  a  thyrsos  and  kanthar,  and  she  the 
pearl-studded  crown  of  gold,  made  by  Hephaistos,  ^ven 
her  by  Theseus,  and  placed  by  Dionysos  in  the  sky ;  a 
tympanon  or  tambourine  hangs  from  the  tree  to  be  taken 
down  at  sunset ;  when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  all^orical 
Fannychis  or  personified  JNight-tune,  who  herself  appears 
on  late  Yases,^  the  Naxian  dance  can  continue  until  Acs 
(Eos-Aurora)  rises  from  the  eastern  sea  with  her  dew-fiUed 
ums."^  Dionysos  appears  '  as  on  all  monuments  of  a  late 
time,  of  a  youthful  form.'  Eros  fljdng,  bears  a  fillet  or 
girdle,  *  emblem  of  nuptial  and  amorous  concerns.'  * 
The  girdle,  both  plain  and  also  dotted  or  spotted,  very 
frequently  appears  on  the  Vases,  and  always  in  scenes  more 
or  less  erotic.^ 

XI.  With  Ariadne^  in  a  deer-draum  chariot? 

XII.  With  Ariadne^  in  quadriga.^ 

XTTI.  As  Dionysos  Pelekys  on  winged  car  with  axe? 
* — The  rare  and  singular  representation  of  Dionysos  on  a 
winged  car  like  that  of  Triptolemos,  and  armed  with  the 
sacred  axe  or  hatchet,  pekkysy  is  an  occult  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  kosmic  life  in  his  grandest  manifestation  as 
the  Storm-god ;  the  axe  is  the  thunderbolt,  and  the  winged 

'  Birch,  Anciefnt  Pottery,  238.  •  Vide   MiUingen,   Anat.     UmetL 

'  Milliiigttii,  AncL    Uned,  Mtms,  Mons,  Pis.  zii.  xxxv. ;  Christie,  Dm- 

PI.  xxvi.  ^uMiom  vpon    tke  Prnntrnt  Oredt 

*  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  260.  VtueB.  cap.  xiii. ;  mf,  VHI.  iL  SpeU. 

*  Vide    Millingen,    And,     Uned,  ^  Brongniart,  Traiti  Ofnamqm. 
Mom.  PL  vi. ;  cf.  Soph.  Antig.  ]  162.  ^  Gerhard,  AvaerL  Vaaen,  PL  liL 

*  MilHmren,    And.    Uned,    Mons.  *  Ibid.  PI.  xli 
07 ;  cf.  Od.  xi.  246. 
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car  symbolizes  its  swift  descent.  Mr.  Evans  ^  has  col- 
lected the  facts  and  authorities  in  illustration  of  the 
ancient  belief,  '  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,'  that  the 
celts  and  adzes  or  stone  chisels  were  thunderbolts.  Thus 
in  the  Eig-Veda  we  read :  *  Whet,  0  strong  Indra,  the 
heavy  red  weapon  against  the  enemies.  May  the  axe 
[thunderbolt]  appear  with  the  light  1 '  Thus,  too,  in 
various  European  countries  the  celts  are  called  *  thunder- 
axes,'  *  pierre  de  tonnerre,'  *  tonderkiler,'  *  tordensteen,' 

*  donnerkeile,'  *  thorskeile,'  '  donderbeitels,'  or  thunder 
chisels;  and  similar  names  prevail  in  Portugal,  Brazil, 
Greece,  Java,  Burmah,  West  Africa,  and  various  other 
countries.     The  Sioux,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 

*  among  their  varied  fancies  about  thunder  birds  and  the 
like,  give  unusually  well  a  key  to  the  great  thunderbolt 
myth  which  recurs  in  so  many  lands.  They  consider  the 
lightning  entering  the  ground  to  scatter  there  in  all 
directions  thunderbolt  stones,  which  are  flints,  etc,  their 
reason  for  this  notion  being  the  very  rational  one,  that 
these  siliceous  stones  actually  produce  a  flash  when 
struck.'  *  Mr.  F.  C.  Lukis  •  gives  an  instance  of  a  flint 
celt  having  been  found  on  the  spot  where  a  signal  staff 
had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  which  was  proved  to 
have  been  the  bolt,  by  its  peculiar  smell  when  broken.'  * 
'  It  was  from  a  hatchet  that,  according  to  Plutarch,  Jupiter 
Labrandeus  received  that  title ;  ^  and  M.  de  Longp^rier 
has  pointed  out  a  passage,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Bacchus  waSj  in  one  instance,  at  all  events,  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  hatchet'  ^  This  circumstance  also 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  Vase  in  question  ;  and  Mr. 
Evans  notices  that  on  a  Ealdean  cylinder  an  offering  is 
made  to  the  hatchet   enthroned,   and  that   the  Eamic 

>  Ancient    Stone    ImfUements    of  in  Oaria  held  in  his  hand  the  hattle- 

Great  Britain,  61  e^  teq.  axe, instead  of  thunder '  (R  P.  Eniffht, 

«  Trior,  Primitwe  CuU.  ii.  238.  Worship ^  Pruqnu,  68).    See  idso, 

'  Jieii^fwny,  yiii.  208.  Coins  of  I^nedos  aLd  Thyatira. 

^  Anctent  Stone  Implements,  61.  *  Ancient  Stone  Impiements,  64. 
'  '  The  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Lfibrauda 
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hieroglyphic  for  god,  Nouter,*  is  the  figure  of  an  axe. 
Mr.  Evans  and  M.  Lenormant  consider  that  the  flint-axes 
were  venerated  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  the  latter 
remarking,  *  Aussi  est-ce  k  la  hache  de  pierre  que  se  sont 
attaches,  plus  tard  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  superstitions, 
parceque  son  origine  par  le  travail  de  I'homme  ^tait  com- 
pletement  oubli^.'  Their  high  antiquity  gives  them  a 
religious  character  with  many  nations.  *  On  les  recueillait 
pr^cieusement,  et  on  leur  attribuait  miUe  propriety  mer- 
veilleuses  et  magiques,  croyant  qu'elles  torabaient  du  ciel 
avec  la  foudre.  Au  t^moignage  de  Fline  on  distinguait 
les  cerauniae^  qui,  d'apres  sa  description  mSme  sont  des 
pointes  de  fltehes,  et  les  betuli^  qui  sont  des  haches.'  *  The 
stones  were  used  as  talismans,  and  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess medicinal  virtues ;  they  were  preservatives  against 
lightning  and  sweated  at  storms.  The  fortunate  owner 
would  *  Fear  no  more  the  lightning's  flash,  nor  the  all- 
dreaded  thunder-stone.'  Nor  does  this  use  seem  to  be 
entirely  discarded  at  the  present  time,  for  Mr.  Halliwell 
notes  that  in  West  Cornwall  '  rheumatism  is  attempted  to 
be  cured  by  a  "  boiled  thunderbolt " ;  in  other  words,  a 
boiled  celt,  supposed  to  be  a  thunderbolt.  This  is  boiled 
for  hours,  and  the  water  then  dispensed  to  rheumatic 
patients.'®  These  *  living  stones  '  appear  in  the  Phoenician 
mythology  of  Sanchouniathon,  and  form  the  wall  of  the 
wondrous  Thebai,  mother-city  of  the  Bakchai.*  With  the 
origin  of  the  celt-betyls  we  are  not  concerned,  but  their 
connection  with  Dionysos  shows  at  once  the  antiquity  and 
Oriental  character  of  his  cult. 

XIV.  Drawn  by  Gryphons} — ^I  am  not  aware  that  any 
other  Hellenik  divinity  except  Dionysos  is  represented  on 
the  Vases  as  drawn  by  gryphons,  '  the  dogs  of  Zeus  that 

'  Natr.  Bunsen,  Egifp($  Hacey  y,  '  RatMet  in    Western  Oamtr^iUy 

448.  205. 

'  Le$    Ptemih'ei    OiviUMtumB,    i.  *  Pau8.  ix.  5,  17. 

170-1.  *  Pajweri,  Piet.  JS5r.  PL  dx. 
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never  bark,'  ^  which  are  a  thoroughly  Asiatic  concept ; 
and  although  Apollon  appears  riding  on  a  gryphon,^  it  is 
only  when  his  cult  has  been  introduced  by  arbitrary 
iancy  into  the  blessed  regions  of  the  Hyperboreans 
beyond  the  bitter  north  wind.  Numerous  Vases  represent 
contests  between  the  Amazons,  who  are  said  to  have 
originally  lived  near  the  Eaukasos  and  migrated  thence 
to  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon  in  Western  Pontos,  and 
the  Gryphons.*  But  their  most  famous  legendary  foes  are 
the  one-eyed  Arimaspoi,*  who  tried  to  despoil  them  of 
the  gold  which  they  guarded,  and  who  inhabited  the 
north-east  of  the  Herodotean  world.    So  Milton  writes, — 

As  when  a  gryphon  thro'  the  wildemeBS 
With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 
The  hoarded  gold ;  so  eagerly  the  fiend. 

—  Par.  Loaty  book  ii. 

The  Arimaspeia,  an  epic  poem  attributed  to  Aristeas 
of  Prokonnesos,  a  poet  hidden  in  nebulous  fable,  *  treated 
in  three  books  of  the  affairs  of  the  Arimaspians,  with 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  Griffins,  guardians  of  the-, 
golden  harvest,  and  of  their  wars  against  the  Arimaspians,  in 
defence  of  the  sacred  treasure.^  The  Arimaspians  were 
described  as  a  race  of  Scytho-Cyclops,  or  one-eyed  barba- 
rians, covered  with  hair ;  the  Griffins  as  lions  in  body,  with 
the  head  and  wings  of  eagles.'  ^  *  The  griffin  has  been 
foimd  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tombs,  the  drawing, 
however,  being  Greek.  It  was  the  special  emblem  of 
Panticapaeum  [Kertch],  and  is  often  met  with  on  the 
coins.      The   Greek  griffin  is  curiously  like   the  Perse- 

>  Ais.  Ptom.  803.  Herod,  iv.  27. 

«  Brit  Mas.  Voie  Cat.  No.  934.  *  Of.  Herod,  iii.  116 ;  Paus.  i.  24. 

«  Ibid.  Nob.  1368,  1303-4.  •  Mure,  JUtt,  of  Greek  Literature, 

*  Arimnj  one,  and  spUy  the  eye,  ii.  470. 
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politan^  and  both  are  apparently  derived  from  the  winged 
lion  of  the  Assyrians.'^  In  £am  the  Asiatic  god  Set, 
who  is  represented  amongst  other  forms  as  a  gryphon, 
was  called  Nub,  or  Nubti,  which  *  means  the  *'  Golden  "  or 
"Gold  God."  It  is  curious,  though  not  conduaive,  to 
compare  this  Gryphon  form  of  Set  with  the  Hyperborean 
legends  of  gryphons  which  guarded  the  gold.'*  The 
palace  of  Skylas,  king  of  Skythia,  was  ornamented  with 
gryphons  carved  in  white  marble ;  ^  and  gryphons  are  said 
to  have  been  spotted  like  leopards,^  a  further  link  between 
them  and  Dionysos.  The  contests  of  tlie  Gryphons  and 
Arimaspoi  are  also  depicted  on  the  Vases  of  Pantikapeion.^ 
In  Assyria  the  Gryphon  appears  at  times  to  have  been 
hostile  to  the  gods,  and  Canon  Eawlinson  observes,  '  We 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding  as  either  an  evil 
genius,  or  a  representation  of  the  evil  principle,  the  mon- 
ster, half-lion  half-eagle,  which  in  the  Nimrod  sculptures 
retreats  from  the  attacks  of  a  god,  who  assails  him  with 
thunderbolts.'  ^  The  Gryphon  thus  belongs  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  mountains  of 
Asia ;  and  in  the  example  before  us  the  Eastern  god  is 
car-drawn  by  the  Eastern  monster,  who,  hostile  no  longer, 
is  subdued  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Dionysos  Pelekys.  The 
Gryphon  plays  a  very  important  r6le  in  heraldry  and  in 
mediaeval  myth.  The  Kaldean  '  dragon  of  the  sea '  *  is 
generally  conceived  of  as  a  griflSn.'  '^  '  The  form  of  this 
creature,  as  given  on  the  gems,  is  that  of  a  griffin  or 
dragon,  generally  with  a  head  like  a  carnivorous  animal, 
body  covered  with  scales,  legs  terminating  in  claws,  like 
an  eagle,  and  wings  on  the  back.     Our  own  heraldic 

^  Bawlinson,  Herodotus,  lit.  20.  ^  Birch,  Ancient  PotUty,  4S3. 

'  Dr.  Birch,  in  Bunsen's  Bcnff£%  *  Ancient  Monarchie$,  ii.  31.  This 

Tlace,    i.  439.    Vide  inf,  YIII.  li.  acene  iB  now  known  as  Bel  and  the 

Chryphcn,  Dragon. 

,    '  Herod,  iv.  79.  '  Geo.  Smith,  ChaUUan  Acoawt  ef 

*  Paus.  viii.  2.        ''  Genem^  87. 
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grifBns  are  so  strikingly  like  the  sculptures  of  this  creature 
that  we  might  almost  suspect  them  to  be  copies  from 
the  Chaldean  works.'  ^  Sir  John  Mandeville  reports  of 
'  Bactrie,  "  In  this  Land  are  many  GriflSns,  more  than  in 
other  places,  and  some  say  they  have  the  Body  before  as 
an  Eagle,  and  behind  as  a  Lion,  and  it  is  true,  for  they  are 
made  so :  but  the  Griffin  hath  a  body  bigger  than  8 
Lions  and  stronger  than  100  Eagles,  for  certainly  he  will 
bear  to  his  nest  flying  a  Horse  and  a  Man  upon  his  Back, 
or  two  Oxen  yoked  together  as  they  go  to  plow,  for  he 
hath  long  nails  upon  his  feet  as  great  as  horns  of  oxen, 
and  of  those  they  make  Cups  to  drink  with." '  *  Sportive 
Hellenik  art  manufactured  gryphon-terminated  drinking- 
cups. 

XV.  On  a  Panther.^ 

XVI  On  the  ass  Eraton} — ^The  Dionysiak  Ass  Eraton, 
the  Beloved,  is  another  of  the  countless  links  between  the 
god  and  the  Semitic  East,  the  animal  having  been  in  very 
early  times  unknown  to  the  Aryans.  *  It  was  introduced 
to  the  Aryans  of  Persia,'  remarks  M.  Lenormant,  'by 
the  Semites  of  Mesopotamia ;  thence  it  passed  over  into 
India,  always  retaining  its  Semitic  name,  proof  whence 
it  sprung.  Among  the  Greeks  the  ass  has  been  introduced 
by  a  nation  speaking  a  Semitic  tongue,  probably  by  the 
Phoenicians.'*  The  Eamic  gryphon-god  Set  was  also  the 
ass-god.® 

XVn.  OnabuUJ 

XVUUL.  On  a  ram  unth  Hermes.^ 

^  Geo.  Smith,    Chaldean  Account  No.  690). 

of  Qene&i$,  90.  *  PremihnM  OtviUsatunUf  i.  320. 

•  TraveU,  Ixviii.  •  Vide  m/  VDI.  ii.  Ass. 

»  Millin.  V.  i.  60.  '  Gerhard,    Aum-L      Vasm,    PL 

«  TiBchhein,   Fimm  Gfr^,  ii  43.  xlvu.      Vide  tn/   IX.    iii.  Tauirn 

Another  Vase   represents   Dionysos  kero$. 

ridinfir  on  the  aes  between  two  sym-  *  Ilnd.  ArchdoUtgiseht  Zekung. 
bolical  eyes  (Brit.  Mus.    Vase  Cat, 
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XIX.  On  a  camel,  as  the  subduer  of  India} — ^ffis  beard 
IS  long  and  dress  spotted ;  attendant  Mainads  bear  tam- 
bourines and  male  followers  thyrsos-spears.  'At  Mr, 
Beckford's  sale  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  gave  200/.  for 
a  small  Vase  with  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Bacchus.'* 

XX.  In  orgia^ixe  state,  tearing  a  kid} — He  holds  the 
two  halves  of  the^  kid  he  has  just  torn  asunder :  hair 
ivy-crowned  and  long,  as  is  his  beard;  a  panther-skin 
knotted  around  his  neck. 

XXL  Dancing  with  a  Backche. — ^He  is  bearded,  and 
both  are  clothed  in  the  spotted  bassaris.^ 
XXII.  Warring  with  the  Indians} 
xxiiL  At  the  marriage  of  Thetis} 
XXrV*.  Presenting  the  vine? 

XXV.  Teaching  Oinopion  to  make  wine}  —The  god 
is  long-haired,  bearded,  and  ivy-crowned;  in  his  right 
hand  he  gives  the  kanthar  to  Oinopion,  and  in  his  left 
holds  four  vine-branches. 

XXVI.  Visiting  Althaia. — ^A  comic  scene.* 
XXVn.    Received  by  Ikarios,    an  Athenian,   who, 

according  to  the  myth,  welcomed  him  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Attike.io 

XXVnL  As  the  inventor  of  Tragedy}^ — ^The  god,  as  in 
later  representations,  is  youthfiil  and  beardless,  and  holds 
in  his  left  hand  a  tragic  mask  :  Nike  crowns  him  with  a 
wreath,  and  behind  "her  stands  Pan,  youthful,  beardless, 
and  with  little  horns  on  his  forehead,  caressing  the  lynx 
or  Wryneck.    This  mysterious  bird  of  love  was  peculiarly 


^  Birch^    Anciefnt    Pottery,  438.        «  Brit.  Mub.  Vase  Cat,  Na  811. 

Vide  inf,  IX.  vii.  Ind6Ute$,  '  Passeri,  Pict.  Et.  PI.  cciv. 

>  Ancient  PUtery,  437.  «  Brit  Mus.  Vaae  Cat,  No.  564. 

»  Brit.  Mus.    Vase  Cat.  No.  788.        »  Brit.  Mus,  Vase  Cat.  No.  1488. 

Vide  inf.  IX.  vi.  Zaffreua.  '»  Ibid.  Nob.  666,  677 ;  cf.  Paua. 

'  Kirk,    HamiUmCM      Vases,  PI.    i.  23. 

Ivii. ;  cf.  No.  XLIX.  »»  Brit.  Mus.  Vase  Cat.  No.  1203. 

*  jRevue  ArchMogique,  1863,  348. 
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connected  with  the  Semitic  Aphrodite  and  with  Adonis. 

So  Pindaros : — 

The  Cyprian  queen,  whose  hand 
Points  the  resistless  arrow,  from  ahove 
Her  mystic  lynx  hroiight,  the  maddening  Bird  of  LoveJ 

lynx,  according  to  one  legend,  was  a  daughter  of  Pan, 
who  therefore  is  represented  on  the  Vase  in  question  as 
caressing  her.  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  Echo,  or  of  Peitho  (Persuasion),  and  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  -bird  by  Here,  for  having  aided  the  loves 
of  Zeus  and  lo.^  Another  Vase  ®  represents  Adonis  hold- 
ing out  the  lynx  in  his  right  hand  to  Aphrodite,  who  is 
seated.  The  bird,  which  was  so  named  from  its  cry,  is 
described  by  the  Scholiast  as  hairy,  with  a  long  neck  and 
tongue,  and  possessing  the  power  of  rotating  its  head  and 
neck.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  tied  to  a  wheel  and 
whirled  round  to  assist  amorous  incantations.  *  There 
exists  an  ancient  picture  of  the  magic  wheel,  formed  by 
fixing  the  bird  by  the  extremities  of  its  neck,  tail,  and 
two  wings  at  equidistant  points  within  a  circle,  of  which 
it  thus  constitutes  the  spokes.'  *  Pindaros  calls  it  '  pied,' 
an  epithet  which,  as  applied  to  birds,  corresponds  with 
*  spotted,'  which  is  appropriate  to  beasts  only,  and  this 
forms  a  link  in  its  Dionysiak  character.  *  Damis,'  records 
Philostratus,  *  saw  four  lynges  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  Parthian  King  Bardanes,  which  was  covered  with 
lapis-lazuli,  embossed  with  figures  of  the  gods  in  gold.'  * 
B^rded  in  the  Aryan  aspect  of  the  story,  lynx,  daughter 
of  Pan,  the  purifying  Breeze,  or  of  Echo,  is  the  free  love- 
lorn wind  of  night  that  shrouds  lo  the  Moon  from  *  great 
Here's  angry  eyes,'  while  the  Argicide  slays  the  ever- 
watchful  guardian.     But  the  wild  bird  of  love,  in  Hellas 

1  I)fih,  iy.  214.  ^  ^^1  -^nti^ue  Gem$  and  BmgMf 

•  Schd.  in  Pind.  Nem,  iv.  i.  381. 

>  Brit  Mu8.  Vam  Cat.  No.  1366.  *  Ibid. 
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identified  with  the  wryneck,  is  also  Semitically  connected 
with  the  myth  of  Astarte-Semiramis  of  Askalon,  the 
dove-nurtured  ^  and  voluptuous,*  that  Sammuramit  who 
was  changed  into  a  dove, '  Semiramis  in  columbam,' »  a 
bird  sacred  to  Aphrodite,  and  whose  nature  was  supposed 
to  be  shewn  in  its  name ;  and  hence  belongs  to  the  cycle 
of  the  Syrian  Adonis,*  who  is  identical  with  Dionysos. 
'  On  a  beautiful  Etruscan  gold  ring,  a  winged  Venus, 
seated  upon  a  myrtle-twined  altar,  holds  forth  by  the  tip 
of  its  wings  this  wonder  working-bird/  *  Psyche  Breath, 
is  Anima  the  Soul,  the  true  bride  of  Eros-Cupido ;  and  the 
cluster  of  soul-words,  spiritus^  animus  the  mind,  anima 
air,  thyella  storm  wind,  and  thymos  the  soul,  are  from 
roots  which  in  Sanskrit  mean  to  blow,  rush,  and  shake ;  * 
and  Platon  truly  says,  in  the  Kratylos,  that  the  soul  is  so 
called  *  from  its  raging  and  seething.'  The  soul, '  the  seat 
of  the  passions,'  is  thus  depicted  as  the  disturbed  lur 
troubled  by  joy  or  sorrow ;  and  the  transition  in  idea  to 
the  bird,  and  thence  to  the  soul-bird,  and  the  bird  of 
passion,  is  most  easy  if  not  necessary,  for  ^passionate 
music  is  wind  music,'  ^  and  the  bird  '  is  the  air  incarnate.'  * 
So  the  soul  and  soul-passion  are  represented  as  a  bird.  In 
Kam,  the  Ba  or  Soul,  *  for  Bai  is  the  Soul,*  •  was  repre- 
sented by  a  hawk  with  human  head  and  arms;^^  and 
when  in  the  Funereal  Eitual  the  exhausted  Uasarian 
reciiiits  his  failing  energies  with  the  water  of  life  supplied 
by  the  goddess  Nu,  while  he  drinks  his  soul  depicted  as  a 
human-headed  bird,  '  the  usual  emblem  of  the  soul,'  *^ 
drinks  eagerly  with  him.^*    And  the  human  soul-bird  is 

>  Gf.  Clem.  FMrqft,  ii.  S9  ;  'The  '  Quern  rf the  Jdr,  i.  41. 

Syrians  who  inhabit  Phaenicia,    of  ^  Ibid.  43. 

whom  fiome  revere  dovee.'  *  HorapoUon.  i.  7. 

3  Diod.  ii.  4.  ><>  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  v.  135. 

*  Ovid.  Metam,  iv.  47.  "  Lenormant,  AncierU  Hist,  of  tAe 

*  ApoUod.  Frag.  xix.  £ast,  i.  811. 

*  Kinff;  Antique  GemSf  861.  *'  Cooper,  Serpent  Myths  of  Ancient 

*  Of.  Cox,  Myfhol.  of  the  Aryan  Egypt,  43. 
Nations^  i.  31. 
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accompanied,  in  Kamic  idea,  through  the  Under-world 
by  the  divine  soul-bird,  the  Bennu-Phoinix,  who  *  is 
Osiris,'  ^  ^  We  see  sometimes  on  a  sarcophagus  the  soul 
figured  by  a  human-headed  hawk,  holding  in  its  claws 
the  two  ring  symbols  of  eternity,  and  beneath,  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  new  life  reserved  for  the  deceased,  the  rising 
sun,'  *  *  the  great  Bennu  which  is  in  Annu '  •  or  Helio- 
polis,  the  City  of  the  Sun.  And  the  idea  of  the  soul- 
bird  is  found  equally  in  Hellas.  Thus  on  a  Vase  *  repre- 
senting the  death  of  Frokris,  the  departing  soul  hovers 
over  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  human-headed  bird.*  The 
soul  flies  in  all  religions*  Thus  the  Assyrian  prayer  for  a 
sick  man  is,  ^  May  his  soul  fly  up  to  heaven.  Like  a  bird, 
may  it  fly  to  a  lofty  place.'  ®  So  the  bird  of  passion  held 
out  by  Adonis  to  Aphrodite  is  the  infinitely-yearning  soul, 
^  greatest  of  things  created,'  ^  eager  to  fly  as  a  bird  to  its 
mountain ;  *  the  soul  of  the  turtle-dove,'  as  the  Hebrew 
poet  expresses  it,  longing  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest 
with  the  beloved  object,  the  all-conquering  and  all-per- 
suading, lynx,  daughter  of  Feitho.  In  Neo-Platonism  the 
lynges  are  apparently  regarded  aa  being  somewhat  equiv- 
alent  to  the  Platonik  ideas,  and  we  are  informed  that 
they  constituted  the  first  division  of  the  ^Intellectual 
Triad.'    The  Fseudo-Zoroastres  states  that  :^^ 

The  lynges,  objects  of  perception  themselves,  perceive  from  the 

Father, 
Being  moved  by  inefiable  counsels  so  as  to  perceive.* 

XXIX.  Allied  with  Poseidon? 

XXX.  Witii  the  Eleimnian  Goddesses^  Demeter  and 
Kore.i« 

'  Funereal  JRitual,  xviL  '  Funereal  RUwd,  ix. 

s  Lenormant,  Ancient  JBiit,  of  the  *  Frag.  liv.  apad  Oory. 

£a$ef  1 821.     '  Funerealltitiud,xyn.  ^  Lenormant  and  De  Witte,  Eitte 

*  Brit.  MuB.  Vaee  Cat,  No.  1209.  dee    Moammem     drmnogrt^phiqueey 

^  MOliogen,  Anc.  lined.  Monwnents,  iii.  4. 

PL  xi7.  >«  Birch,  Anct.  Pottery,  232.  Vide 

'  TVaiu.  Soc.  Bib.  ArckaetA.  ii.  20.  eup.  VI.  ii.  2,  3. 
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XXXI.  With  Hepfiaistoa^  who  ascends  to  heaven  at 
his  instigation.^  Another  Vase  represents  Hephaistos  re- 
turning to  heaven  on  the  Dionysiak  ass.^ 

XXXn.  As  lakchoa} — 'Sometimes  he  is  presented 
under  the  form  of  laochos.'  * 

XXXin.  ^  With  Eum^lpus  and  lacchos.' ^ — ^UUlingen, 
incorrectly,  states  that  the  figure  of  the  mystic  lakchos, 
whom  he  vainly  attempts  to  distinguish  from  Dionysos, 
was  unknown.^ 

XXXrV.  Pursuing  Ariadne  J 

XXXV.  In  a  gaUey-shaped  car? — ^Dionysos,  seated  in 
the  centre  of  the  car,  holds  an  overshadowing  vine ;  at 
each  end  of  the  car  sits  a  satyr,  playing  on  the  double 
flute ;  the  galley  terminates  at  the  prow  with  a  boar's, 
and  at  the  stem  with  a  goose's,  head.  Dr.  Birch  remarks 
that  *  the  sacred  ship  of  Dionysos '  was  one  of  the  reli^ous 
matters  represented  on  the  Vases.* 

XXXVI.  Female  offering  a  goat  to  Dionysos  Stylos^  or 
the  Pillar.^^ — ^'The  most  remarkable  and  evident  [religious] 
incidents  represented  are  the  oflTerings  to  Aphrodite, 
sacrifices  to  Hermes,  to  Dionysos  Stylos,  Phallen,  or  Pert 
kionios.'  ^^ 

YYXVN.  Dionysos  unth  Pan}^ — ^The  god,  seated  in  a 
chair,  holds  his  thyrsos ;  Pan,  with  two  goat's  horns  stands, 
before  him,  holding  the  two-handled  cup. 

XXXVm.  With  Briachos  and  Erophy Ue}^— The  ivj^ 
crowned  Dionysos  stands  in  the  centre,  his  long  hair  flow- 
ing down  his  back,  and  clustered  in  curls  on  the  forehead 
in  imitation  of  grape  bunches,  according  to  the  fashion 

'  Birch,  Afu^,  Pottery,  236.  «  Brit.  Mus.  Vote  Cat,  Wo.  687. 

'  Brit.  Mus.  Vtue  Cat.  No.  627.  ^  Anct,   Pottery,  277.     Vide  nrf, 

s  ArchdohgUche    ZeUung,     1848,  VIII.  ii.  Boat. 
220.  '»  Kirk,  HarmUmCe  Vatn,  PI  xt. 

*  Birch,  Anct,  Pottery,  237.  Vide  inf.  sec,  ii. 

*  Ibid.  242.  "  Birch,  Anct,  Pottery,  277. 

<'  Anct.  Uned,  Mone.  6,  ^^  Brit.  Mus.  Vote  Cat,   No.  1549. 

'  Vide  Birch,  Anct.  Pottery,  238.  »  Ihid.  No.  79a 
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bostrychoeides ;  his  beard  is  long  and  pointed  ;  he  wears 
an  embroidered  peplos  over  a  tunic,  and  holds  the 
kanthar  in  his  right  hand :  Erophylle  advances  towards 
him,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  snake  with  raised  head 
and  darting  tongue,  and  in  her  left  a  branch:  behind 
Dionysos  is  the  Satyr  Briachos,  gathering  grapes  from  the 
vine-branch  on  the  god's  shoulder. 

XXXIX.  With  KomoSj  Ariadne^  and  Tragoidia} 

XL.  With  the  symbolical  eyes} — ^The  head  of  the  god, 
with  full  face,  long  hair,  beard,  and  vine  branches  appears 
between  the  two  eyes,  symbols  of  the  nocturnal  and  diur- 
nal sun,  itself  a  type  of  the  sentient  soul  of  the  world. 
In  Kam  the  symbolic  eye  is  isometimes  represented  as 
held  by  an  ape.® 

XLI.  With  the  spotted  snaked — ^The  god  in  the  centre 
bounds  along,  brandishing  in  his  right  hand  the  spotted 
snake,  and  in  his  left  the  thyrsos;  he  is  ivy-crowned, 
tunic-clad,  with  hair  and  beard  in  ringlets,  and  wears 
panther-skin  buskins,  endromideSy  reaching  to  the  knee  : 
the  Mainad  Oreithyia  accompanies,  a  panther-skin  de- 
pending  from  her  shoulders. 

XTiTT.  In  the  faun-skin.^ — ^The  god  stands  between 
two  Satyroi,  and  stretches  out  his  arms,  from  each  of 
which  hangs  a  faun- skin;  the  skirt  of  his  tunic  is  en- 
circled with  a  row  of  dots. 

Among  other  Vases  relating  to  the  Dionysiak  Cycle 
are: — 

XTiTIL  A  very  fine  kanlhar  from  Melos ;  subject  a 
Bakche,  with  Oriental  robes  and  thyrsos-spear,  surrounded 
by  the  symbolical  spotted  girdles,  and  an  elegant  border 
of  vine-leaves.^ 

XLIV.  Seilenos  swinging  a  Bakche^  with  the  motto, 
*  Eise  at  pleasure.'  ^ 

»  Birch,  And,  Pottery,  242.  *  Brit.  Mus.  Vote  Cat.  No.  816. 

•  Brit.  Mus.  Vase  Cat,  No.  526.  »  Ibid.  No.  817. 

»  Bunsen,  JSaypfs  BacCy  i,  528,  «  Birch,  Anct,  Pottery,  300. 

Sign  No.  340.  '  Ibid.  318. 
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XLV.  *  A  graup^  often  repeated^  is  tliat  of  a  female 
seated  upon  a  rock,  holding  a  basket,  fillet,  and  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  approached  by  a  flying  figure  of  Eros,  hold- 
ing similar  objects.*  ^ 

XLVI.  '  A  common  subject  is  Eros^  holding  grapes, 
and  flying  alone  through  the  air.'  The  flying,  grape- 
holding  Eros,  is  the  representation  of  Kosmic  Love,  the 
Uniting  Principle  of  Empedokles,  which  includes  personal 
and  all  other  kinds  of  sympathy  and  afiection,  as  wine 
and  the  grape  are  the  types  of  all  passion.  He  is 
naturally  represented  as  flying  lynx-like.* 

Dr.  firdi  observes  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  Vase-treatment  of  Eros  *  is  his  Dionysiac  character,  for 
he  seems  scarcely  to  be  separated  firom  the  wine-god.* 
What  a  testimony  is  this  to  the  reality  of  the  profound- 
ness of  the  true  concept  of  the  latter  I 

XLVll,  The  attendants  of  Dionysos,  Nymphs,  Satyroi, 
etc.,  in  erotic  scenes,  which  need  not  be  finisher  notic^. 

XLVin.  BakchCj  with  thyrsos-spear  and  snake-bound 
hair,  holding  up  a  small  spotted  panther  in  her  left  hand.^ 

XTiTX.  BakchCj  arrayed  in  ^bassaride,  a  species  of 
garment  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  god  in  his  expedi- 
tion into  India.'  * 

L.  The  Bakchik  Thiasos. — ^An  almost  infinite  number 
of  examples  of  this  favourite  subject  occm*,  e.g.^  Bionysos, 
with  embroidered  tunic,  holding  the  kanthar  in  his  right 
hand  and  the  ivy-branch  in  his  left  ;  in  fi*ont,  the  Mainad 
Oreithyia,  wearing  a  striped  tunic,  with  the  panther-skin 
over  it,  and  playing  the  castanets ;  near  her  the  Satyr 

1  Birch,  AwA.  Pottery,  213.  the  bird 

'  *  The  aU-^nerating  powers  and  Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the 

fuial  heat  blaze  of  flowers.' 

Naturoi  when  she  strikes  Tennyson,  Luardnu, 

thro'  the  thick  blood  *  Anct,  Pottery,  246. 

Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large,  and  *  Smith,  Ctass,  Diet.  225. 

kmbs  are  glad  ^  Kirk,  HamUtofCs  Vaat9,  PL  viL 

loosing  the  moth^r*s  udder,  and  Cf.  aup.  V.  i. 
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Dithyrambos,  playing  on  the  heptachord  lyre;  behind 
Dionysos,  the  Satyr  Eomos  playing  on  the  double  flute  : 
near  him,  a  Mainad,  carrying  a  fawn,  and  with  a  snake 
issuing  from  her  garments ;  all  have  flowing  hair,  and  are 
crowned  with  ivy  or  myrtle.^ 

U.  The  same. — ^Dionysos,  ivy-crowned,  with  flowing 
hair  and  long-pointed  beard,  in  the  centre,  holding  a 
kanthar  ui  his  right  hand,  and  a  vine-branch  in  his  left. 
Oinos  stands  before  him,  holding  the  aakos  or  wine-skin, 
with  hair  like  a  mane,  and  long  and  pointed  beard ;  on 
each  side  of  the  god  a  necklace-wearing  Mainad,  with 
flowing  hair,  one  advancing  towards  him,  and  the  other 
looking  back  at  him.* 

LEE.  The  same, — Dionysos,  with  the  usual  adjuncts, 
standing  in  a  quadriga,  holding  the  reins  and  goad,  sur- 
roimded  by  Satyroi  and  Mainades,  running  and  dancing, 
with  castanets,  panthers'  skins,  etc.* 

Un.  Dionysos^  between  the  two  symbolical  eyeSj  and 
stands  opposite  a  Satyr :  the  reverse  of  the  cup  gives  the 
same  subject  with  slight  variation,  Dionysos  ofiers  the 
Satyr  the  wine-cup  * 

LIV.  Bakchik  Thiasos. — ^Bound  the  inside  of  the  last- 
mentioned  cup.  Dionysos,  as  usual,  with  long  hair  and 
beard,  Mainades  and  Satyroi  dancing  in  grotesque  atti- 
tudes behind  him.^  On  the  other  side,  the  youthful, 
beardless  lakchos,  on  the  ithyphalUc  ass,  crownol  with  a 
diadem,  and  wearing  an  embroidered  tunic,  surroimded 
by  Satyroi  and  Mainades,  the  latter  with  diadems,  neck- 
lets, embroidered  timics  and  faun-skins.^ 

LV.  Dionysos,  seated  on  the  kind  of  folding  stool, 
called  okladiaSj  holding    the  keras,  or  drinking-horn, 

^  Brit.  Mas.  Voie  Cat.  No.  447.  firoteMue  and  other  dances  in  the 

>  Ibid.  No.  537.  Bakchik  Isle  of  Krete  connected  with 

'  Ibid.  No.  589.  Ariadne. 

*  Ibid.  No.  674;  cf.  No.  XL.  •  Brit  Mus.  Voh  Cat,  No,  674. 
^  Cf.  //.  xviii.  580-606,  as  to  the 
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which,  with  the  kantharos,  is  his  favourite  vessel.  The 
keramic  art  fitly  commemorates  the  cult  of  the  homed 
god.  On  the  reverse  of  the  same  Vase  he  holds  a  kertxs 
in  each  hand,  and  another  lies  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  the 
inside  of  the  cup  he  is  similarly  represented,  Satyroi  and 
Mainades  around.^ 

LVI.  Satyroi  and  Deer. — ^A  deer,  standing  between 
two  Satyroi;  the  one  in  front  running  and  waving  his 
hands  to  drive  it  back.     The  reverse  almost  similar.* 

LVLL.  Ariadne-Nymphaia  offering  a  libation  to 
Dionysos. — ^The  god,  ivy-tressed,  and  with  long  hair  and 
beard,  receives  the  libation  in  his  kanthar,  which  he 
holds  out  in  his  right  hand  over  an  altar.*  Ariadne, 
daughter  of  Pasiphae  the  All-shining  and  the  Phoenician 
Minos,  and  granddaughter  of  Helios  the  Sun,  is  non- 
Aryan  in  origin,  although  the  splendour  of  Hellenik 
beauty  has  been  thrown  over  her.  She  is  also  described, 
and  truly,  as  the  daughter  of  the  nymph  Kj-ete,  a  person- 
ification of  the  island,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  of  the 
bride  of  Dionyso«»,  belongs  to  the  Phoenician  Cycle. 

LVni.  The  Satyr  Tyrbas,  the  personification  of 
Joyous-disturbance,  pursuing  the  Mainad  Oragie,  who 
often  appears  in  juxtaposition  vnth  him.* 

LIX.  Bakchik  Thiasos. — In  the  centre  Dionysos,  with 
long  hair  and  beard,  clad  as  usual  in  tunic  and  robe, 
peplos^  and  holding  the  kanthar  and  ivy-branch.  Behind 
him,  a  dancing  Mainad,  with  diadem-bound  tresses,  waving 
her  hands,  and  wearing  tunic,  robe,  and  panther's  skin 
round  the  neck;  over  her  head  EVA.  Behind  her,  a 
dancing  Satyr,  and  behind  him  another  dancing  Mainad, 
playing  on  the  castanets,  her  hair  diademed  with  a  snake, 
with  forked  tongue  outstretched ;  in  front  of  her  face 
[E]VA.  Jn  front  of  Dionysos  another  Mainad,  holding  a 

»  Brit.  Mu8.  VoM  Cat.  676.  »  Ibid.  808. 

»  Ibid.  01)2.  *  md.  813. 
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snake  in  both  hands,  and  with  a  panther's  skin  hanging 
from  her  shoulders.  •  Behind  her  an  ithyphallic  Satyr, 
with  the  keras  in  his  right  hand,  and  another  dancing 
and  castanet-playing  Mainad.^ 

LX.  Seilenos  and  Bull. — ^A  crouching  Seilenos,  with 
outstretched  hands,  advances  to  meet  a  bull,  which  is  rush- 
ing towards  him.^ 

LXI.  The  Mainad  Opora^  the  personification  of  the 
late  summer-bloom,  holding  out  a  basket  of  fruit  to 
another  Mainad  ;  a  Satyr  near,  with  keras.* 

LXn.  Bakchik  Thiasos. — On  a  vine-shaded  couch, 
over  which  is  a  panther's  skin,  recline  Dionysos  and 
Ploutos,  the  former  with  the  thyrsos  and  usual  adjuncts, 
the  latter  with  a  keras.  On  the  right,  a  torch-bearing 
Seilenos  leads  forward  Hephaistos  staggering,  as  if  intoxi- 
cated ;  on  the  left  a  Mainad  and  a  Seilenos  bring  fruits  to 
Dionysos,  and  a  seated  female  beyond  them  holds  a  dish 
of  fruit.  Below  the  couch  is  Eros,  playing  with  a  swan. 
A  faun-skin  hangs  from  the  arm  of  the  Seilenos  on  the 
left,  and  the  Seilenos  on  the  right  holds  an  axe,  pelekys^ 
in  his  left  hand.^  This  instance  of  the  Thiasos  affords  an 
exceUent  example  of  kosmic  grouping.  In  the  centre 
the  demiurgic  Dionysos,  Soul-of-the-world,  reclines  on  his 
spotted  skin,  accompanied  by  Ploutos,  representative  of 
the  buried  treasures  of  the  earth  which  are  in  the  power 
of  the  Demiurge.  Both  are  covered  by  the  o'ershadow- 
ing  vine,  the  green  earth-mantle  of  Dionysos  Emesipeplos. 
A  torch-bearing  Seilenos,  representative  of  Ufe-heat 
vigour,  leads  towards  them  the  staggering  flame-god,^ 
maimed,  limping,  and  deformed.^  But  this  only  deals 
with  the  Aryan  aspect  of  Hephaistos,  as  the  deformed 

'  Brit.  Mas.  Vase  Cat,  616.  intoxicated  him^  and  led  him  heaven- 

^  Ibid.  960.                '  Ibid.  1208.  wards.' 

*  Ibid.  1331.  •  '  The  fire  at  its  birth  is  weak, 

*  Of.  Pans.  i.  20 :    *  Dionysus,  on  and  its  flame  puny  *  (Mythol,  of  the 
whom  Hephaistos  especially  relied,  Aryan  Nations,  ii.  104). 
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god  passed  over  into  Hellas  from  Phoenicia^,  yet  mighty 
and  irresistible,  the  natural  servant  and  ally  of  the  solar 
Demiurge.  Satyro-Seilenoi  and  Mainades,  representatives 
of  the  male  and  female  principles,  Kain-like,  bring  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  a  fit  offering  for  the  Earth-king,  and 
sportive  Love  plays  before  him.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  it  supposed  that  the  artist  in  designing  the  group  had 
such  occult  symbolism  in  mind  ?  In  all  probability  not, 
and  so  much  the  more  valuable  is  his  testimony  as  that 
of  an  unconscious  witness  who  faithfully  reproduced  pre- 
existing ideas. 

An  infinite  number  of  examples  of  Vase-illustrations  of 
the  Dionysiak  Cycle  might  be  cited  in  an  almost  exhaust- 
less  and  varied  monotony ;  but  the  above-mentioned  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  show  that  the  testimony 
of  the  Vases,  like  that  of  all  other  branches  of  Bakchik 
evidence,  illustrate  the  Oriental  and  kosmogonico-solar 
character  of  the  god.  If  we  do  not  find  the  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis  fully  depicted,  the  far  more  important  mysteries 
of  nature  are  freely  pourtrayed. 

A  few  specimens  of  grotesque  Dionysiak  Vase  art  may 
be  instanced : — 

TjXTTT.  Cup  terminating  in  the  heads  of  a  Seilenos 
and  Mainadj  placed  back  to  back. — On  it  Dionysos,  hold- 
ing a  bunch  of  grapes ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  androgy- 
nous Eros,  also  holding  a  grape-bxmch.* 

LXIV.  Lekythos  (oil-cruse),  in  the  form  of  a  Satyrik 
head^  with  mask-face,  raised  brows  and  wide  open 
mouth.* 

LXV.  Lekythos^  in  the  form  of  a  seated  pigmy 
Seilenos} — ^Vases  also  occasionally  occur  in  the  shapes  of 
wine-skins,  ducks,  human  bodies  and  feet,  fish,  elephants, 
Gorgons'  and  negroes'  heads,  etc.     The  Janus-like  cup 

>  Of.  Herod,  iii.  37.  »  llnd.  1470. 

»  Brit.  Mua.  Vase  Cat.  No.  1476.  *  Ibid.  1484. 
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s3nmbolizes  the  character  of  the  *  two-natured  lakchos/ 
attended  by  the  sexless  Eros.  Among  the  recent 
Kypriot  discoveries  of  General  Cesnola  are  archaic  Vases 
of  various  grotesque  and  fanciful  forms.  The  grotesque 
is  contrary  to  the  indigenous  Hellenik  spirit,  and  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  East,  nor  can  it  be  found  in  any  instance 
in  early  Hellas,  except  either  within  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  Dionysiak  Cycle.^  Ancient  art  also  ran  riot  in  the 
forms  of  Lamps,  which  frequently  are  of  Satyrik  shapes, 
or  have  Dionysiak  subjects  pourtrayed  on  Uiem,  but 
which  call  for  no  special  notice. 

LXVL  The  celebrated  karchesion^  commonly  called 
^the  two-handled  cup  of  St  Denys' — ^Dr.  Birch,  after 
remarking  that  the  shape  of  the  karchesion  is  not  very 
intelligible  from  the  descriptions  of  early  writers,  observes 
*  as,  however,  it  was  the  sort  of  cup  held  by  Dionysos  and 
his  "  wassail  rout "  in  the  Pageant  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
it  was  probably  a  kind  of  kantharos.'  ^  Some  critics 
consider  the  cup  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Nero,  others 
place  it  earlier.  '  It  was  presented,  in  the  ninth  century,  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys,  and  was  always  used  to  hold  the 
wine  at  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  of  Prance.  Its 
sculptures  represent  masks,  vases,  and  other  Bacchic 
emblems.'* 

Thus  the  general  Vase  attributes  and  adjuncts  of 
Dionysos  are  his  flowing  locks,  ivy-wreath,  long  tunic 
peplos^  the  vine,  kanthar,  keras,  thyrsos,  serpent,  torn 
fawn,  or  goat,  and  long  beard  on  the  earlier  Vases.  Of 
animals,  the  panther,  goat,  bull  and  mule,  or  ass  attend 
him.  His  train  consists  of  Satyroi,  Seilenoi,  and  Mainades; 
such  as  Oinos,  Wine-personified ;  Hedyoinos,  Sweet  wine ; 
Komos,  Revel ;  Dithyrambos,  the  Dithyramb  personified ; 

1  Of.  Wright,  Sist.  of  Caricature         '  And,  PoUery,  8b0. 
and  Oroteaque  in  Literature  and  Art,  *  Weetropp,  flondftooft  ofArckaeoL 

cap.  I.  279. 
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Opera,  Latter-summer-bloom ;  Oreithyia,  the  free  fresh 
life  of  the  hills ;  ^     Oragie,  mountain  wildness ;  Gelos, 
Laughter  ;  Briachos,  a  form  of  lakchos ;  Phanope,  Bright- 
eyes  ;  Xanthe,  Golden-hair ;  Dorkis,  Large-eyed ;  Klyto, 
Beauteous;    Eros,    Love;    Himeros,  Longing;    Pothos, 
Desire ;  Simos,  Flat-nosed ;  Tyrbas,  Joyous-disturbance ; 
Eudaimos,  Luck-bringer ;  Euoia,  a  personification  of  the 
Bakchik  cry  Euoi;  Kissos,  Ivy;   Nais,  Water-nymph; 
Eirene,  Peace;  Qalene,  Calm;  Chora,  Dance-and-song ; 
and  similar  concepts.     They  drink,  dance,  leap,  feast, 
play  with  animals  at  games,  and  on  kettledrums  and 
castanets,  chase  each  other,  form  processions,  and  gen- 
erally serve  and  attend  upon  the  god. 

As  there  is  no  mystery  about  anything  we  thoroughly 
understand,  and  the  conjurer's  trick  when  explained 
appears  simplicity  itself ;  so  the  varied  figures  and  com- 
plicated incidents  of  the  Great  Dionysiak  Myth  easily 
resolve  themselves  into  harmonious  order  when  once  the 
kosmico-solar  and  pantheistic  character  of  the  divinity  is 
recognised  and  admitted.  Around  the  Spirit  of  Material 
Existence,  their  proper  centre,  sport  the  manifestations 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  and  life,  heat,  sound, 
motion,  and  passion,  find  their  appropriate  representatives 
and  fitting  symbolism  in  the  Bakchik  train. 


SECTION  II. 

DIONYSIAK  STATUARY. 


The  upright  stone  preceded  the  pillar,  and  the  pillar, 
the  statue.  Dionysos,  ancient  god,  is  known  as  Stylos  the 
Pillar,  and  Perikionios  the  Column-twiner ;  ^  and  Pillar- 

*  Of.    Milton:     'The    mountain      Oragia 
nymph,  sweet  Liberty/  Oreithyia,  not  *  Vide  mf.  VIII.  i.  PerHdamog. 
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cult,  Oriental  in  origin,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
instances,  among  others  : — 

Jacob  sets  up  a  pillar-stone,  and  pours  oil  on  it.^  A 
similar  anointing  was  practised  in  the  days  of  Theophras- 
tos,  B.C.  371-287,^  and  in  those  of  Amobius,  a.d.  300. 

Sets  up  a  stone  as  a  witness-pillar  and  boundary  mark.* 

Sets  up  a  grave-pillar.* 

The  pillars  of  the  doomed  nations  to  be  destroyed.^ 

The  pillar  of  Shechem.^ 

Absalom's  pillar.^ 

The  two  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  Jachin 
and  Boaz.® 

The  two  pillars  in  the  temple  of  the  Tyrian  Melqarth,^ 
and  his  mythic  and  other  pillars  at  the  Straits  of  Gades.^° 

The  god  Ouranos  makes  Baitylia,  or  hving  stones.^^ 

Inscribed  pillars  of  Uasi  and  Uasar.^' 

Inscribed  pillars  of  Sesostris  (Sesortasen),  with  phallic 
emblems.^^ 

Worship  of  the  Ashera,  or  phallic  rod,  the  thyrsos- 
staffof  Dionysos,  the  grove-cult  of  the  Old  Testament, 
prototype  of  the  maypole. 

The  monumental  stones  in  the  race-course  before 
Troia.i* 

The  monumental  pillar  of  Sarpedon.^^ 

Ancient  round  tower-pillars  from  India  to  Ireland. 

The  great  piUars  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Atargath 
at  Bambyke  in  Syria,  bearing  the  inscription,  'These 
phalloi  Dionysos  erected  to  his  mother  Here,  ie.^  the 
goddess  of  the  country  who  corresponded  with  the  Aryan 
Here.^^     *  Phalloi,'  says  Loukianos,  *  the  Hellenes  raised 


*  Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

'  Theoph.  Chardk,  xvi. 
'  Oen.  xxxi.  45. 

*  Ibid,  XXXV.  20. 

*  Deut,  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  22. 

*  Judges  ix.  6. 

^  2  Sam.  xviii.  18. 
®  1  Kings  vii.  21. 


Herod,  ii.  44.    Vide  tn/.  XL  ii. 
^  Of.  Sanchou.  ii.  14. 
>  Ibid.  i.  6. 
« Diod.  i.  27. 
» Herod,  ii.  102-106. 

*  n,  xxiii.  320. 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  467. 

*  Loukianos,  Pen  tes  Sg,  The.  xvi. 
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to  Dionysos/^  and  TJasi  in  legend  had  acted  amilarly  to 
Uasar.* 

Blcx^ks  of  wood  and  stone  were  the  earliest  represen- 
tations of  the  gods,  for  in  old  time  *  the  temples  were 
without  carved  images/'  and  Themistios  affirms  that 
until  the  time  of  Daidalos,  i.e.  the  age  when  the  sculptor's 
art  was  introduced  into  Hellas  from  the  East,  all  Hellenik 
images  were  shapeless.*  There  are  various  notices  of 
rude  stone  divinities  in  the  mythologic^d  Itinerary  of 
Pausanias.  Thus  at  Pharai  in  Achaia  were  thirty  square 
stones,  each  called  after  the  name  of  a  god,  and  venerated 
by  the  inhabitants ;  and  Pausanias  observes  that  aU  the 
Hellenes  formerly  reverenced  rude  stones,  instead  of 
statues.^  Near  Sikyon  was  a  pyramidal  statue  of  a 
divinity,  who  was  called  Zeus  Meilichios  {i.e.  Melqarth) 
or  the  Appeased,  as  Hekate  was  euphemistically  styled 
Meilione;  and  also  a  pillar-statue  of  Artemis  Patroa, 
identical  with  the  Taurik  Artemis.^  In  Phoenician 
regions  sacred  stones  occupied  a  most  prominent  place. 
Thus  Tacitus  describes  the  statue  of  the  celebrated  Aphro- 
dite of  Pappa  (Paphos)  as  coniform  'J  and  Lajard  remarks, 
^  In  all  Cyprian  coins,  from  Augustus  to  Macrinus,  may  be 
seen  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  statue  of  the  god- 
dess,  the  form  of  a  conical  stone.'  •  Maximus  Tyrius 
records,  *  The  Paphians  worship  Aphrodite,  whose  statue 
is  like  a  white  pyramid.'  *  Thus,  again,  a  coin  of  Chalkis, 
bearing  the  head  of  the  Phoenician  Poseidon  with  his 
trident,  has  on  the  reverse  a  temple  with  two  colimins 
and  a  conical  stonebetween  them ;  ^®  and  '  Melkarth  was 
adored  in  the  great  temple  at  Tyre,  in  the  form  of  a 


^  Gf.  Diod.  IT.  6;  1  Oir.  zii  23.  ^  Hid.  ii.  3. 

>Diod.  1.22.  *  JReeherchs$mirkiOUUder^m»iM^ 

'  Loukianos,  Peri  tea  8y.  The,  iii.  36. 

^  Themist  Orat,  xv.  '  Di$»ert,  zxxviii. ;  ef.  Semus  in 

*  PauB.  viL  22 ;  cf.  Trior,  IVtm.  Aen.    i.    720 ;     PhilostntaB,    Flta 
CuU.  iL  151.  ApoOon,  iii.  58. 

•  Paus.  ii.  9.  »<>  l':ckhel,  Doc.  Num.  VH.  iL  .^fiS. 
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luminous  stone/  ^  These  stones,  like  the  *  thunder-axes ' 
of  Dionysos  Pelekys,  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
ouranopipt,*  or  heaven-fallen  ;  ^  and  so  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Hauran  worshipped  Katsiu,  the  Aerolite.* 

To  these  instances  may  be  added  the  prehistoric, 
megalithic,  and  other  stone  structures  and  erections,  into 
the  design  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further 
here.  That  many  of  them  are  connected  with  religious 
uses  I  do  not  doubt,  for  the  fact  that  human  remains 
have  been  found  interred  within  stone  circles  in  no  way 
proves  that  these  places  were  only  used  as  burying 
grounds.  We  might  as  well  contend,  from  the  existence 
of  graves  in  a  ruined  abbey,  that  the  only  services  ever 
held  in  the  building  had  been  of  a  funereal  character. 

Let  us  examine  some  part  of  the  symbolism  and 
ideas  connected  with  this  Ebenezer  or  Stone- of-Strength. 
Amongst  ourselves  the  letter  I,  the  upright  pillar,  denotes 
the  E^o,  and  also  One,  the  first  of  numbers,  the  number 
eacred  in  monotheistic  symbolism  to  the  Deity.  Now,  as 
it  is  given  to  man  alone  ^  to  walk  upright  and  to  behold 
the  heaven,'  and  as  man  can  never  practically  conceive  of 
God,  except  anthropomorphically,  so  the  pillar  and  pillar- 
stone,  on  account  (1)  of  its  uprightness,  a  word  of  sug- 
gestive double  meaning ;  (2)  strength,  both  in  substance 
and  phallically  considered ;  (3)  as  connected  with  the 
serpentine  and  aspiring  flame ;  and  (4)  among  lower  races, 
through  the  principles  of  Fetishism,  became  even  a 
divinity,  or  the  supposed  seat  of  supernatural  influence.* 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  there  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account  (1)  the  curious  and  suggestive  natural 


^  Lenormant,  And,  Hid,  of  the  *  *  The  Bacotas  would  pick  up  a 

Bad,  ii.  221.  round  boulder,  paint  it,  and  then, 

'  Of.  Rabelais,  iv.  49.  addressing  it  as  n'andfather,  make 

*  Of.  Ad9  xix.  35.  offerings  to  it  and  pray  to  it  to  de- 

^  Lenormaut,  And,  Hid.  of  the  tiver   them   from  danger.'    (Tylor, 

Ead,  ii.  221.  Primitive  CuUure,  ii.  147). 

A  A 
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shapes  of  many  stones  and  of  specific  stones.  Thus  Mr. 
Phen^  considers  that  the  Sphinx  before  being  sculptured 
into  its  present  form  had  a  human  similitude,  a  circum- 
stance which  suggested  the  artistic  efibrt.^  (2)  The 
value  of  certain  kinds  of  stones,  more  especially  of  those 
caUed  precious^  and  the  medicinal  and  other  virtues 
attributed  to  them;  and  (3)  the  belief  in  the  aeroUtic 
nature  of  many  ancient  stones  and  kinds  of  stones.  In 
our  own  Sacred  Books  the  similitude  of  the  Deity  to  a 
stone  is  equally  familiar  to  both  Testaments.  Thus  He 
is  *the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel,**  the  heavenly 
aerolite  whose  descent  is  to  destroy  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,'  the  *  Chief  Corner  Stone '  in  the  mystic  temple. 
The  sacred  stone  belonged  in  idea  to  the  three  worlds ; 
it  fell  from  heaven,^  was  on  earth,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  celts,  was  found  under  the  earth.  It  was  equally 
connected  with  life  and  the  Upper-world,  and  death  and 
the  Under-world ;  being  the  symbol  of  life-vigour,  and  yet 
marking  the  place  of  the  dead.  In  its  character  as  a  god. 
Terminus,  its  site  was  a  place  for  treaty  and  agreement, 
for  covenant  and  invocation  of  divinity.  As  man  dvihsed 
makes  his  statue  of  Zeus  after  the  fkshion  of  a  man  and 
of  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man,  for  he  can  do  no 
more  ;  so  man,  barbarous,  having  similar  wants  and  feel- 
ings, gets  him  a  statue  of  his  Zeus,  if  statue  it  may  be 
called,  on  which  nature  alone  has  worked,^  for  he  can  do 
no  less,  and  by  slow  degrees  makes  it  more  like  a  god  by 
making  it  more  like  a  man. 

These  being  some  of  the  root-ideas  connected  with 
the  sacred  stone  and  the  pillar,  let  us  next  notice  the 

*  Vide    Paper    read    before    the     from  heayen'  (Pans.  iz.  88). 
Brituh  AMeoc&aion  at  Belfatt^  1874.         *  '  The  primitiYe  memorial  erected 

*  Oen,  idix.  24  ^  to  a  god  <ud  not  even  pretend  to  be 
'  Dan.  iL  84 ;  6w  Matt,  xxi.  44.         an  image^  but  was  often  nothing  mote 

*  Thus  near  the  temple  of  Dionyeoe  than  a  pillar,  a  board,  a  shapeless 
at  OrchomenoB  in  Boiotia  were  cer-  stone  or  a  post'  (Grote,  JSTm^.  ^ 
tain  revered  atones  said  to  haTe  fallen      Greece^  iy.  132). 
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region  whence  the  statuary's  art  emerged  into  Hellas ;  and 
this  we  find  clearly  indicated  by  a  triple  legendary  myth 
in  the  stories  of  Hephaistos,  Pygmalion,  and  Daidalos. 

It  is  the  Semitic  Hephaistos,  who  formed  self-moving, 
golden  maidens  to  aid  him  m  his  forge,^  and  who  made 
the  wondrous  dogs  of  Alkinoos.*  It  is  the  Kypriot  King, 
Pohem-Elyon,  or  Pygmalion,  who  made  the  ivory  maiden 
into  whom  at  his  prayer  Aphrodite-Astarte  breathed  the 
breath  of  life,  and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Faphos,  one  of  the  myriad  creatures  representing  a 
personified  locality.  Lastly,  it  is  Daidalos,  the  Cunning 
Worker,  the  personification  of  the  statuary's  craft,*  who 
in  Phoenicia,  Krete,  and  then  subsequently  westward, 
introduces  a  development  of  art  hitherto  unknown.  ^  He, 
according  to  tradition,^  first  wrought  his  figures  with 
separate  feet,  and  so  was  credited  with  having,  Hephaistos- 
like,  made  living  statues.* 

Some  l^ends  represent  him  as  a  Eretan,^  others  as  an 
Athenian ;  nor  is  the  latter  view  unjust,  for  the  glory  of 
sculpture  belongs  to  the  Hellenes,  who  soon  outstripped 
their  teachers.  Erete  was  a  great  centre  of  Semitic 
influence  in  the  West ;  *   the  labyrinth  was  Eamic  in 


»  n.  xTiii.  417. 

»  Od.  viL  92. 

'  Of.  the  statement  of  Pauaanias, 
that  Daidalos  received  his  name  from 
the  BtatueSy  not  tliey  from  him  (F^us. 
ix.8). 

«  Olemena  asaertg  that  aacientlj 
the  Skythians  worshipped  their 
swords,  the  Arabs  stones,  and  the 
Perrians  riTers ;  and  that  some  still 
more  ancient  races  '  set  up  Mocks  of 
wood  in  conspicuous  situations,  and 
erectedpillars  of  stone,  which  were 
called  Xoana,  from  the  carving  of  the 
material.'  He  mentions  an  Artemis 
of '  unwrought  wood,'  a  Here  'merely 
a  tree  trunk ; '  another  Here  '  at  first 
a  plank;'   and  quotes  Varro  that 


Mars  was  first  worshipped  as  a  epei^r 
(iVo^rijrf.  iv.  1). 

*  Themistios,  Orat.  ^v. 

*  Palaiphatos,  PeriApiiUm,  The 
Delians  had  a  wooden  statue  of  Aphro* 
dite,  which  marks  exactly  the  transi? 
tion  between  the  conical  stone  of 
Paphoe  and  the  finished  work  of  later 
times.  It  was  small,  and  terminated 
in  a  square  block,  instead  of  feet  (Paus. 
ix.  4u).  There  wbb  a  similar  Hermes 
at  Phigaleia  (Ibid.  viii.  89),  an4 
there  is  also  a  simili^  Aph|N)dite  in 
the  British  Mupeum. 

*  As  to  early  sculpture  among  the 
Kretans^  vide  Muller,  Doric  JKoce, 
L877. 

*  Wde  PtiiMm,  xxx-xxxi. 
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design  as  in  name,^  and  the  monster  it  contained  Phoe- 
nician.^ In  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  were  still  four 
statues  existing  which  were  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Daidalos,  a  Britomartis,  the  Eretan  Artemis,  in  Olos ;  and 
an  Athene  at  Knosos  in  Erete ;  a  statue  of  Herakles  at 
Thebai;  and  another  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia  in 
Boiotia.*  He  was  an  assistant  of  the  fair-haired  Ariadne,^ 
and  by  d^ees,  i.e.^  as  the  arts  he  typified  extended,  his 
fame  was  widely  spread  throughout  all  Sikelia  and  Italia.^ 
The  ancient  wooden  statues  of  Hellas,  and  at  one  time 
probably  all  carved  statues,  were  wooden,*  coloured,  and 
covered  with  real  drapery,  were  called  after  him  Daidala ; ' 
and  there  were  also  in  Boiotia  two  Festivals  of  this  name, 
the  ritual  of  which  aptly  illustrates  the  legends  of  Daidalos 
and  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  statue-making.^  Plou* 
tarchos  composed  a  treatise,  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  Eusebios,  on  the  greater  Festival.  The  Lesser 
was  held  in  the  great  oak-grove  of  Alalkomenai,  where 
was  a  very  ancient  shrine  of  Athene,^  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Fausanias.^^  This  goddess  is  not  the  Aryan  daiighter 
of  Zeus,  but  the  Phoenician  divinity  Athene-Onka,  who 
dwelt  in  the  suburbs  of  Thebai ;  ^^  and  the  ancient  Kretan 
statue  of  Athene  attributed  to  Daidalos  was  probably  a 
Fe|N:esentation  of  this  goddess.  Pausanias  remarks  that 
the  works  of  Daidalos,  though  rude  and  inelegant,  yet 
appeared  to  have  something  divine  about  them.^^  Ancient 
statues  were  sometimes  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of 
stone.  Thus  at  MegalopoUs  w$s  a  wooden  Aphrodite, 
the  hands,  face,  and  extremities  of  the  feet  of  which  were 
of  stone;  also  a  Persephone,  partly  wooden  and  partly 

BunaBn,  Egypffi  Piace,  il  806.  the  actiT%  of  the  Attic  and  Orotui 

Vide  inf.  ix.  iii.  artiflts '  (K.  O.  Miiller,  And.  Art.  39). 

Pau8.  ix.  40.  *    Vide  Pans.  ix.  8. 

-R.  xviii.  692.  •  Of.  i?.iv.  8. 

Paus.  vii.  4.  '^  PauR.  ix.  83. 

Ibid,  u.  19.  "  Sup.  V.  ▼.  8,  6 ;  if^.  ix.  iii 

*  The  name  of  BaedaliiB  denotes  **  Paus.  iL  4. 
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stone.^  We  are  not  now  dependent  on  statuerrayths  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  regions  where  the  art  floiurished 
and  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Hellas.  The  statuary 
powers  of  Earn,  Assur,  and  Kaldea,  are  revealed  to  us ; 
and  although  the  arts  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor,  are  even  at  present  more  con- 
cealed, yet  ample  materials  exist  to  confirm  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  legendary  traditions.  History  when  really 
known  almost  invariably  corroborates  all  truly  ancient 
myths,  and  the  Natural  Phenomena  Theory  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  for  its  teachings  are  history  in  the  highest 
sense. 

Descending  to  the  particular,  we  have  next  to  notice 
the  statues  of  Dionysos,  and  first  those  of  the  archaic 
period.  '  The  eldest  Grecian  world  was  satisfied  in  the 
repetition  of  this  god  of  nature  with  a  phallic  henna,'  *  *  a 
mere  piece  of  wood,  a  pillar  turned  with  the  narrowest 
end  down,  occasionally  surmounted  by  a  mark  or  head,'  • 
a  circumstance  which  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
apparent  connection  of  the  Aryan  divinities  Hermes,*  and 
ApoUon  with  Dionysos  Stylos.  The  worship  of  Apollon 
as  Agyieus  was  peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  and  of  great 
antiquity  at  Delphoi,  a  locality  where,  as  has  been  noticed, 
the  Dionysiak  element  was  introduced  in  archaic  times, 
from  which  place  it  was  brought  to  Athenai  at  a  very 
early  period,^  partly  at  the  command  of  an  oracle.  His 
statue  was  erected  in  courtyards  and  before  the  doors  of 
houses,*  as  a  tutelary  deity,  and  to  avert  evil.  The 
symbol  or  image  of  the  god  was  most  simple,  being  a 
conical  block  of  stone,  a  form  manifestly  Phoenician. 
^  The  ancients  knew  not  whether  to  consider  it  as  an  altar 

*  Paus.  Tiii.  81.  '  '  The  Athemims  first  worshipped 
«  MiiUer,  Anct.  Art.  488.  mutilated  Hermai '  (Paus.  i.  24). 

•  M)^rray,  Manual  ofMyihd,  145.  •  *  They  worship  Hermes  as  a  god, 
^  Vide  Prof.  Max  MuUer,  Leci%,  on  and  place  Aguieus  as  a  doorkeeper ' 

the  Science  ofLanffuagCy  ii.  521,  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept,  iv.  5). 
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or  Statue.    The  Athenians  represented  their  Hermes  in 
a  similar  manner.      This  god,  although  distinct  from 
Apollon,  was  by  them  invested  with  the  same  offices.^ 
Both  were  represented  by  simple  columnar  statues.'    A 
^phallic  form    always  distinguished  the    Mercuries   of 
Athens.'*    First,  as  to  Hermes,  a  divinity  incorrectly 
identified  with  the  Latin  Mercurius,  the  god  of  traffia' 
M.  Michel  Br^al,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,^ 
evidently  approved  by  that  high  authority,  well  points 
out  that  there  is  no  real  connection,  but  only  a  verbal 
confusion,  between  the  name  of  the  god  and  ^  le  mot  ipfia^ 
qui  d&igne  une  pierre,  une  borne,  une  poteau.'     To  this 
Mr.  Cox  agrees,^  and  indeed  there  is  a  consensus  of  inves- 
tigators.    Hermes,  the  Morning  Breeze,  the  cloud-divinity, 
the  Psycho-pompos,  or  Soul-leader,^  is  not  in  origin  a 
phallic  god  at  all,  and  may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  the 
connection.     Next,  as  to  Apollon  called  Agyieus,   sup- 
posed patron  power  of  Aguia,  the  Way  or  Public  Place, 
and  whose  image  was  a  block  of  stone.    Here  we  have 
another  verbal  error,  for  I  doubt  not  that  the  name  of 
this  god  wBs  Agyios,  the  Limbless,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  guia  especially  refers  to  the  loioer  limbs,  the  feet  or 
knees,  and  so  the  name  would  also  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  a  terminal  statue.     We  have,  then,  the  same 
limbless  and  phallic  divinity  introduced  from  the  direction 
of  Delphoi  both  at  Athenai  and  Sparta,  at  the  former 
place  incorrectly  called  Hermes,  being  in  reality  Dionysos 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  phallic  herma  was  the  first 
representation  of  the  god ;  and  at  the  latter  place  incor- 
rectly called  Apollon.     But  it  was  the  same  divinity  in 

»  Of.  Thoukyd.  ti.  27.  Nations,  ii.  287.  Note). 

^  Miiller,  Doric  Race,  i.  823.  ^  LecU.  on  the  Science  ofLangua^ 

'  *  Mercurius  possesaed  not  a  uugle  ii.  520. 

attribute  in  common  with  the  Ilel-  ^  MythoL  cf  the  Aryan  If aiione,  iL 

lenic  Hermes ;  and  the  Fetiales  per-  237.                                        t 

siBtently    refused    to    admit    tiieir  ^  Sup,  VL  ii.  8. 
identity  *  (Cox,  Mythoi,  of  the  Aryan 
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both  localities,  for  the  supposed  Hermes  of  Athenai  was 
equally  Agyieus  and  Agyios,  whose  cult  is  especially 
noticed  as  obtaining  at  Achamai,^  and  at  Athenai  this 
divinity  was  in  fact  Dionysos ;  therefore  at  Sparta  it  was 
Dionysos.^  And  this  reasoning,  in  itself  conclusive,  is 
singiilarly  confirmed  by  mdependent  investigation  into 
Dorik  mythology.  Apollon,  the  great  Aryan  Sun-god, 
and  almost  the  chief  of  Dorik  divinities,  absorbed  in  him- 
self, and  covered  with  his  name  nearly  all  solar  myths 
among  the  Dorians.  But  since  the  non- Aryan  element 
Was  strong  in  many  Dorik  r^ions  as  elsewhere  in  Hellas, 
and  for  proof  of  this  assertion  let  the  invaluable  Itinerary 
of  Pausanias  be  carefiiUy  studied,  so  its  developments  be- 
came in  many  instances  attributed  to  phases  in  the  grand 
concept  of  the  overshadowing  Apollon.  Now,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  numerous  illustrations  of 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  work,  that 
Hellenik  divinities  whose  shapes  are  grotesque,  monstrous, 
or  similarly  unhuman,  are  invariably  not  indigenous.' 
Apparent  exceptions  to  this  canon,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Horse-headed  Demeter  of  Fhigaleia,^  or  the  Arkadian 
Pan,^  on  careful  examination,  serve  only  to  confirm  it.® 
Mr.  Cox,  having  justly  noticed  that  the  Hellenik  divinities 
have  not  the  monstrous  forms  of  the  Hindii,  finds  an 
apparent  exception  in  the  case  of  ^  the  four-armed  Lake- 


1  Pans.  i.  31. 

*  'Agyieiu  is  repreBented  \fj  a 
pillar  tapering  to  a  point,  which  Is 
placed  by  the  gates ;  Bome  say  that 
they  belong  to  Apollon,  and  athen 
to  IHonyiOB,  or  to  both  aUke '  (SonidaSy 
invoc).  'Aguieus,  according  to  many, 
belonffed  to  DionysoB '  (Miiller,  Ane. 
Art.  86). 

'  Viae  zemarkB  typ,  lY.  iii.  2. 

*  "S^de  inf.  sec.  iv.  No.  XLV. 
»  VidemV. 

*  Vide  tiie  excellent  obeervationa 
of   Pausanias  on  the  statue  of  a 


Derketo-mennaid.  commonly  but  erro- 
neously said  to  represent  Artemis 
(Pans.  viii.  41).  He  also  remarks  that 
the  statues  even  of  the  Erinyes  and  of 
other  chthonian  divinities  are  not  at 
all  dreadful  in  appearance  (Ibid.  i. 
28).  Thus,  agun,  at  Arvos  was  an 
ancient  triple-e^ed  statue  of  Zeus,  said 
to  have  stood  m  the  palace  of  Pria- 
mos,  and  to  have  fidlen  to  the  lot  of 
Sthenelos  on  the  division  of  tbe 
spoils  of  Troia  (Ibid.  ii.  24),  so  that 
it  was  foreign  in  origin. 
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daimonian  Apollon,^ '  at  Amyklai,  which  was  also  four- 
eared,  and  called  Kouridios,*   the  Wedded,  a  singular 
appellation  for  Apollon.^    Symbolical  ideas  of  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  represented  by  practical  monstrosities 
properly  belong  to  £am  and  India,  to  Phoenicia  and 
the  Euphrates  Valley,  not  to  the  soil  of  Hellas.    Now  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  held  a  very  prominent  place  at 
Amyklai,*  where  he  was  called  Fsilas  the  Winged,  a  solar 
epithet ;  ^  and  perhaps  this  statue,  with  a  double  comple- 
ment of  arms  and  ears,  and  very  likely  of  other  members 
also,  was  that  of  a  male  and  female  joined  together  or 
wedded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Janus-like  Bakchik 
cups  above  noticed,^  and  like  them  in  this  case  would 
typify    the    'two-natured    lakchos;'    the  androgynous 
Hindd  Ardanari-Iswara,  a  figure  male  on  the  right  side 
and  female  on  the  left,  presents  the  same  idea.     Barde- 
sanes,  a.d.  220,  author  of  a  work  called  Indika,  some 
fragments  only  of  which  are  preserved,  says,  *  In  a  very 
high  moimtain  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  there  was  a 
large  natural  cave,  in  which  was  to  be  seen  a  statue  10 
or  12  cubits  high,  standing  upright,  with  its  hands  folded 
crosswise;  its  whole  right  side  was  that  of  a  man,  its 
left  that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  indissoluble  union  of  these 
two  incongruous  halves  in  one  body  struck  all  who  saw 
the  statue  with  wonder.     On  its  right  breast  was  engraved 
the  sun,  on  its  left  the  moon/  ^     On  its  arms  were  gen- 
eral representations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Kosmos.* 
If,  however,  the  Lakedaimonian  statue  represented  a  single 
figure  it  would  doubtless  symbolize  Dionysos-Iakchos  the 
Time-king,  in  his  aspect  as  Lord  of  the  four  seasons,^  with 

«  Mythol.  of  the  Aryan  NationM,  L  *  Vide  tn/.  VIH.  i.  PtUtn, 

870.  •  Sup.  eec.  i.  Vase,  No.  LXIII. 

'  Heeycli.;    in    voc.    Kouridion ;  ^  Be^esaDea,  apud  Priaulx,  Apot" 

Miiller,  2>ortc  Mace,  i.  876.  loniiut  of  Tyana,  -161-2. 

'  This  curious  statue  appears  to  ^  Vide  a  representadon  of  the  an- 

have  bern  unknown  to  Pausanias.  dro^vnous  Demiuifce  noticed  infra. 

♦   Paus.  iii.  19.  »  Vide  sup.  U,  iii.  2,  8. 
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whom  Movers^  well  compares  the  Four-faced  Kartha- 
ginian  Baal  and  the  four-faced  image  of  Zeus  (Baal), 
which  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  set  up  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord.^  Manasseh,  the  Minase  of  the  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions, was  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Baalic,  sidereal  and 
phallic-grove  cults.  The  statement  in  Souidas  is  in  exsict 
accordance  with  those  of  the  writers  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles.*  The  king  apparently  introduced 
various  monstrous  gods,  for  his  son  *  sacrificed  unto  all 
the  carved  images  which  Manasseh  his  father  had  liiade.' 
This  particular  carved  image  '  receives  the  somewhat  un- 
usual name  of  semely  which  some  regard  as  a  proper  name, 
and  compare  with  the  Greek  Semele.'*  SemeU  the 
Assyrian  SamuUi  and  Akkadian  Sir-gal^  means  ^  image.' 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Semele  may  be  really  an  Oriental 
name,  to  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  an  Hellenik  deri- 
vation suitable  in  itself  has  been  attached,  and  may  mean 
*  the  image  of  the  sublimary  world,'  as  a  Neo-Platonist 
would  say. 

That  this  four-armed,  four-eared  Baalic  image  of  the 
all-penetrating,  all-hearing  Sun  should  have  had  some 
connection  with  bovine  symbolism  or  idea  would  seem 
very  probable;  and,  without  unduly  anticipating  any 
remark  on  this  latter  phase  of  the  god,'^  I  may  notice  a 
curious  indication  that  the  so-called  Apollon  and  actual 
Dionysos  was  not  unconnected  with  the  Bakchik  ox. 
Hesychios  calls  kynakiaa  *  leather  thongs ;  the  four  hands 
from  the  hide  of  the  slaughtered  victim ;  the  prize  of  an 
ox  devoted  to  Apollon. '     The  ox  is  an  animal  peculiarly 

>  Phimisier,  i.  641.  had  made  in  the  house,  of  which  the 

'  'Having  desecrated  the  Houae  Lord  said  to  David  etc'    2   Chron. 

of  the  Lord,  he  set  up  the  fouz^faced  zxxiii.  7 :  '  He  set  a  carved  imaffe, 

image  of  Zeus  in  it'  (Souidas,  in  voc.  the  idol  which  he  had  made,  in  the 

Manasaei),    It  is  especially  noticed  house  of  God.' 

that  the  Attik  Herme»-statue  was  ^  Oanon  Rawlinson  in  loci^MoA^f 

quadrangular  (Pans.  iv.  33).  CommerUaryf  iii.  369. 

*  Of.  2  Kings,  xxi.  7 :'  He  set  »  Vide  in/,  IX.  iii.  Taurokero$. 
a  graven  image  of  the  grove  that  he 
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sacred  to  the  sun ;  ^  and  the  flayed-off  hide  with  the  four 
feet  of  the  beast  still  attached  to  it  apparently  answered 
in  symbolism  to  the  four  arms,  ears,  or  faces  of  the  images, 
so  Uiat  the  ox  or  bull  thus  devoted  became  a  representa- 
tion of  the  solar  Time-king  in  his  four  changing  seasons. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  monstrous  fourfold  divinity 
actually  appears  in  Athenai  itself,  though  still  in  the  dis- 
guise and  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  in  the  exact  Phoe- 
nician form  in  which  Manasseh  introduced  him  into  the 
Temple.  In  the  Kerameikos,  at  a  place  where  three  ways 
met,  stood  a  four-headed  Dionysiak  statue,  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  Telesarchides.^  It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
Hekate  and  Hermes  derive  their  occasional  triplidty,*  and 
other  unanthropomorphic  adjuncts,  from  presiding  over 
places  where  three  roads  met  and  the  like.  But  although 
in  later  times  these  ideas  were  to  some  extent  connected, 
and  though  the  statue  of  a  trikephalik  or  tetrakephalik 
divinity  might  indeed  with  much  propriety  be  erected 
where  three  or  four  roads  met ;  yet  the  previous  supposed 
character  of  the  personage  would  occasion  the  act,  the 
idea  of  many  heads  would  not  spring  from  that  of  cross- 
roads. That  the  heads  in  origin  were  quite  independent 
of  the  roads  is  well  shown  in  the  instance  before  us,  in 
which  the  /<mr  headed  god  presided  where  three  vra,ys 
met.  Close  to  Amyklai  was  Brysiai,  another  Bakchik 
locality,  where  stood  a  temple  of  the  god  with  statues  in 
its  arcane  recesses,  which  the  pro&ne  were  not  allowed 
to  behold,  possibly  on  account  of  their  repulsive,  i.e.,  un- 
anthropomorphic character.  Behind  the  town  rose  the 
heights  of  Taygetos,  on  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Taletos, 
sacred  to  Helios,  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  Sun,^  whose 

»  Vide  wi/.  Vm.  ii.  SuH,  Triceps,  Teigeminufl,  etc.    She  b  also 

«  Hesych.  in  voc.  Herme»  Trtke--  TrioditM,  Lat.  Trivia,  becaoae  the 

^loB'j  Eustath.  ad  II.  zziv.  383;  triple-formed  goddess  is  fitted^  like 

Photios.  Lex.   in  voc.   Hmtnei   TV-  Hermes  Trikephaloe,  to  preside  at 

trakephaioi.  three  cross-roads. 

»  Thus  Hekate  is  styled  Triformis,  *  Pans.    iii.    20  ;    cf.    2    Kwft, 
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statue  stood  in  the  open  air  by  that  of  Faphia,  i.e.^  Astarte, 
near  Oitylos,  a  place  not  far  distant  on  the  Messenian 
Gulf.^  In  Elis,  too,  their  statues  stood  side  by  side ;  that 
of  the  Moon-Goddess  or  Astarte  was  homed,  and  that  of 
the  Sun  had  the  ^  caput  radiatum,'  ^  in  Jhct,  was  Apollon 
Kameios,  the  Horned-sun,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,*  was  another  non-Aryan  phase  of  the  great  Dorik 
solar  divinity,  another  aspect  of  the  multiform  and  ever- 
changing  lao.  This  horned  and  non-Aryan  Sun-god 
appears  at  Tarsos,  a  kind  of  half-way  house  between 
Hellas  and  the  East,  in  forms  that  yet  further  illustrate 
his  real  origin.  Though  still  called  Apollon  he  is  here 
rayed  and  winged ;  in  fact,  is  the  winged  Sun  of  Earn 
and  the  Orient.  One  fine  radiate  head  *  Mr.  Birch  has 
recognised  as  the  same  as  that  upon  the  coins  of  Bhodes.^ 
It  is  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  and  a  copy  of  the  Colossus  at 
Ehodes.  This  radiation  was  not  usual  with  the  Bomans 
and  Greeks;  but  in  the  present  case  it  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation.  Tarsus,  bordering  upon  Phoenicia,  and 
having  ready  access  to  Egypt,  would  have  its  mythology 
tinted  with  that  of  its  neighbours.'  Another  point  about 
this  so-called  Apollon  is  very  significant.  *  There  hangs 
upon  the  wing  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  grapes  were  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  great  temple  of  Baalbec,  and  an  the 
images  of  Baal  grapes  are  hung  round  the  neck.  The 
grapes,  therefore,  show  the  Syrian  cast  of  the  mythology 
of  Tarsus.'  * 

To  recapitulate. — ^The  following  solar  and  kindred 
phases  introduced  from  Thebai  and  Delphoi  do  not  in 

xxiii.    11.     The   xefonning    Joaiah  Kynm,  yiii.  8 ;  Atuib,  It.  5. 

takes  away  the  hones  of  theSun,  per-  ^  Paus.  iii.  26. 

haps  dedicated,  but  at  all  eyents  used,         '  Ibid.  vi.  24. 

by   the   foar-taced-Baal-introducing         '  Sup.  IV.  iiL  2. 

Manasseh,     and     burns   the    sohtf         *  Of.  tn/'.  sec.  iii.  Coin*  of  Bhoehm, 

chariots.    The  dedicatioii    of   solar         ^  Barker,  OUicia  and  its  Oovemon, 

horses,  as  Pausanias  observes,  was  161-2. 

also  a  Persian  custom.  Vide  Xen. 
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reality  belong  to  the  Aryan,  but  to  the  Semitic,  Sun-god, 
who  is  also  a  kosmogonical  divinity : — (1)  Agyieus,  the 
Lord-of-the-Way,  otherwise  Agytos,  the  limbless ;  image, 
a  block  of  stone  :  (2)  Kouridios,  the  Wedded,  or  of-ripe- 
age;  image,  a  four-armed,  four-eared  figure:  and  (3) 
Kameios,  the  Horned-sun  ;  image,  a  human  figure,  widi 
rays  around  the  head. 

The  earliest  Hellenik  statues  of  Dionysos,  then,  were 
conical  or  columnar  stones ;  then  terminal  pillars,  with  a 
head  on  the  top ;  then  busts,  in  which  the  human  figure 
was  represented  sometimes  as  far  as  to  the  waist ;  and, 
lastly^  the  whole  human  form  divine  or  statue  proper :  the 
entire  series  forming  a  chain  of  evolution  in  stone.  This 
series,  be  it  observed,  is  the  Hellenik  statue-treatment  of 
the  god,  and  does  not  include  the  q^mbolical  and  mon- 
strous forms  which  he  assumed  under  other  hands.  And 
with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  most  instructive  to  remark 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  above  laid  down, 
the  anthropomorphic  feeling  of  the  Hellenik  sculptor 
never  permits  the  Horned-god  to  appear  as  such  ^  in  his 
compositions,  though  Coins,  more  faithful  to  the  truth  and 
to  his  origin,  constantly  so  exhibit  him.^  The  following 
are  instances  of  statuary  representations  of  the  god,  show* 
ing  the  early  ideas : — 

I.  Female  offering  a  goat  in  sacnfice  to  Dionysoe 
Sij/loSj  represented  as  a  column.* 

n.  Dionysiak  Festival. — In  the  centre  the  terminal 

^  '  Ptolemy  the  Fourth  was  caUed  prised  not  to  find  commonly  m  km 

Dionysos ;  and  Mithridates  of  Pontua  statues^  and  tliat  is,  his  horns.    Even 

was  also  called  Dionysos ;  and  Alex-  the^e  were  little  and   pretty,  and 

ander  wished  to  he  considered  the  son  Ariadne,  in  Grid,  mentions  tMm  as 

of  Ammon,  and  to  have  his  statue  one  reason  why  she  loved  this  god.' 

made  horned  hy  the  sculntors—eager  *  Vide  mf,    sec.  iii    '  The  buU- 

to  disgrace  the  heauty  oi  the  human  Dionysos  naturally  gave  less  occaoon 

form   hy   the  addition  of  a  horn'  to  the  formative   art   than  to  the 

(Olem.  Alex.  Protr^,  iy.  0).    Of.  mystic  ceremonies'    (EL  O.  Miiller, 

Spence,  Polymstis,  129 :   <  There  is  Anct.  Art.  489). 

one  thing  which  the  poets  generally  •  Sup.  sec.  i.  No.  XXXA1. 
attribute  to  Bacchus,  tchich  lam  but- 
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figure  of  the  god  clad  in  tunic  and  robe,  with  long  and 
pointed  beard,  long  curly  hair  bound  with  ivy  and 
crowned  with  a  diadem.  Above  him  a  mass  of  ivy,  and 
before  him  a  female  figure  making  a  libation  from  a 
kanthar :  before  her  a  tripod  table,  on  which  are  round 
cakes  and  a  piece  of  flesh  :  a  thyrsos,  with  an  ivy  branch 
fastened  to  the  narthex,  leans  against  the  table. ^ 

m.  A  terminal  bearded  Dionysos^  with  flowing  hair, 
the  upper  part  of  *the  column  spotted.^ 

IV.  Dionyaos  was  represented  at  Thebai  as  a  column^ 
overgrown  with  ivy.* 

V.  At  Kyllene  in  Elis^  as  an  upright  PhaUos.^ — This 
latter  is  called  a  statue  of  Hermes,  but  the  mistake  which 
connects  that  god  with  similar  statues  has  been  already 
noticed.^ 

VL  The  various  phallic  and  other  hermai^  which,  in 
reality,  are  statues  of  Dionysos. — ^One  Frokleides  is  said  to 
have  made  an  image  of  a  trikephalik  Hermes  in  Ankyle, 
an  Attik  village,  which  statue  we  are  distinctly  told  was 
so  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  *  shewing  the  road, 
bearing  a  direction  whither  one  way  led  and  whither 
another.'  ^  The  idea  of  many-headed  hermai  having  been 
once  received,  it  is  applied  in  purely  Hellenik  hands  in 
the  simplest  manner  possible,  without  any  occult  symbol- 
ism, or  underlying  meaning.  No  Hellene  would  ever 
reverence  this  image  as  a  representation  of  divinity ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  unique  work,  and  as  such  to  have 
attracted  much  notice. 

Vn.  Head  of  Dionysos  Kephallen? 

Vin.  Bearded  head  on  pillar  \   before  it  a  large 

*  Brit  Mus.  VoM  Cat,  No.  743.  shameleasneee,  as  if  they  were  thr 

•  Ohristie,  DuquisifianSf  97,  images  of  your  gods.' 

»  K.  O.  MiffleT,  And.  Art.  36.  'Vide  PhUochoros,  Fraff.  box. ;: 

^  Pans.  vi.  26.  Souidoe,  in  voc.  Trikqihtiloi, 

»  Of.  Clemens  Alex.  Protrepi,  iv.  '  Vide  tup.  VL  i.  3. 
16:    'OoDsecrating  these  pillars  of 
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herself,  in  later  legend  the  goddess  of  youth,  is  in  earlier 
the  divine  Cup-bearer,^  who   hands  man   the  wine   of 
life-vigour  and  enjoyment.     These  statues  can  never  be 
better  described   than   in   the   words   of  Winkelmann  : 
*  In  the  most  beautiful  statues,  he  always  appears  with 
delicate,  round  limbs,  and  the  full  expanded  hips  of  the 
female  sex,^  for  according  to  the  fable,  he  was  brought 
up  as  a  maiden.*    The  type  of  Bacchus  is  a  lovely  boy, 
who  is  treading  the  boimdaries  of  the  spring-time  of  life 
and  adolescence,  in  whom  emotions  of  voluptuousness,  like 
the  tender  shoots  of  a  plant,  are  budding,  and  who,  as  if 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  half  in  a  dream  of  exquisite 
delight,  is  beginning  to  collect  and  verify  the  pictures  of 
his  fancy.'     Of  one  of  these  statues  Muller  remarks  *  the 
very  femininely  formed  torso  is  remarkably  beautifid.** 
It  was  the  genius  of  Praxiteles,  B.c.  3(50,  amongst  whose 
creations  were  the  exquisite  Aphrodite  of  Knidos  and 
the  renowned  Eros  of  Thespiai,  an  infinite  advance  on  the 
ancient  statue  of  the  god  there  which  was  only  a  rough 
stone,^  which  chiefly  dehghted  in  delineating  the  andro^- 
nous  softness  of  the  two-natured  lakchos.     The  statues  of 
the    youthful   Dionysos  are    comparatively   numerous; 
amongst  them  is  the  marble  group  of  Dionysos,  Ampelos 
or  the  Vine  personified,  and  tiger,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.     Of  this  Payne  Knight  remarks,  *  On  one  side 
is  the  Bacchus  Diphues,  or  Creator,  of  both  sexes,  known 
by  the  efieminate  mould  of  his  limbs  and  countenance,  and 
on  the  other,  a  tiger,   leaping  up,  and   devouring  the 
grapes  which  spring  from  the  body  of  the  personified 
vine,   the  hands   of  which   are   employed  in  receiving 
another  cluster  from   the   Bacchus.     This  composition 
represents  the  vine  between  the  creating  and  destroying 

^  27.  iv.  2.  «  Ancient  Art.  481. 

"  Vide  inf.  Vm.  i.  Thelymarphoa.  »  Paufl.  ix.  27. 

'  ApoUod.  iii.  4. 
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attributes  of  the  god  ;  the  one  giving  it  fruit,  and  the  other 
devouring  it  when  given.  The  tiger  has  a  garland  of  ivy- 
round  his  neck,  to  shew  that  the  destroyer  was  co-essential 
with  the  creator,  of  whom  ivy,  as  well  as  all  other  ever- 
greens, was  an  emblem  representing  his  perpetual  youth 
and  viridity.'  ^  Dionysos  is  also  represented  as  enthroned 
and  surrounded  by  his  train,  reclining,  lying  down,  stag- 
gering as  intoxicated,  carried  by  Hermes  to  the  Nymphs, 
when  a  child,  and  overcoming  Pentheus,  Lykourgos,  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and  the  Indians ;  also  handing  grapes 
to  the  panther,  pouring  out  wine  from  a  karchesion  or 
drinking  cup,  etc. ;  but  these  delineations  require  no 
special  notice,  as  they  do  not  additionally  illustrate  the 
concept  of  the  god.  The  Itinerary  of  Pausanias  shows 
that  in  his  time  a  multitude  of  Bakchik  statues  existed  all 
over  continental  Hellas :  amongst  them  was  a  torch-bear- 
ing lakchos  at  Athenai,  the  work  of  Praxiteles' ;  a  statue 
in  the  Odeion  or  concert-hall  there ;  *  a  statue  of  Dionysos 
Eleuthereus  the  Liberator,  yearly  carried  into  a  temple 
near  the  Akademeia,*  brought  from  Eleutherai,*  on  the 
Boiotik  border,  and  a  place  anciently  included  in  Boiotia ; 
a  wooden  statue  at  Koiinthos,  covered  with  gold-leaf, 
except  the  face,  which  was  painted  with  vermilion ;  near 
it  a  statue  of  Artemis  Ephesia  similarly  adorned  ^ ;  a  statue 
of  ivory  and  gold  in  the  god's  temple  at  Sikyon,  and  near 
it  statues  of  the  Bakchai  of  white  stone ;  ^  a  statue  at 
Argos  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Euboia ;  *  a  bearded 
statue  at  Epidauros  ;  *  a  wooden  seated  statue  of  Dionysos 
Soter,  at  Leme  ;  ^^  a  statue  of  Hermes,  carrying  the  infant 
Dionysos  at  Sparta ;  ^^  a  bronze  statue  at  Thebai,  where 


»   Worship  o/FHapua,  75.  »  Ibid.  u.  7. 

»  Paiw.  i.  2.  »  Ibid.  23. 

»  Ibid.  14.  »  IWd.  30. 

*  Ibid.  29.  '•  IWd.  38. 

*  Ibid.  88.  "  Ibid.  iii.  11. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  2. 
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was  a  tradition  that  when  Semele  was  slain  a  piece  of 
wood  fell  from  heaven  which  was  adorned  with  bronze 
and  called  K^dmeian  Dionysos ;  ^  the  three  Graces  were 
often  placed  in  the  head  of  statues  of  the  god  ; '  a  stone 
statue  at  Thelpouse  in  Arkadia,  seven  feet  high,  near 
similar  statues  of  Demeter  and  Persephone ;  •  a  statue 
near  Megalopolis,  with  buskins,  holding  a  cup  and  a 
thyrsos  ;  *  a  statue  at  Phigaleia,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
were  concealed  in  laurel  and  ivy  leaves,  and  the  upper 
rubbed  with  vermilion  and  thus  made  to  shine.'  *  Legend 
told  that,  on  the  destruction  of  Troia  the  hero  Eurypylos 
received  as  his  share  of  the  spoils  a  statue  of  Dionysos 
Aisymnetes,  made  by  Hephaistos.^  Macrobius  tells  us 
that  *  Dionysos,  who  is  Liber,  is  represented  as  an  infant, 
a  youth,  of  middle  age,  and  as  an  aged  man.'^  '  By  these 
were  signified  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  vine  being 
dedicated  to  Sol,  in  whom  they  all  exist.'®  These  are  the 
four  faces  of  lakchos  the  Time-king,  the  Baal  of  Manasseh, 
and  the  Hermes  Tetrakephalos  of  Athenai.  With  them 
we  may  compare  the  Latin  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  remaining  subjects  of  Dionysiak  Statuary  are  the 
various  associates  of  the  god  and  members  of  his  train, 
*tlie  good-for-nothing  and  wanton  Satyroi,'*  Seilenoi, 
Mainades,  Nymphs,  and  Pan  and  his  Paniskoi.  VThe 
natural  life  whose  purest  blossom  we  observe  in  Dionysos 
now  appears  in  lower  cycles.' ^°  The  Satyroi  present 
powerful  limbs,  but  not  ennobled  by  gymnastics,  snub- 


»  Paus.  ix.  12. 

*  Ibid.  35. 

»  Ibid.  vui.  26. 

*  Ibid.  31. 

*  Ibid.  39.  Mr.  King,  after  noticing 
that  members  of  the  Bakchik  train 
were  often  depicted  on  'the  ver- 
milion jasper/  observes  'The  last 
stone  by  its  colour  manifested  a  kin- 
dred nature  to  iho  rosy  god,  whose 
rustic    figures,    like    the   primitive 


idols,  continued  to  the  last  to  be  be- 
smeej^ed  with  red-ochre,  according  to 
the  ancient  practice '  (Antique  Gemt, 
263). 


•  Vide  mf,  VIII.  i.  AUymneiei, 
^  Sat,  i.  18. 


22. 


^  Salmon,  Pdygrayhiee,  1685,  if. 


'  Hesiod.  apud.  Stiabo,  x.  3. 
»o  Miiller,  And.  ArL  496. 
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noses,  ignoble  countenances,  pointed  goat-like  ears,  bald 
foreheads,  bristly  hair,  and  sometimes  a  scanty  tail.^ 
This  description  includes  the  Seilenoi  or  older  Satyroi. 
In  the  satyrik  drama  the  bearded,  hair-covered  figures 
were  called  Pappo,  or  Down-covered  Seilenoi.  As  regards 
the  equable  Seilenos  himself,  Muller  observes,  *  Yet  is  this 
happy  daemon,  in  a  deeper  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
unfolded  especially  by  the  Orphici,  full  of  a  wisdom  to 
which  all  the  restless  bustle  of  mankind  appears  folly ; 
the  plastic  art  also  represents  him  in  nobler  and  grander 
forms  as  the  fosterer  and  instructor  of  the  young  Dionysos.'* 
Of  the  female  figures  Ariadne  is  the  protagonist;  she 
is  represented  as  beautiful,  ivy-crowned,  and  frequently 
richly  draped.  Female  Satyroi  very  rarely  occur ;  and 
the  Mainades  have  their  serpents,  flying  garments,  torn 
fawns  and  thyrsos  staves  as  usual.  The  whole  Dionysiak 
Cycle  in  art  as  elsewhere  is  of  the  earth  earthy ;  fiom 
Dionysos  downwards  all  the  concepts  are  the  links  in  a 
descending  scale  from  the  most  refined  voluptuousness  to 
the  grossest  lust.  But  little  innocent  hilarity  is  found 
amid  the  maddened  revel ;  but  little  rural  freshness  in 
the  turbulent  excitement.  According  to  Muller,  *  Nature 
overpowering  the  mind,  and  hurrying  it  out  of  the  repose 
of  a  clear  self-consciousness,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  Diony- 
sian  creations.'  •  This  is  in  a  measure  true  ;but  yet  is  a 
very  imperfect  expression  of  the  root-cause  of  these  con- 
cepts. It  is  not  so  much  Nature  as  human  nature,  the 
lower  nature  in  man,  which  in  the  later  developments  of 
the  Dionysiak  Myth  overpowers  the  higher  and  crushes 
down  the  aspirations  towards  infinite  good,  the  grossest, 
i.e,y  most  patent,  instance  of  this  overpowering  occurring 
in  the  case  of  abuse  of  wine. 

Here  may  be  noticed  the  Arkadian  divinity  Pan,  who, 

^  Westropp,  Handbook  ofArehaeol,  '  Ancient  Art,  409. 

184.  »  Ihid.  488. 
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although   originally  as  unconnected  with  Dionysos   as 
Hermes  with    the    hemiaij   has  been  enrolled  in   the 
Bakchik  train   through  accidental  circumstances.     The 
Panisks  *  represent  the  secret  pleasure  and  the  dark  horrcw: 
of  sylvan  solitude.     Here  also  there  occurs,  and  that  too 
in  their  native  Arcadia,  a  human  form  which  is   only 
characterized  as  Pan  by  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  pastoral 
crook,  the  disordered  hair  and  also,  perhaps,  sprouting 
horns.     This  is  the  usual  shape  on  coins  and  vase-paint- 
ings of  the  best  period.'  ^     So  that  even  in  the  case  of 
Pan,  a  mere  local  genius  of  flocks  and  herds,  not  a  divinity 
of  Olympos,  the  anthropomorphic  principle  was  so  strong 
in  the  best  period  of  Hellenik  art*  that  little  budding 
horns,  and  perhaps  not  even  these,  formed  the  only  un- 
natural feature  in  the  figure  of  the  rustic  daemon.     I  have 
already  ^  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  real 
connection  between  Pan  and  Dionysos ;  but  their  points  of 
apparent  affinity  and  assimilation  are  chiefly  the  following : 
Each  is  a  nature-god  and  a  horned-god.    It  is  the  late 
Pan  of  the  age  of  Praxiteles  who  appears  fully  homed, 
hook-nosed,   and  goat-legged.     Each  is  a  kosmogonic 
god ;  Dionysos  is  the  animated  universe,  and  through  a 
false  etymology  Pan  is   made  to  represent  the  All,  and 
consequently  is  thus  addressed  : — 

Strong  pastoral  Pan,  with  suppliant  voice  I  call, 
Heaven,  sea,  and  earth,  the  mighty  queen  of  all. 
Immortal  fire ;  for  all  the  world  is  thine, 

m 

And  all  are  parts  of  thee,  0  power  divine. 

— {Orphik  Hymn,  XI.  Taylor's  TranslatioiQ.) 

Pan,  it  will  be  observed,  has  nothing  kosmogonic  about 
him  in  origin ;  but  the  Orphiks  fasten  on  the  innocent 
country  divinity  all  the  dread,  mystic  and  occult  attributes 
and  adjuncts  of  Dionysos,  calling  him  the  *  horned  Zeus  * 

>    Ancient  Art,  60L  •  Sup,  IV.  iii.  2. 
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and  *  universal  queen/  like  Semele.  *  Fan,'  says  Pausanias,  *  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  most  powerful  gods,  consummates 
the  prayers  of  men  and  punishes  the  wicked ;  before  this 
Pan  a  fire,  which  is  never  extinguished,  burns.' ^  This  is 
the  later  not  the  earher  cult  of  Pan ;  like  Zagreus,  he 
has  become  the  equal  of  the  highest  gods,  and  is  sym- 
bolized in  accordance  with  the  Orphik  H3nnn  by  ^  immortal 
fire.'  The  fabled  loud  voice  of  Pan,  another  connecting 
link  between  him  and  Bromios  the  Noisy,  is  the  mountain 
Echo  whom  he  loved.  His  mythic  parentage,  again,  as  the 
son  of  Hermes,  shows  his  Aryan  character.  His  cult  was 
not  introduced  into  Attike  until  after  the  Persian  Wars,* 
A  noisy,  homed,  nature-god,  whose  name  was  supposed 
to  signify  *all,'  could  not  avoid  being  connected  with 
Dionysos,  and  so  the  luckless  Pan  is  thrown  into  the 
Dionysiak  train,  and  thoroughly  degraded  as  a  goatish, 
ithyphallic,  grotesque  monster.  *It  was  the  misappre- 
hension of  later  times,  which,  however,  was  very  wide 
spread,  that  first  transformed  the  ancient  god  of  pasture 
into  a  universal  daemon,  and  his  unpretending  reed- 
piping  into  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.'  *  Mr.  Boscawen  * 
compares  the  Kaldean  Heabani  (i.  ^., '  Hea  makes ')  with 
Pan.  Heabani  *  is  always  drawn  with  the  feet  and  tail  of 
an  ox,  and  with  horns  on  his  head.*^  I  should  rather 
connect  the  friend  of  Izdubar  with  other  tauromorphic 
personages  of  Semitic  regions. 

The  following  example,  though  not  strictly  an  instance 
of  Statuary,  may  be  here  appropriately  noticed.  The 
androgynous  Demiurge,  with  female  breasts,  and  holding 
a  scarf  or  fillet  in  the  right  hand  and  a  serpent  in  the  left, 
stands  by  the  Dionysiak  column.  The  scarf  is  wrapped 
round  the  arm  and  one  end  held  over  the  head.®    This 

*  Paus.  viii.  37.  GenesiSy  196. 

■  Ilerod.  vi.  105.  *  Mt»utl*aucon,  Supplement  v.  PI.  1. 

*  Miiller,  AncL  Art.  501.  Fig.  2,    Some  stt'/es  of  the  past  called 

*  Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.  iv.  280.  it  a  Kleopatra  \ 

*  Geo.  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of 
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scarf  or  kredemnon^  in  addition  to  a  frequent  meaning^ 
previously  noticed,^  here  signifies  the  veiling  of  darkness, 
the  Demiurge  being  concealed  in  the  Under-world,  the 
secret  home  of  life-potency.  This  kredemnon  of  black- 
ness, the  exact  opposite  to  that  of  Ino,^  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  beautiful  sable  figure  of  Night,*  with  rays  of  darkness 
round  her  head,  reversed  torch,  the  flaming  Sun  having 
sunk  to  the  Under-world,  and  holding  a  very  large  black 
scarf  which  surrounds  the  rays  and  is  star-spotted,  and 
thus  equivalent  to  the  kosmic  Dionysiak  panther-skin. 
Another  similar  figure  *  holds  the  scarf  over  her  head  with 
both  hands,  and  without  it  are  three  eight-rayed  stars. 
Europe,  i.  e.  Ereb,  the  West,*  as  the  region  of  night  and 
darkness  at  times,  appears  on  Kretan  coins,  holding  this 
scarf  over  her  head  when  carried  away  westwards  by  the 
Zeus-bull. 


SECTION  III. 
DIONYSIAK  COINS. 


As  in  Statuary  the  shapeless  block,  often  a  supposed 
ouranopipt,  preceded  the  carved  figure ;  so  in  coinage, 
using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense,  the  familiar  circular 
form  was  the  last  and  highest  development  of  the  art, 
and  the  successor  of  other  and  ruder  shapes ;  and  further, 
as  such  forms  in  statuary  were  peculiarly  connected  with 
Dionysos,  so  were  they  in  coinage.  Ploutarchos  writes 
that  the  money  anciently  in  use  at  Sparta  *  was  of  iron, 

*  /Swp.  sec.  i.  Nob.  X.,  XLV.  rian  Orammar,    I^Uabarj,  No.  60J. 

*  Sup.  VI.  i.  2.  So  Aides,  as  king  of  the  Under-wopla, 

*  Montfauoon,  i.  Pt  ii.  PI.  cexir.  is  called  '  Hesperos  Theos '  (Soph. 
Fig.  1.  Oid,  Tyr,  177),  and  a  westward  po- 

^  Ibid.  Fig.  2.  sition  was  generally  adopted  when 

*  The  Homerik  Erebos,  which  was      invoking  in&mal  diTinities  (M.  x. 
in  the  West  (Orf.  xii.  81);  the  As-      628.      Of.  Ibid.  xi.  87.      Mitford, 


Syrian  trihuy  to  *  descend,  enter ^  or  Bet,       History  of  Greece,  xxii.  2). 
as  the  sun  (Key.  A.  H.  Saiyce,  Assy^ 
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dipped  in  vinegar  while  it  was  red  hot,  to  make  it  brittle 
and  unmalleable,  so  that  it  might  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  use.  Besides,  it  was  heavy,  and  difficult  of  carriage, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  it  was  but  of  little  value.  Perhaps 
all  the  ancient  money  was  of  this  kind,  and  consisted 
either  of  pieces  of  iron  or  brolize,  which,  from  their  form, 
were  called  obeliskoi ;  whence  we  have  still  a  quantity  of 
small  money  called  oboloij  six  of  which  make  a  drachme 
or  handful,  that  being  as  much  as  the  hand  can  contain/  ^ 
To  the  same  effect  writes  the  learned  Isidoros,  Bishop  of 
Hispahs  (Seville),  a.d.  600-636  : — *  The  obol  was  made 
formerly,  from  bronze,  like  an  arrow,  whence  also  it 
received  the  name  Obel  (Arrow)  from  the  Greeks/* 
Obolos  and  Obelos  are  only  lonik  and  Attik  differences 
in  pronunciation,'  and  belos  is  a  glance,  an  arrow,  or  their 
effect.  ObeliskoSy  the  diminutive,  is  any  small  pointed 
instrument.  Speaking  of  obelisks,  Plinius  remarks  that 
*  monarchs  have  entered  into  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  one 
another  in  forming  the  elongated  blocks  known  as  obelisd 
and  consecrated  to  the  divinity  of  the  Sun.  The  blocks 
had  this  form  given  to  them  in  resemblance  to  the  rays  of 
that  luminary,  which  are  so  called  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage. Mesphres,  who  reigned  in  the  city  of  the  Sun 
[Han,  On,  Heliopolis],  was  the  first  who  erected  one  of 
these  obelisks,  being  warned  to  do  so  in  a  dream.'  *  So 
Herodotos  notes  that  the  Kamic  King  whom  he  calls 
Pheron  presented  two  stone  obelisks  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun.*  These  obols  or  obelisks  are  identical  with  the 
sacred  conical  stones  above  referred  to,^  which  formed  the 
germ  of  statuary,  and  like  them  were  frequently  supposed 
to  have  been  heaven-fallen  thunderbolts,^  and  represent 

*  Flout.  ZyiondroBf  zyii.  ^  Ilerod.  ii.  111. 
■  Origin,  xvi.  23.  •  Sup.  sec.  iL 

•  loul.  Pol.  ix.  77.  '  Qi  D'Hancanrille,  ArU   de  la 
^  Plin.  xxzvi.  14.  Orhie^  i.  1. 
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the  speaxs,  rays,  arrows,  or  golden-locks  of  the  beaming 
sun ;  for,  as  Macrobius  observes,  '  Under  .the  name  of 
arrows  the  dartmg  of  the  rays  is  shewn.'  ^  By  the  Nile, 
Euphrates  and  in  Syria,  monetary  transactions  were 
anciently  conducted  by  weighing  the  metals  employed. 
Barter  appears  to  have  suflSced  for  the  earlier  Phoenicians, 
chiefly  engaged  in  traffic  with  barbarous  peoples,  and  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Lydians  to  originate  a  r^ukr 
coinage.^  Thus  the  solar  disk  was  substituted  for  the 
solar  rays.  Pheidon  of  Argos,  cir.  B.c.  750,  according  to 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  first  introduced  copper  and  silver 
coinage  into  Hellas  from  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time  depo- 
sited in  the  temple  of  Here  a  number  of  the  ancient 
obeUscal  arrows.'  Aigina  was  then  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  his  coining  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
island;  hence  the  Aiginetan  standard  which  prevailed 
generally  in  early  times  and  in  later  was  used  throughout 
the  Peloponnesos,  except  at  Korinthos.  Phnius  says,  *  the 
form  of  a  sheep  was  the  first  figure  impressed  upon 
money,  and  to  this  fact  it  owes  its  name  pecunia.'  *  He 
is  speaking  only  of  Eoman  history,  but  there  is  an  Eastern 
parallel,  for  the  *  shekel  is,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  called 
kesitah,  a  lamb,  the  weight  being  possibly  made  in  that 
form.'  ^  Gesenius  observes  that  *  most  of  the  ancient 
interpreters  understand  by  kesitah  a  lamb,  a  sense  which 
has  no  support  either  from  etymology  or  the  kindred 
dialects ; '  ^  and  Professor  Jevons  remarks,  *  I  am  informed 
by  my  learned  friend.  Professor  Theodores,  that  this  trans- 
lation probably  arises  from  an  accidental  blunder,  and 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  kesitah  was  that  of 

»  Sat.  i.  17.  *  Plin.  xxxiii.  13. 

■  Vide  RawlinBon'a    HerodoiuSf  i.  •  Humphrey,  The  Cain  Collector  i 

663    et  $cq,,    wLere    the    contrarjr  Manual^  8. 

opinion  of  Col.  Leake  is  considered.  •  Cf.  Wilson,  En^.  and  Hah.  Lw. 

•  Etym,   Mofffiumf  In  voc.     06«-  In  voc.  Money, 
liskoe. 
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"  a  certain  weight,"  or  "  an  exact  quantity.**  '^  It  is  quite 
admitted  that  kesitah  properly  means  *  something  weighed 
out/  but  how  could  this  idea  become  confused  with  a 
lamb,  and  why  should  there  be  such  unanimity  in  so 
singular  a  mistake  ?  ^  There  is  nothing  at  all  incredible 
in  supposing  either  that  the  coin  bore  the  rude  figure  of 
a  sheep,  or  that  being  also  a  weight,  it  was  actually  in  that 
form.*  lion-shaped  weights,  with  ring  handles  on  the 
back,  have  been  found  at  Khorsabad ;  and  *  on  the  tombs 
at  Thebes  there  are  representations  of  men  weighing  rings 
of  gold,  the  weights  having,  like  these,  the  form  of  some 
animal,  as  stags,  sheep^  and  gazelles.'  ^  With  kesitah  the 
English  cosset,  *  a  lamb  brought  up  without  the  dam,'  * 
has  been  compared ;  but  this  latter  word,  though  curiously 
resembling  kesitah,  means  more  properly  '  pet  lamb '  or 
*  pet '  generally,  being  connected  with  the  Old  English 
cosse,  *  kiss.*  * 

Dionysiak  Coins  are  such  as  illustrate  the  Dionysiak 
Myth ;  either  directly,  by  bearing  figures  or  symbols 
evidently  Bakchik ;  or  indirectly,  by  designs  which,  though 
not  manifestly  of  this  character,  are  found  on  examination 
to  belong  more  or  less  to  the  same  cycle  of  idea.  It  will 
be  well  to  take  the  former  class  first,  as  all  reasoning  must 
be  firom  the  known,  and  their  consideration  will  materially 
assist  the  further  examination  of  the  subject 

The  lists  of  Coins  mentioned,  though  far  from  ex- 
haustive are,  it  is  believed,  suflScient  for  the  purpose.^ 


^  Money  and  the  Mechamtm  of 
Exchanae^  89. 

'  Viae  the  Chaldee  Targum,  LXX. 
in  Job  xlii.  11.  amnada  \  Vulgate,  in 
loc.  ovem. 

'  Vide  Parkhurst,  Heb,  Lex,  In 
Yoc.  Kesitah. 

*  Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  itt  PaiaceSy 
337. 

^  Johnson,  in  voc.;  cf.  Bailey,  Eng. 
Diet,  1724,  in  toc.  Comt. 


•  Vide  Halliwell,  Diet  of  Archaic 
Words,  in  voc.  Cosset. 

'  Principal  authorities : — Montfau- 
con,  VAntiquitS  ExpliqiUe.  Eckhel, 
Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum.  Cal- 
met,  Diet,  of  the  BibUj  by  Taylor, 
1841.  D^Iiancarville;  AHs  de  la 
Grhce.  Leake,  Numismata  Hdlemctu 
Humphrey,  Coin  Collect ot^s  Manual. 
Smith's  Classical  Diet.  Gesenius, 
Sci'^urae  Ltnguaeque  Phoeniciae. 
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The  following  coins  bear  the  head  or  the  figure  of 
Dionysos : — 

Amisos.  A  city  of  Pontos.  Head  of  Dionysos. — 
Eeverse.   Mystic  kist  of  Dionysos  and  thyrsos.  A  late  coin. 

Andros.  Ivy-crowned  head. — ^Eev.  Thyrsos,  on 
panther. 

Boiotia.  Head  of  homed  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned. — 
Eev.  Boiotik  buckler. 

Herakleia.  In  Bithynia.  Head,  ivy-crowned,  with 
thyrsos  behind. 

Histiaia.  In  Euboia.  Female  head.  The  *  Bacchi 
foemineum  caput,'  crowned  with  grape-clusters. — ^Rev. 
A  woman,  sitting  on  the  prow  of  a  ship.  Homeros  calls 
the  place  *  rich  in  grapes,'  ^  and  Sophokles  applies  the 
same  epithet  to  Euboia.'^ 

los.     Head  of  bearded  Dionysos. — ^Eev.  A  palm  tree. 

Karthaia.  In  the  island  of  Keos.  Head,  ivy-crowned. 
— ^Rev.  Grape-duster,  under  a  star. 

Korkyra.  Dionysos,  panther-carried. — ^Eev.  Satyr, 
pouring  drink  from  one  diota  or  double-eared  cup  into 
another. 

Kydonia.  Head,  crowned  with  ivy  and  clusters  of 
ivy-berries. — ^Rev.  A  she-wolf,  suckling  a  little  boy. 

Kyzikos.  Head  of  Persephone. — ^Rev.  Dionysos,  tiger- 
carried. 

Dionysos  stolatas^  holding  a  torcL 

Lamia,     In  Thessalia.     Head,  ivy-crowned. 

Lampsakos.     The  same. 

Larymne,  In  Boiotia.  The  same. — ^Rev.  Two-handled 
cup  and  grape-cluster. 

Makedonia.  Horned  head.  Also,  head,  ivy-crowned. 
— ^Rev.  A  he-goat.*  Also,  head  of  Seilenos.  Seilenos, 
according  to  a  legend,  was  made  prisoner  in  the  gardens 
of  Midas  and  compelled  to  answer  questions.* 

'  J7.  iL  637.         *  Antig,  1133.         firom  the  west' 

»  Cf.  Dan,  viii.  6:    '  An  h<y^oat         *  Herod,  viii.  138. 
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Magnesia,  In  Lydia.  Dionysos,  ivy-crowned,  with 
kist  and  serpent. 

Maroneia.  Head  of  Dionysos,  with  twisted  horn, 
ivy-crowned  and  with  ivy-berries. — ^Rev.  AIONTXOT 
SflTHPOS  MAPflNITflN.  Naked  Dionysos,  standing. 
Maron,  priest  of  Apollon,  who  dwelt  at  Ismaros,  near 
Maroneia,  gave  Odysseus  excellent  wine.^ 

Methymna.  The  second  city  of  Lesbos.  Head  of 
Dionysos. 

Mykonos.     Head  of  Dionysos. — ^Eev.  Grape-cluster. 

Naxos.  Head,  ivy-crowned,  sometimes  bearded,  some- 
times beardless. — ^Eev.  Kanthar,  sometimes  with  thyrsos 
and  ivy  twined  round  it. 

Naxos.  In  Sikelia.  Head,  ivy-crowned  and  bearded. 
— Eev.  Seilenos,  with  kanthar  and  ivy. 

Neapolis.  InMakedonia.  HeadofDionysos,  a  thyrsos 
behind  it. 

Parion.  In  Mysia.  Head,  ivy-crowned.  Also  grape- 
cluster. — ^Eev.  Ear  of  corn. 

Paros.  Head,  ivy-crowned. — ^Eev.  A  woman  sitting 
on  a  kist,  holding  a  thyrsos.- 

Pepareiho8.  HeadofDionysos. — ^Eev.  Kanthar.  This 
small  island  off  the  ThessaUan  coast  is  described  as  abound- 
ing in  grapes.^ 

Perga.  Head,  ivy-crowned. 

Pergamos.  In  Mysia.  Terminal  Dionysos,  towards 
which  a  priest  leads  a  bull.  The  prophetess  Phaennis 
alluded  to  Attalos  I.  king  of  Pergamos  as  '  the  beloved 
son  of  a  Zeus-nourished  bull,'  i.  e.,  a  special  votary  of 
Dionysos  Taurokeros,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollon  to  the  King.'  Other  coins  of  the  place  bear  a 
bull's  head,  and  serpent-worship  also  obtained  there. 

>  Vide  iup.  rV.  iii.  4.  *  Paus.  x.  16. 

>  Soph.  PhiUk,  640. 
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Rhodes.  Head  of  Dionysos,  crowned  with  ivy  and 
berries,  sometimes  rayed. 

Sebastopolis.  In  Pontos.  Head,  ivy-crowned. — ^Eev. 
Kist  of  Dionysos  and  thyrsos. 

Sidon,     Head  of  Dionysos.     On  late  Coins. 

Sybritia,  In  Erete.  Bearded  Dionysos,  half  naked, 
flitting,  with  diota  and  thyrsos. 

Tanagra.    Head,  ivy-crowned. — ^Eev.   Grape-cluster. 

Teas.  Head,  ivy-crowned  and  thyrsos, — ^Eev.  Grape- 
cluster. 

Thasos.  Head  of  bearded  Dionysos.  Also  ram- 
homed  head  of  Dionysos,  crowned  with  ivy  and  berries. 

Thebai.  Head  of  ivy-crowned  and  bewrded  Dionysos. 
— ^Rev.  Boiotik  buckler. 

Head  of  ivy-crowned  and  bearded  Dionysos, — ^Eev. 
Eanthar  and  thyrsos. 

Coins,  and  more  especially  autonomous  coins,  present 
a  singularly  interesting  branch  of  mythological  and  historic 
study.  The  various  types,  however  apparently  strange, 
were  never  originally  chosen  arbitrarily,  but,  like  the 
names  of  places,  divinities,  or  animals,  had  an  appropriate 
history  and  significance.  Arbitrary  invention  or  meaning- 
less application  alike  belong  to  a  later  age,  which  has 
theories  to  support  and  copies  what  has  become  famous. 
Thus  men,  ignorant  who  first  colonized  Boiotia  or  foimded 
Eleusis,  but  possessed  of  a  theory  that  every  place  was 
called  after  some  personage,  were  compelled  to  excogitate 
the  fabulous  heroes  Boiotos  and  Eleusis.  Thus,  too,  any 
American  village  may  apropos  of  nothing  be  named 
Babylon  or  Athens,  according  to  caprice.  But  a  real 
antiquity  is  fi'ee  from  such  blemishes.  The  Sphinx  of 
Chios  or  the  Gryphon  of  Teos  would  be  as  unimportant 
as  the  animals  in  a  child's  toy  ark  did  they  not  contain 
a  meaning  and  a  history  which  excite  ciuiosity  and 
challenge  investigation.     Things  in  themselves  signify  but 
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little ;  the  reason  of  their  use  and  existence  is  alone  of 
real  importance.  We  might  as  well,  like  a  weary  novelist, 
note  down  and  tabulate  the  trivialities  of  daily  hfe,  as 
crowd  the  brain  with  facts  from  antiquity  merely  regarded 
as  dry  facts.  What  matters  it  that  Apollon  had  a  bow  or 
Athene  an  owl?  Nothing.  Who  or  what  is  Athene, 
what  does  she  sjnnbolize  or  signify,  and  why  and  how  ? 
This  is  her  only  important  aspect,  and  in  this  respect  every 
recorded  detail  of  her  myth,  however  slight,  becomes 
replete  with  interest.  Eeason  must  consider  nothing  less 
than  reason ;  its  pabulum  should  be  as  god-like  as  itself. 
Thus  Cause,  which  is  invariably  aUied  with  Order,  is  alone 
worthy,  Chaos  alone  unworthy,  of  consideration.  Apples 
fall  but  one  way  (cause) ;  did  they  fall  any  or  every  way 
(chaos)  the  phenomenon  would  have  been  valueless. 
Apparent  chaos  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  real,  and 
to  extract  cause  from  this  is  the  highest  of  achievements, 
the  merit  rising  in  proportion  with  the  intricacy.  To  do 
this  in  the  world  of  art  is  to  think  as  men  have  thought ; 
to  do  it  in  the  world  of  nature  is  to  think  as  God  has 
thought. 

Believing,  then,  in  the  truth  and  certainty  of  coin- 
teaching,  we  find  on  the  Dionysiak  Coins  mentioned  the 
following  eleven  symbols  used  in  connection  with  the 
god : — ^The  IGst  or  Chest  of  the  Mysteries,  Grape-cluster, 
Kanthar  or  Diota,  Ivy,  Thyrsos,  Serpent,  Panther,  Horns, 
Eays,  a  Beard,  and  Beardlessness.  It  is  evident  from  them 
that  Dionysos  is  not  merely  a  wine-god,  for  what  has  a 
wine-god  specially  to  do  with  ivy  or  with  a  beard  ?  It  is 
equally  evident  that  Dionysos  is  not  merely  a  nature-god 
or  merely  a  phalUc  god,  for  what  have  such  concepts  to 
do  with  rays  ?  But  as  all  these  symbols  were  considered 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  god,  his  real  concept  must  have 
included  them  all.     Now  divide  them  between  his  true 
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protagonistic  phases,^  and  the  result  is  as  follows: — 
(1)  Theoinos,  Grape-cluster  and  Kanthar.  (2)  Tauro- 
kero8.  Horns.  (3)  Chrysopes.  Eays.  (4)  Erikapeias. 
Thyrsos,  Panther,  Ivy,  Beard,  Beardlessness.  (5)  Za^reus, 
Kist  and  Serpent.  Of  course  some  of  these  symbols 
harmonize  also  with  other  phases  of  the  god  besides  with 
those  under  which  they  are  here  classed,  but  the  above 
arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  shows  to 
demonstration  that  the  god  is  vinal,  bovine,  solar,  vital, 
and  chthonian,  in  the  proportions  of  -^-ths,  -^th,  -rr^h, 
Y^ths,  and  -j^j-ths.  These  proportions,  by  no  means  mathe- 
matically exact,  are  yet  sufficiently  accurate  and  iairly 
reflect  the  facts ;  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  vinal  element 
is  in  a  small  minority,  and  know  that  the  other  four 
elements  blend  and  change  into  each  other  harmoniously. 
But  it  may  still  be  objected,  as  heretofore,  that  the  solar, 
bovine,  and  other  non-vinal  phases  of  the  god  were 
engrafted  on  a  simple  earlier  cult :  an  assertion  incapable 
of  proof,  and  to  which  the  facts  of  the  case  as  unfolded  in 
the  enquiry  fully  reply.  Dionysos  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  the  Aryan  Olympos  because  there  was  room 
for  him  there  ;  yet  could  he  fully  obtain  in  one  only  of  his 
great  aspects  as  the  god  of  the  Ufe-heat  and  growth-power 
of  nature.  The  solar  seat  was  filled  already,  as  was  the 
throne  of  the  Under- world ;  Apollon  and  Aides  held  their 
own  against  the  Stranger,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the 
solar  and  chthonian  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  god 
are  crushed  down  and  overshadowed  so  that,  as  was  noticed 
when  speaking  of  the  early  statues  of  Dionysos,*  his 
phases  and  cult  are  frequently  attributed  to  other  divi- 
nities. Thus,  for  instance,  localities  addicted  to  a  solar 
cult  may  naturally  be  connected  in  idea  with  Apollon, 
but  the  ritual  which  really  prevailed  there  may  have  been 

>  Vide  Ml/  IX.  •  8up,  sec.  ii. 
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frequently  that  of  the  Semitic  Sun-god.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  the  ApoUon  of  Klaros,  whose 
oracle  declared  that '  the  highest  of  gods  is  lao/  was  really 
identical  with  the  Apollon  of  Delphoi?  We  might  as 
well  expect  to  find  the  Delphik  oracle  declaring  that  the 
highest  of  gods  was  Dionysos.  The  matter  is  perfectly 
simple:  the  Sun-god  of  Klaros  in  his  Pantheon  corre- 
sponded with  the  Sun-god  of  Delphoi  in  his.  No  Hellene 
of  the  early  ages  would  ever  have  considered  that 
Dionysos  and  Apollon  were  identical ;  to  him  all  Sun-gods 
were  Apollon.  Comparatively  late  philosophical  enquirers 
considered  this  question  of  identity,  but  were  incorrect 
in  their  attempted  solution  of  it.  Macrobius  practically 
reasons  thus :  There  is  only  one  Sun  ;  Apollon  is  the  Sun ; 
liber  is  the  Sun ;  therefore  Apollon  is  liber  (Dionysos) : 
or  in  numbers,  there  is  but  one  Four ;  2  and  2  are  4 : 
3  and  1  are  4 :  .  • .  2  and  2  are  3  and  1.  But  they  are  not ; 
they  are  only  equivalent  to  3  and  1 ;  so  with  respect  to 
solar  mythology,  the  Aryan  Apollon  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Semitic  Dionysos.  These  considerations  require  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  it  may  be  said  :  If  Dionysos  be  a  solar 
divinity  with  widely  spread  cult,  and  if  coins  afford  most 
ancient  and  truthful  representations  of  Religious-mytho- 
logy, then  we  shall  naturally  meet  with  numerous  numis- 
matic examples  of  the  solar  Dionysos.  But  we  do  not 
meet  with  such ;  therefore,  Dionysos  was  not  solar.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  we  should  have  seen  numerous 
examples  of  the  solar  Dionysos  had  it  not  been  for  the 
brightness  of  the  solar  Apollon.  However,  as  already 
noticed,  we  have  at  least  one  such  undoubted  example, 
and  one  in  this  case  is  sufficient;  given  a  few  scattered 
bones,  and  we  can  reconstruct  the  animal.  Rhode  the 
Rosy,  the  warm  flush  of  the  sunlight,  daughter  of  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite,  two  Phoenician  divinities,  in  the  isle  . 
of  Rhodos,  to  which  she  gave  her  name,  bore  Helios,  the 
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Sun  seven  sons,  who  became  the  heads  of  the  seven 
branches  of  the  HeUadai,  or  Sun-children,  its  early  or 
earliest  inhabitants.  Into  this  portion  of  the  myth  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter,  as  the  connection  between  the  island 
and  a  solar  cult  is  the  only  point  at  present  under  consi- 
deration. Wlien  Ehodos  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge, 
ApoUon,  whom  we  here  first  meet  with  in  connection  with 
it,  raised  it  from  the  waves,  and  its  coins  show — 

Head  of  Helios,  with  flowing  locks,  generally  also 
with  the  caput  radiaium. 

Head  of  Dionysos,  above  noticed,  with  ivy  and  berries, 
sometimes  radiate. 

The  infant  Herakles,  strangling  two  serpents, — ^Rev. 
A  pomegranate. 

Head  of  Helios,  radiate. — ^Rev.  Female,  with  stole. 

Poseidon,  at  an  altar,  with  trident  and  dolphin. 

Head  of  Helios. — ^Rev.  Large  and  small  diota. 

Head  of  Helios,  with  flowing  locks. — ^Eev.  Winged 
sphinx  and  the  special  Ehodian  flower. 

Now  all  the  divinities  on  these  coins,  except  Poseidon, 
are  solar;  and,  moreover,  are  identical  and  without 
exception  Semitic.  The  Klarian  Oracle  declares  the 
identity  of  the  '  one  Helios  one  Dionysos,'  and  the  coins 
confirm  it.  HeUos  is  accompanied  by  the  Bakchik 
kanthar  and  pomegranate,*  and  Dionysos  has  the  capui 
radiaium  of  the  Sun-god.  The  snake-entangled  Herakles 
is  not  the  Aryan  son  of  Alkmene,  but  the  Rhodian  Hera- 
kles, Bouzygos  or  Yoke^f-oxen,  in  whose  cult  two  sacred 
oxen  were  set  apart,  one  of  which  was  ofiered  up  with 
imprecations :  a  mode  of  sacrifice,  as  Lactantius  observes, 
unknown  to  the  Hellenes,  but  familiar  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians.^  *  Of  the  Hercules  with  whom  the  Greeks 
are  familiar,'  says  Herodotos,  *  I  could  hear  nothing  in  any 

>  Vide  mf,  VIH.  ii.  Pomegranate,       Place,  iv.  212 ;  Plout.  Peri  1$,  Ixxiii. 
^  Moven,  i.  390 ;  Bunsen,  Egypte 
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part  of  ^EgypV  ^  Because  he  is  a  purely  Aryan  personage, 
and  also  has  no  Kamic  counterpart.  '  But  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  is  one  of  their  ancient  gods.  In  the  wish  to  get 
the  best  information  that  I  could  on  these  matters,  I  made 
a  voyage  to  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  hearing  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Hercules  at  that  place,  very  highly  venerated.' 
The  priests  told  him  that  the  temple,  like  the  city,  was 
2300  years  old.  *In  Tyre  I  remarked  another  temple 
where  the  same  god  was  worshipped  as  the  Thasian  Her- 
cules. So  I  went  on  to  Thasos,  where  I  found  a  temple 
of  Hercules,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  colonised  that  island  when  they  sailed  in  search 
of  Europa.  Even  this  was  five  generations  earlier  than 
the  time  when  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  bom  in 
Greece.  These  researches  show  plainly  that  there  is  an 
ancient  Hercules.'  *  We  have  already  had  a  ghmpse  of 
the  '  Tyrian  Hercules '  in  Melikertes,  this  latter  personage, 
again,  being  only  Dionysos  ;•  but  in  connection  with  the 
coins  of  Shodos  those  of  Thasos,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  cult  was  estabUshed,^  deserve  attention.  These  latter 
display — 

Head  of  bearded  Dionysos,  as  noticed. — Eev.  Herakles, 
clad  in  the  lion's  skin. 

Head  of  Herakles. 

Eam-homed  head  of  Dionysos,  crowned  with  ivy  and 
berries. 

Here,  again,  as  at  Ehodos,  we  have  Herakles  and 
Dionysos  together,  and  the  Hellenes  have  clad  the  Tjman 
divinity  in  the  lion's  skin  of  the  son  of  Alkmene.  There 
is  but  one  god  figured  on  Thasian  coins,  Dionysos-Meli- 
kertes.  Eckhel,  K.  0.  Miiller,  and  their  followers  on  the 
question  say  that  Dionysos  is  worshipped  at  a  place 

*  Herod,  u.  43.  vetuBtus  fnit,  nam  Phoenioes  ei  ibi 

*  Ibid.  44.  Btatniase  templum'  (Eckhel,  Doct. 
»  Sup.  VI.  i.  2.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  62). 

*  'Herculis  cultus  in  haec  insula 

C  C 
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because  the  vine  flourishes  ihere^  and  Eckhel  explains  the 
Dionysiak  cult  of  Thasos  on  this  principle,  just  as  he  says 
that  bos  on  a  coin  *  laeta  pascua  indicat/  Unfortunately 
for  this  simple  explanation  of  an  obscure  matter,  the  ox 
appears  on  the  coins  of  places  not  remarkable  for  rich- 
ness of  pasturage ;  Dionysos  is  found  where  the  vine  is 
absent ;  and  conversely,  pastures  and  vine-districts  exist 
without  numismatic  oxen  or  Dionysoi.  I,  of  course,  adnut 
that  when  Dionysos  is  firmly  established  as  the  Wine- 
god,  he  is  especially  reverenced  by  vine-growers,  as  at 
Maroneia;  but  this  circumstance,  whilst  illustrating  his 
phase  as  Theoinos,  does  not  interfere  with  his  other  mani- 
festations, and  but  brief  consideration  will  serve  to  satisfy 
us  that  his  cult  was  introduced  at  Thasos  not  by  vines, 
but  by  Phoenicians.  On  the  Ehodian  coins,  as  on  the 
Thasian,  there  is  but  one  god  figured,  Helios-Dionysos- 
MeUkertes.  The  myth  of  Herakles  strangling  the  snakes 
sent  to  destroy  him  does  not  belong  to  the  earlier  story 
of  the  son  of  Alkmene,  and  the  snakes  which  encircle 
the  Sun-god  of  Ehodos  may  be  the  serpents  that  crown 
Dionysos.  These,  according  to  the  Natural  Phenomena 
Theory,  are  *  the  horrid  snakes  of  darkness  which  seek  to 
destroy  their  enemy,'  ^  the  Sun ;  but  this  explanation 
must  be  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  for  (1)  the  sun 
comes  to  the  darkness  to  destroy  it,  not  the  darkness  to 
the  sun ;  but  the  snakes  come  to  the  infant  Herakles : 
and  (2)  serpents,  we  find,  are  the  creeping  light  of 
morning,*  not  the  darkness  of  night.  But  if  a  serpent  be 
a  symbol  of  anything  which  creeps,  darkness  does  not 
creep  but  falls.  (I  do  not  think  the  Vedic  Vritra  the 
Cloud-concealer,  who  is  also  Ahi  the  strangUng  snake  who 
binds  up  the  waters  which  the  thirsty  earth  requires,  is  a 
snake  of  darkness  principally,  for  the  Cloud-concealer  is  not 
a  snake,  and  the  binding  snake  acts  by  day.)     The  coins 

^  Mythol,  of  the  Aryan  Nations^  ii.  *  Udd,  i.  419,  iL  90. 

44. 
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of  Bbodos  and  Thasos  thus  prove  on  examination  to 
belong  to  the  Dionysiak  cycle ;  in  the  former  island  the 
strong  Semitic  element  in  its  mythic  history  prevents  the 
intrusion  of  the  Aryan  Apollon,  although  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  solar  locality.  In  Thasos  we  find  Dionysos,  as 
in  the  Comedy  of  Aristophanes,  concealed  beneath  the 
lion-skin  of  Herakles ;  but  as  the  garment  does  not  make 
the  man,  he  is  Dionysos  still.  But  the  natural  question 
here  arises,  May  not  the  coins  of  other  localities  which 
bear  Herakles  and  Apollon  or  their  attributes  represent 
in  reality  the  Tyrian  Herakles  and  Helios,  or  in  other 
words  Dionysos-Melikertes  ?  Far  be  it  from  me,  however, 
to  attempt  to  overstrain  the  point.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  Apollon  and  his  Aryan  kindred  to  wittingly 
infringe  upon  their  rightful  dominions. 

There  is  one  very  conspicuous  coin-type,  the  bull,  ox, 
or  cow,  which  demands  special  notice  on  account  of  the 
numerous  points  of  connection  between  Dionysos  and  this 
animal.^  Of  course,  the  type  might  in  the  abstract  appear 
on  coins  for  reasons  unconnected  with  Dionysos,  and  each 
particular  instance  must  therefore  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  bovine  coin- 
types  : — 

A/anthos.  Lion  tearing  a  bull.  The  solar  heat  dry- 
ing up  humidity ;  or,  more  broadly,  the  apparent  contest 
in  the  material  world  between  the  destructive  and  renew- 
ing principles.^  This  is  a  widely  spread  type,  a  circum- 
stance which  indicates  its  highly  symbolical  nature.  It 
appears,  for  instance,  on  ancient  Phoeniko-Kilikian  coins 
inscribed  with  Phoenician  characters.'  The  lion  is  also 
said  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  diurnal,  the  bull  of  the  noc- 
turnal sun. 

Akarnania.    Beardless  head,  with  bull's  horns  and 

»  Tide  m/.  Vm.  u.  Bull;  IX.  iu.         »  Vide  sec.  iv.  j  Gem,  No.  XX, 
»  /n/.  VIIL  ii.  Lum, 

0  c  2 
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neck. — Eev.  Apollon,  naked,  with  the  comucopiae.  Akar* 
nania  is  the  land  of  Kameios,  the  Homed  Sun,^  but  £ckhel 
truly  observes  that  the  ^  monstrum  biforme  in  his  numis 
est  Achelous/  the  largest  river  m  Hellas,  and  conse« 
quently  the  type  of  water  and  humidity  in  general.'  And 
he  adds,  somewhat  too  generally,  '  Fluvia  tauiina  forma 
passim  fiieri  efficti.'  As  to  Acheloos,  bom  of  Okeanos  and 
Tethys,*  he  fought  in  bovine  form  with  Herakles  for 
Beianira,  but  was  conquered  and  had  one  of  his  horns 
broken  off,  which  he  recovered  by  giving  up  the  horn 
of  the  Kretan  goat  Amaltheia,  the  cornucopia  which  was 
ever  full.     Says  Deianira : — 

A  river  was  my  suitor— Acheloos* 

In  triple  form  he  sought  me  of  my  sire ; 

Now  would  he  come  a  bull  in  all  his  limbs  ;^ 

Anon,  a  curling,  speckled  snake ;  anon. 

Anthropomorphic,  with  a  bovine  head. 

From  his  shaggy  beard 

The  springs  of  liquid  fountains  ever  flowed. 

Sophokles,  Track.  9-14. 

The  myth  forms  an  appropriate  commentary  on  the 
coin  of  Akanthos  just  noticed.  The  Sun-god  Herakles 
withers  up  the  humidity  of  earth  and  takes  away  the 
hora  of  plenty  which  belongs  to  moisture,  but  the  humid 
principle  is  only  despoiled  for  a  time ;  he  can  again 
receive  from  and  give  to  the  sun  firesh  treasures,  and  so 
the  eternal  apparent  contest,  but  real  harmony,  ever  con- 

'  Sup.  sec.  ii.    Of.  Paus.  iii.  13.  similar  wise  man  has  scdd  that  tha 

^  Of.  Aristoph.  Lymt,  382.    Ohor.  Humber   was   so    named  from  its 

of  Women ; '  Thy  task,  O  Achelode.'  humming   sound.    As   to  the  aap- 

(The  women  empty  their  buckets  on  posed  biul-roaring  of  Lake  Onchestos, 

the  men!s  heads.)  vide  Poseidon,  iv.      The  passage  in 

'  Some  said  he  was  their  eldest  IL  xxL,  where    the   emsffed  iiTer 

son,  but  Hesiodos  very  properly  puts  Xanthos,  to  whom  many  buUs  had 

NeUoe  at  the  head  of  the  river  mmily  been  offered  in  accordance  with  tha 

(Hes.  Theog,  840).  principle  above  referred  to,  rashea  at 

*  Of.  The  late  imitation  of  Hora-  Achilleus,  roaring  like  a  bnU,  is  not 

tins,  Car.  iv.  14.    '  Tauriformis  Au-  to  the  point,  for  a  supeniataral  and 

fidus.'  The  sapient  Scholiast  in  Eur  not  a  natoral  action  ot  the  water  is 

Orett.  1372  attributes  the  myth  to  the  spoken  of. 
roaring  of  the   river  waters,  as  a 
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tinues.  The  son  of  Semele  *  is  lord  of  the  whole  humid 
nature,'^  but  at  the  same  time,  Sun  and  Bull,  Herakles 
and  Acheloos,  are  in  truth  two  parts  of  the  '  one  stupen- 
dous whole,*  the  kosmic  Dionysos. 

Amphipolis.     The  Bull. — ^Rev.  Head  of  Europe. 

Also  Europe  carried  off  on  the  bull :  over  her  head 
she  holds  the  mystic  girdle  of  love  and  darkness.* 

Aspendos.  In  Paraphilia.  Bull,  in  contorted  posi- 
tion. '  In  exactly  the  same  attitude  and  gesture  as  when 
fighting  with  the  lion.'  • 

AtheiiaL  Theseus  seizing  the  Minotauros,  a  bull- 
headed  man,  by  one  horn. 

The  same  subject.  Theseus  forces  the  monster  to  the 
ground  and  is  about  to  kill  him  with  a  club.* 

Chalkedon.    A  Bull ^Rev.  Four  triangular  incuses. 

Chersanesos  Taurika.  Head  of  the  Taurik  Artemis. 
— Eev.  Bull. 

This  so-called  Artemis  is  the  female  '  reflection '  of  the 
Horned-god.^ 

Dyrrhachion.  Cow,  suckling  calf. — ^Rev.  Gardens  of 
Alkinoos. 

Evboia.  Head  of  ox.  Ox  standing.  'Qui  typi 
ad  nomen  insulae  adludunt,'  says  Eckhel,  apparently  for- 
getting his  theory  about  the  pastures.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  cave  in  the  island  called  Boos  Aule,  or  the 
Cow's  Stall,  where  lo  is  said  to  have  brought  forth 
Epaphos,  and  that  the  island  may  have  had  its  name  of 
Abounding-in-oxen  on  that  account.®  The  ancients  held 
that  it  had  been  originally  joined  to  Boiotia,  but  sepa- 
rated by  an  earthquake ;  the  derivation  of  this  latter  name 
may  be  uncertain,  but  it  probably  signifies  Ox-land.  If 
an  ox  be  a  symbol  of  rich  pastures,  it  might  well  be 

»  8uo.  m.  i.  1.  *  Vide  mf,  KncBOB,  IX.  m.  The 

*  Vide  mf,  X.  ii.  MinotauroB, 

*  Kniffht,    Worship  of  Pnapu$,  *  Vide  sup,  VI.  i.  1. 
71.    Vide  sup,  Akanthos.  *  Strabo,  z.  1. 
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applied  to  a  region  of  extraordinary  fertility.  But,  besides, 
the  name  is  in  exact  harmony  with  the  cult  of  the  locality, 
and  has  reference  to  the  wondrous  ox  or  cow  of  £admo6 
marked  with  the  full  moon,^  and  whose  very  lowing  gave 
a  name  to  cities.^  This  ox  led  Kadmos  through  Phokis,* 
the  coins  of  which  bear  the  head  of  an  ox  and  also  the 
heads  of  three  oxen  placed  triangularly,  and  lay  down  on 
the  site  of  Thebai ;  and  we  learn  that  '  the  Ox  is  called 
Theba  among  the  Syrians,*  *  a  statement  foimd  elsewhere.* 
Epaphos,  thus  connected  with  Euboia,  is  the  Hellenik  idea 
of  the  Kamic  Hapi,  or  Aigyptian  Apis,  and  lo,  herself, 
possibly,  Aryan  in  origin,  becomes  identified  with  "Basi  or 
Isis,  with  whom  she  so  strikingly  corresponds.  In  a  word, 
the  cult  of  the  Ox- god  as  much  or  more  than  that  of  the 
Vine-god  fills  Boioto-Euboia  from  end  to  end. 

Eretia.  In  Euboia,  Ox  lying  down. — Eev.  Two 
pendent  grape-clusters.  The  type  probably  refers  to  the 
recumbent  ox  of  Kadmos,  and  the  coin  presents  an  admir- 
able illustration  of  the  unity  of  the  Ox-god  and  the  Vine- 
god,  the  two  being  phases  of  the  '  one  Dionysos.' 

Gela.  A  Sikelian  colony  of  Ehodians  and  Kretans. 
The  bearded,  human-headed,  demi-buU.  The  demi-ox 
also  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Korkyra,  Syros,  and  Samos. 
— The  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Korkyra  shows  two  square 
altars,  a  star  between  them,  and  on  one  side  the  field  a 
grape-cluster,  on  the  other  a  kanthar.  The  reverse  of 
the  Samian  coin  bears  a  lion's  head.  Two  very  curious 
coins,  attributed  to  the  Mardians,  a  Persian  tribe,^  re- 
present a  four-winged  Janiform  personage,  one  face  ap- 
parently asleep  and  the  other  awake,  who  holds  a  globe, 
disk,  or  egg,  which,  in  one  instance  has  a  bull's  head  in 
it.  This  figure  is  supported  on  a  kneeling,  human-headed 
demi-bull.     The  human  head  denotes  man's  intelligence 

*  Paua.  ix.  12.    *  It  had  on  each  '  Ibid.  12. 

side  a  mark  like  the  moon '  (Schol.  *  Eturnol,  Magnum^  In  yoc  Theba, 

in  Aiistoph.  Bat  1266).  ^  <$^.  in  Lykophron,  1206. 

»  Paua.  ix.  la  «  Herod,  i,  126. 
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allied  with  bovine  force,  and  is  frequently  found,  as  on 
the  coins  of  Neapolis,  in  Campania ;  it  presents  an  idea 
essentially  distinct  from  that  of  the  Minotaurik  monster. 
But  why  is  the  bull  cut  asunder,  as  it  were  ?  Demi- 
animals  as  coin-types  are  not  imcommon :  the  demi-dog 
appears  at  Karthaia,  in  the  isle  of  Keos ;  the  demi-gryphon 
at  Phokaia,  in  Ionia ;  the  demi-stag  at  Ephesos ;  the 
demi-horse  at  Tanagra ;  the  demi-wolf  at  Argos.  Solar 
worshippers,  e.g.  the  Egyptians,  have  ever  considered  the 
sun  under  a  number  of  phases,  such  as  the  setting,  rising, 
mid-day,  diurnal,  and  nocturnal  sun,  and  investigators  into 
Hellenik  symbolism  have  often  concluded,  and,  I  think, 
with  great  reason,  that  the  taurik  Dionysos  is  especially 
connected  with  the  Under-world.  Most  of  the  demi- 
animal  types  appear  to  refer  to  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Take,  for  instance,  the  demi-wolf  of 
Argos,  a  solar  emblem  ;  ^  on  some  coins  the  demi-wolf  is 
represented  as  radiate  and  moving  from  right  to  left,  i.e. 
from  east  to  west,  as  Eliktor,  the  Beaming  Sun.  On  others 
it  is  rayless  and  moves  from  left  to  right,  that  is  from  west  ^ 
to  east,  as  the  nocturnal  Sun.  The  one  wolf  is  divided  into 
two,  as  the  one  sun  is  in  thought  divided  into  two ;  *  the 
real  imity  being  exactly  shown  in  another  Argeian  coin, 
where  a  whole  wolf  stands  in  the  centre  between  two 
dolphins,  the  upper  dolphin  moving  from  east  to  west, 
the  lower  one  from  west  to  east,  and  dolphins  symbolize 
the  course  of  sun  and  stars  from  the  two  sea  horizons.* 
On  one  of  the  demi-bull  Gelan  coins,  in  which  the  bull 
is  moving  from  west  to  east,  a  dolphin  appears  over  him, 
apparently  moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  demi- 
bull  of  Samos  and  of  the  Mardian  coins  also  is  moving 
eastward,  and  in  the  latter  coins  is  beneath  the  disk- 
holding  winged  figure,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 

*  Vide  «up.  VI.  L  2.  Thy  rigrht  eye  ia  in  the    essence ' 

'  And  BO  has,  or  is,  two  eyes.      (^Insa'iption  of  Darius  at  El-Kharffeh). 
'  Thy  left  eye  is  in  the  disk  at  night.  '  Vide  VUI.  ii.  Dolphin, 
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course  of  the  sun  through  the  Under-world  is  implied. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  design  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Korkyrean  coin  above  mentioned ;  the  one  star,  the  sun, 
appears  between  the  two  altars  sacred  respectively  to 
the  Upper  and  Under  Sun.     To  the  former  belongs  the 
grape-cluster  ripened  by  his  beams,  to  the  latter  the  kan- 
thar  or  golden  cup  of  Helios,  in  which  he  sails  through  the 
depths  of  the  Under- world.  ^    So  Herakles,  the  Sun-god, 
vanquished  Geryon,  king  of  the  far  west,  and  the  sacred 
solar  oxen  swam  eastward  into  Sikelia,  like  the  Gelan 
bull,  and  Herakles  passed  over  after  them  in  the  cup  of 
the  sun.*    These  oxen  are  not  the  Vedic  cow-clouds,  but 
in  one  aspect  the  solar  divinity  himself,  in  another  the 
animals  sacred  and   offered  to  the  Sun.'    The  curious 
episode  of  the  slaughter  of  the  sacred  oxen  of  the  Sun 
by  the  companions  of  Odysseus  *  presents  a  remarkable 
intertwining    of  Semitic  and   Aryan  idea.   The  island 
Thrinakrie,^  where  it  occurred,  was  always  identified  by 
the  ancients  with  the  three-cornered  Sikelia  or  Trinakris,* 
which  Horatius,  in  archaic  affectation,  calls  Triquetra.^ 
Helios,  the  lord  of  the  oxen,®  is  just  rising  when  Lampetie, 
the  Dawn-gleam,  stolata  as  becomes  a  solar  priestess, 
hurries  to  him  and  tells  him  of  the  slaughter  of  his  oxen, 
which  had  been  done  at  night  while  Odysseus  was  asleep. 
Baising  his  eyes  to  the  immortals  who  possess  the  wide 
heaven,  Hyperion  ®  the  Climber  exclaims : — 

0  father  Zeus  and  other  blessed  gods  who  live  for  aye, 
Upon  Odysseus'  comrades  I  invoke  revenge  to-day ; 
For  they  have  insolently  slain  mine  oxen  which  were  given 
To  glad  my  heart  when  on  my  path  thro'  yonder  starry 
heaven, 

»  Stip,  VI.  ii.  8.  West. 

*  Pans.  iii.  16.    The  belt  of  He-  «  Od.  zii. 

rakke,  when  he  came  back  from  the  '  Ibid,  xi.  107. 

West,  had  <  a  solden  goblet  attached  *  Of.  Strabo,  vi.  2. 

to  it8  clasp '  (Herod,  ly.  10).  '  Sat,  H.  vi  66. 

'  Gf.  itif.  XL  i.,  the  account  of  "  Of.  Aj^llon  NomioB. 

Melqarth  and  his  spoil  of  oxen  in  the  ^  Od,  xu.  874. 
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And  when  from  heaven  to  earth  I  turned,  descending  at 

the  even. 
Now,  if  they  make  not  recompense  for  every  single  head, 
m  sink  below  to  Hades'  realm  and  shine  amid  Hie  dead. 

The  idea  of  the  resplendent  subterranean  sun,  which  is 
pre-eminently  Kamic,  seems  to  have  been  not  unknown 
to  Homeros,  but  it  is  not  a  feature  in  his  Aryan  Neckyo- 
manteion.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  the  Sun 
sinking  to  the  reahns  of  Kemeter,  that  it  did  nightly ;  but 
that  it  should  sink  at  mom  would  indeed  be  a  prodigy. 
Zeus  requests  Helios  to  come  on  his  accustomed  path,  and 
promises  revenge.^  The  Sun  sees  all  things  when  in  the 
Upper-world,  hears  all  things  when  in  the  Under-world* 
—his  sight  is  not  his  hearing. 

Gortyna.  In  Krete.  Female,  sitting  in  a  leafy  tree, 
often  an  eagle  near  her.— Eev.  a  BuU. 

Europe*  carried  on  the  bull. 

Female,  vnth  eagle,  with  spread  wings. — ^Bev.  Ox, 
standing. 

Histiaia.  In  Euboia.  Ox.  Also  demi-ox,  with  grape- 
cluster. 

Ikaria.  One  of  the  Sporades,  west  of  Samos.  A 
woman's  head. — ^Rev.  a  bull's  head.  The  pasturage 
of  the  isle  was  rich,^  and  therefore  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  principle  'bos  laeta  pascua  indicat'  applies.  But 
there  was  also  on  the  island  a  temple  of  Artemis  Tauro- 
pola,  the  Horned- goddess,^  and  the  coin-type  doubtless 
refers  to  her  cult. 

Karystos.  In  Euboia.  Cow,  suckhng  calf. — ^Rev.  A 
Cock — *"  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  fix)m  proclaiming  his 
approach  in  the  morning.' « 

*  Ab  to  the  character  of  the  Ho-         *  Straboi  z.  6. 
merik  HelioS;  Tide  Gladstone,  Juo.         *  Ibid.  xiy.  1. 

Mundi,  821  etmq.  «  R.  P.  Knight,  Wonkip  of  Pri- 

*  11.  iii.  277 ;  Od,  xi.  109.  t^mt,  d9. 

*  As  to  Europe,  Tide  inf,  X.  iL 
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Kleanai.  The  radiate  androkephalic  Helios. — Bev. 
a  bull,  with  lowered  head  and  lifted  left  foot,  in  the  act 
of  butting.  This  aspect  of  the  bull. also  appears  on 
the  coins  of  Thourioi  in  Lucania.  Eespecting  it  Payne 
Knight  remarks  that  the  Demiurge, '  delivering  the  firuc- 
tified  seeds  of  things  from  the  restraints  of  inert  matter 
by  his  divine  strength,  is  represented  on  innumerable 
Greek  medals  by  the  Urus,  or  wild  Bull,  in  the  act  of 
butting  against  the  Egg  of  Chaos,  and  breaking  it  with 
his  horns.'  He  notices  that  the  egg  is  not  represented  on 
the  coins,  but  shows  '  that  it  was  no  uncommon  practice, 
in  these  mystic  monuments,  to  make  a  part  of  a  group 
represent  the  whole,*  and  alludes  to  examples  of  the  ^g 
shown  by  D'Hancarville,  who  gives  ^  a  specimen  of  the 
bull  butting  against  it,  while  votaries  beneath  adore  his 
power.  The  urus  or  bos  primigenvus  existed  in  Germany 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

Knosos.  In  Krete,  another  peculiar  locality  of  Bou- 
keros,  the  Ox-horned  god.  The  Minotauros  on  one  knee, 
holding  a  ball  or  sphere. 

The  quadratum  incusum  or  unwrought  square,  within 
which  the  Labyrinth  in  the  form  of  cross. 

Head  of  ApoUon. — ^Rev.  Circular  Labyrinth. 

Head  of  Zeus. — ^Rev.  Square  Labyrinth. 
The  Labyrinth  and  Minotauros  appear  on  coins  of  Augus- 
tus  and  Tiberius.     The  word  Labyrinth  is  Egyptian.* 
The  Achelobs,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  man-headed  bull, 
the  Minotauros  a  bull-headed  man.* 

Korkyra.  A  cow,  suckling  a  calf.  Above  it  the 
eight-rayed  solar  star. — ^Eev.  The  Gardens  of  Alkinoiis. 

A  cow,  suckling  a  calf. — ^Rev.  The  solar  star. 

The  demi-ox,  above  noticed.^ 

*  Artt  de  la  (Mce,  vol.  iii.  pi.  viii.  *  Vide  wf.   IX.  iii    ne  MmO" 

*  Ltuhhock,  Pre^historic  Titne8f20Q,      tauros. 

*  Bunaen,  S^ypt's  Place,  ii.  306.  '  Vide  Oda, 
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Head  of  an  ox  within  a  crown.  The  crown,  as  noticed, 
was  first  worn  by  Dionysos,  according  to  legend. 

Dionysos,  on  a  panther. — ^Eev.  Tailed  Satyr,  pouring 
drink  from  one  diota  into  another. 

Krete.    Europe  on  the  bull.     A  late  coin. 

Magnesia.    In  Lydia.     An  Ox. 

The  sun  radiate.  Other  types  of  the  place  are 
Artemis-Ephesia-Polymastos,  the  Many-breasted,  the  great 
goddess-mother  of  Asia  Minor,  who  has  no  connection 
with  the  ever- virgin  sister  of  Apollon  ;  and  Dionysos,  with 
kist,  serpent,  and  ivy-crown. 

Metapontion.  In  southern  ItaUa,  a  place  of  almost 
unknown  antiquity,  its  earlier  name  being  Metabon,  which 
would  seem  to  signify  the  Changing-Ox.  Does  this  refer 
to  the  ever-varying  Dionysos-Iao  ?  A  bull's  head.  Also 
three  crescents  with  four  stars.  The  two  devices  together 
may  indicate  the  various  aspects  of  day  and  night,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  a  taurik  demiurge. 

Neapolis.     In  Campania.   The  human-headed  buU.^ 

OMa.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis  and  the 
Taurik  Chersonesos.  A  bull's  head.  The  place  was  a 
seat  of  the  Sabazios-cult.^ 

Pantikapeion.  In  the  Taurik  Chersonesos.  Bull's 
head. 

Parion.     In  Mysia.     An  Ox  statant. 

Head  of  Ox.  Other  types  are  fire  burning  on  an  altar 
with  a  kanthar  below.  Head  of  Dionysos.  Grape-clus- 
ter. .  Female,  stolata  like  the  Homerik  Lampetie,  before 
an  altar.  The  blazing  altar  with  a  kanthar  forms  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  combined  properties  of  heat 
and  humidity  appropriate  to  the  demiurge. 

Pergamos.  Head  of  Ox.® 

Perinthos.  Bull,  with  solar  disk  between  his  horns  con- 

*  Vide  Gela,  '  Vide  sup,  Pergamos, 

*  Vide  sup,  V.  ii. 
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taining  a  serpent.  A  late  coin  and  an  Egyptian  design. 
Although,  generally  in  Kam  the  solar  disk  is  serpent- 
encircled,  rather  than  serpentHJontaining,  yet  we  read  in 
the  Funereal  Ritual :  ^  I  am  the  Sun.  I  pierce  the  dark- 
ness. Hidden  Beptile  is  my  name.  The  soul-  of  my  body 
is  a  Uraeus.  I  return  to  the  western  place.'  ^  This  is 
the  Serpent  of  Goodness,  the  Agathodaimon.  Among 
Aig3rptian  coins  we  find  the  crescent-marked  bull,  with 
solar  disk  between  his  horns,  and  a  garland  round  his 
neck,  standing  before  a  conical  stone,  which  bears  a 
crescent  and  a  disk. 

Phaistos.  In  Krete.    An  Ox. 

Herakles,  with  club  and  lion-skin,  near  the  Hesperian 
dragon  and  tree. — ^Rev.  an  Ox  passant,  with  feet  loosely 
bound. 

Herakles'  contest  with  the  Hydra ;  at  his  feet  a  crab. 

Two  other  medals  of  Herakles,^  with  an  Ox  on  the 
reverse. 

Phokis.  Head  of  Ox.» 

Three  bulls'  heads  arranged  in  a  triangle. 

Phykous.  In  Kyrenaia  (Cyrenaica).  An  Ox  near  a 
palm-tree. 

Polyrrhenta.  In  Krete.     Head  of  an  Ox. 

Praisos.  InExete.  Poseidon,  with  dolphin  and  trident. 
— Eev.  Ox. 

Priapos.  In  Mysia.     Head  of  an  Ox. 

Priene.  In  Earia.    Head  of  Herakles. — Eev.  Bull. 

Pylos.  In  Elis.  An  Ox  passant;  below,  a  dolphin.  At 
the  Messenian  Fylos  bulls,  according  to  Homeros,  were 
sacrificed  to  Poseidon  on  a  very  large  scale.^ 

Salamis.  In  Kypros.  Head  of  an  Ox. — ^Eev.  Prow  of 
a  ship. 

^  Funereal  Ritual,  cap.  Izxxt.  '  Vide  Euboia. 

*  Ab  to  coin   retTureseiitatioDS   of  ^  Od,  iiL  6. 

Herakles,  vide  sup.  Ooins  of  Rhodoe. 
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Samos.  A  demi-ox.^ 

Sardis.  Bull,  fighting  with  lion.^ 

Smyrna.  Gfibbous  bull. 

Head  of  bull  beneath  crescent  moon.  Above  two 
suns  radiate. 

Sybaria.  One-homed  bull,  with  head  reverted. 

Syros.  A  denai-ox." 

Tauromenion.  In  Sikelia,  A  bull,  butting.*  Thb 
place,  which  is  comparatively  modem,  being  founded 
about  B.C.  358  from  the  neighbouring  Naxos,  takes  its 
name  from  Mount  Taurus,  an  eastern  height  of  the 
extended  chain  of  the  Nebrodes.  The  Asiatic  Taurus 
chains  take  their  title  from  the  Aramean  Tur^  a  height, 
which  is  connected  with  words  signifying  bull  and  prince, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  name  of  this  Sikelian  mountain 
has  been  copied  from  these,  or  it  may  simply  mean  Mount 
of  the  Bull ;  its  position  as  first  of  the  Nebrodes  is  sin- 
gular.^ Types  occasionally  appear  on  coins  on  account 
of  the  harmony  of  name  or  kind  of  pun  between  the  type 
and  the  locality. 

Thourioi.  In  Lucania.     A  bidl,  butting.* 

Tyros.  A  bull,  behind  him  a  kind  of  cresset. 

The  Dionysiak  character  and  connection  of,  at  all 
events,  the  majority  of  these  bovine  coins  is  very  fairly 
apparent ;  but  with  respect  to  the  coins  generally,  it  may 
be  urged  that  even  the  oldest  are  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  and  that  therefore  types  on  them  can  make 
no  vaUd  pretensions  to  preserve  the  ideas  and  cult  of  a 
very  high  antiquity.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  conceded  that 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  bovine  notions  in  religion  were 
not  unfamiliar,  colonised  Euboia  at  a  remote  period,  it 
must  not  therefore  be  concluded  that  because  in  historic 

1  Vide  Oda,  «  Vide  Kleonai. 

«  Vide  Akaniho$.  *  Vide  mf,  VIH.  i.  Nebrodes. 

*  Vide  Qda.  *  Vide  KUmai. 
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.times  bovine  types  appear  on  Euboik  coins,  they  neces- 
sarily indicate  Phoenician  influence.  Certainly  not ;  the 
circumstance  considered  alone  is  far  from  being  conclu- 
sive on  the  matter.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
opinion,  ie.  one  which  duly  appreciates  the  preponderating 
probability,  and  gives  it  proper  weight,  the  following  con- 
siderations must  be  carefully  noted :  (1)  The  astonishing 
power  of  tradition  and  conservative  tenacity  of  early 
times,  of  rural  districts,  and  especially  of  the  East,  and 
of  localities  impregnated  with  her  influence.  (2)  The 
general  character  of  a  great  number  of  allied  Dionysiak 
coins,  their  connection  or  disconnection  with  Bakchik 
localities,  and  their  harmony  or  disagreement  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  general  myth.  (3)  The  circum- 
stance that  the  same  or  a  similar  type  will  continue  for 
hundreds  of  years  on  the  coins  of  a  particular  locality, 
thereby  illustrating  the  persistence  and  force  of  the 
original  idea:  and  (4)  The  light  thrown  upon  Hellenik 
coin-types  by  the  history  and  religion  of  other  and  older 
civilisations.  These  considerations  make  the  exact  date 
of  any  particular  coin  of  not  much  importance;  late 
types,  i.e.  such  as  appear  after  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
dros  threw  open  the  world  to  Hellas,  are  readily  recog- 
nisable, and,  like  the  disk-holding  bull  of  Perinthos, 
generally  stand  confessed.  The  following  additional 
coins  present  further  illustrations  of  the  Myth  : — 

Abdera.  A  gryphon  sejant  or  couchant.     The  type 
brought  from  Teos.^ 

Aigai.  In  Aiolis.     A  tower-crowned,  female,  winged 
figure. 

Antiochia.  In  Sjnria.     A  double-headed  hermaJ^  Near 
it  the  caduceus. 

Apion.  In    Kyrenaia.      A  horned,  beardless  head. 
*  Ammonis  cornu  munitum.' 

*  Vide  inf.  Teos.  *  Vide  9up.  sec.  ii. 
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Arados  (Arvad).  The  six-rayed  solar  star. — ^Eev. 
a  palm-tree. 

Poseidon,  holding  a  dolphin  and  trident. 

The  homed  Astarte. — ^Eev.  a  Bull  salient. 

Helios,  with  radiate  crown. 

The  tower-crowned  goddess  of  the  East. — ^Eev.  Cor- 
nucopia.    A  Phoenician  coin. 

Askalon.  Two  terminal  figures,  with  conical  caps. 

Helios,  with  radiate  crown. — ^Eev.  Prow  of  galley. 

Tower-crowned  female Rev.  Double-prowed  galley. 

Assos.  A  gryphon  rampant.^ 

Athenai.  Janiform  head,  male  and  female.  Attributed 
in  local  legend  to  Kekrops  the  mythic  first  king  of  Attike, 
who  is  said  to  have  instituted  marriage,  and  to  have  been 
half-man,  half-serpent,  and  to  whom  the  Dionysiak  epithet 
of  Diphues,  the  Two-natured,  is  applied.^ 

Hephaistos,  with  tongs. — ^Rev.  Two  torches.  The 
Lampadephoria  was  a  torch-race  at  Athenai  performed  in 
his  honour  at  the  Hephaisteia. 

Automala.  In  Kyrenaia.  Beardless  ram-homed  head. 
-Eev.  Herma. 

Barke,  In  Kyrenaia.  Youthful  head,  with  the  '  cornu 
Ammonis.' 

Head  of  Zeus-Ammon  (Amen)  within  beaded  circle. 

Boiotia.  Kanthar. — Rev.  Boiotik  buckler. 

Chalkedon,  Beardless  male  head. — ^Rev.  Ivy-leaf, 
between  four  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Wheel,  with  twelve  spokes  and  a  disk  or  globe  in  the 
centre. — Rev.  Four  triangular  incuses. 

The  buU,  as  noticed,  appears  on  coins  of  this  place, 
and,  combined  with  the  ivy-leaf,  makes  certain  the  very 
interesting  Dionysiak  import  of  the  four-spoked  wheel 
or  revolving  seasons,  and  the  twelve-spoked  wheel  or 
months  and  signs  of  the  year,  through  which  the  sun 
passes  and  which  surround  the  earth. 

'  Vide  Teo8,  «  Vide  m/  VUI.  I  Diphue$, 
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Chcdkis.  There  were  several  cities  of  this  name,  the 
two  principal  being  Chalkis  in  Euboia  and  ChaUds  in 
Syria.  Eckhel  gives  as  a  coin  of  the  former :(?)  Head 
of  Poseidon,  with  trident. — Eev.  Double-columned  temple, 
in  which  a  conical  stone.  This  is  a  purely  Phoenician 
design.  A  coin  of  Chalkis  in  Syria  besu^  :  Bearded  male 
head. — ^Rev.  *  Pyramidal  symbol  of  Astarte  in  a  shrine.' 
A  phallic  column.^ 

Chios.  Demi-lion,  open-mouthed. — ^Eev.  Winged 
androsphinx. 

Winged  androsphinx  before  amphora,  above  which  a 
grape-cluster. — ^Eev.  The  banded  quadratum  incusum. 

Sphinx  and  grapes  in  dotted  circle. — ^Eev.  Wine-jar 
and  cx)mucopiae  in  dotted  circle. 

Sphinx  and  grapes. — ^Eev.  Wine-jar,  with  solar  star 
and  crescent  in  the  field. 

Sphinx,  with  foot  raised  on  prow  of  ship. — ^Rev.  Two 
paten-bearing  male  figures  on  each  side  of  an  altar. 
Many  similar  types  and  combinations  of  sphinx,  grapes, 
wine-jar,  star,  ear  of  com,  and  prow  of  ship  appear  on 
other  coins  of  the  place. 

When  speaking  of  the  Theban  Sphinx,  Mr.  Cox 
observes,  '  Neither  the  name  nor  the  figures  of  the  Hellenic 
sphinx  have  been  borrowed  from  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
sphinx  is  never  winged,  and  is  never  represented  except 
as  prone  and  recumbent,  or  in  any  form  except  that  of  a 
lion  with  a  human  head  and  bust.'  *  So  far  as  the  name 
is  concerned  I  agree  with  him ;  a  sphinx  in  Egyptian  is 
akr,  the  Sphinx  Hu ;  but  the  other  statements  are  in- 
correct. Thus  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  remarks :  *  The  winged 
sphinx  is  rare  in  Egypt ;  but  a  few  solitary  instances  occur 
of  it  on  the  monuments  and  on  scarabaei ;  as  well  as  of  the 
hawk-headed  sphinx,  which  is  winged.'  Again  he  says : 
'  There  were  also  the  criosphinx,  with  the  head  of  a  ram ; 

^  Vide  iup.  sec.  ii.  ii.  344-5. 

'  Mjfthol,  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 
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the  hieracosphinx,  with  that  of  a  hawk/  ^  *  The  winged- 
Greek  sphinxes,  so  common  on  Vases,  are  partly  Egyptian, 
partly  Phoenician^  in  their  character,  the  recurved  tips  ot 
the  wings  being  evidently  taken  from  those  of  Astarte'^ 

Ephesos.  Bee. — ^Eev.  Qmdratum  incumm.  Philo- 
stratus  has  preserved  a  late  fiction,  perhaps  his  own 
invention,  that  the  Muses,  in  the  form  of  bees,  led  the 
HeUenik  colonists  to  Ephesos.®  This  explanation,  which 
explains  nothing,  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  arbitrary  interpretations. 

Bee  in  dotted  circle. — Eev.  Deminstag  couchant ; 
behind  it,  palm-tree. 

Bee  in  dotted  circle. — ^Bev.  Infant  Herakles  strangling 
serpents,  as  at  Samos  and  Ehodos. 

Serpent  emerging  from  kist,  the  whole  surrounded 
with  ivy-wreath. 

The  same. — ^Rev.  Two  serpents  twisted  round  a 
quiver,  between  their  heads  a  bee ;  in  the  field  a  torch 
with  cup  and  handle. 

Artemis,  with  arrow,  bow,  and  dog. — ^Eev.  A  cock 
with  palm-branch,  from  which  a  crown  pendent. 

Draped  Dionysos,  in  right  hand  kanthar,  standing  on 
kist  between  serpents.     Temp.  Antonius. 

Artemis-Ephesia-Polymastos.  Numerous  examples. 
A  terminal  figure  sometimes  with  the  caput  radiatum^ 
stag  and  bow.  Sometimes  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  field, 
and  at  her  side  the  homed  seistron-bearing  Uasi.  The 
hands  of  the  goddess  generally  supported  on  tridents  or 
on  many-jointed  rods  ;  she  is  sometimes  winged. 

As  has  been  well  observed,  the  crabs,  oxen,  bulls, 
lions,  gryphons,  stags,  sphinxes,  bees,  trees,  roses,  and 
other  emblems  on  the  goddess,  according  to  the  HeUenik  in- 
scription, assist  in  representing  *  all-varied  Nature,  mother 

>  Vide  figures  in  Rawlinson's  He*         '  Rawlinaon,  Herodottu,  ii.  220. 
rodotus,  ii.  224-6.  '  Eihmetj  ii.  8. 

D   D 
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of  all  things/  But  each  emblem  has  also  its  special 
meaning  and  appropriateness.  Montfaucon  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  goddess,  in  which  her  peculiar  body- 
covering  is  adorned  only  with  bees  and  roses.^  The  bee- 
tjrpe  also  appears  on  coins  of  Keos  *  in  connection  with 
the  cult  of  Aristaios,^  a  deified  personage,  according  to 
one  account  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  but  more  generally 
described  as  the  son  of  Apollon  and  the  Libyan  nymph 
Kyrene,  i.e.j  Ku-Ee-Ne,  or  Horn ;  *  and  the  country  being 
thus  within  the  sway  of  horned  divinities,  the  coins  of 
Kyrenaia  constantly  represent  the  ram-homed  head  of 
Amen  both  bearded  and  beardless.  Aristaios,  therefore, 
springs  from  the  Horned-sun,  and  he  is  further  linked 
with  Phoenician  associations,  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived  at 
Th^oai  and  married  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Eadmos.  He 
taught  men  to  keep  bees,  and  was  a  fostering  and  bene- 
ficent protector  of  flocks  and  herds  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  The  bee  is  especially  connected  with  the  happy, 
peacefiil  earth-life.  Speaking  of  Ephesia,  Muller  observes : 
•^Everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is  singular  and 
foreign  to  the  Greeks.*  Doubtless,*  *  Her  constant  symbol 
is  the  bee,  which  is  not  otherwise  attributed  to  Diana 
[Artemis].  The  bee  appears  originally  to  have  been  the 
symbol  of  nourishment ;  the  chief  priest  himself  was 
called  Essen  [as  if  akin  to  hesmos^  a  swarm  of  bees  ?],• 
or  the  King-bee.'  ^  The  term  *  bees  '  was  also  spedaUy 
applied  to  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  the  Aryan,  and 
Ephesia  the  Semitic,  Earth-mother.*  On  a  gem,*  a  lion 
appears  surmounted  by  the  eight-rayed  solar  star  and 
swallowing  a  bee.     Another  gem  ^^  represents  the  same 

1  Montf.  1.  Pt.  i.  PI.  xcvi.  fig.  1.  *  Liddell  and  Scott.  In  toc 

«  Ibid.  iii.  Pt.  L  pi.  cxvii.  fig.  3.  '  Doric  Jtace,  I  403-4. 

s  Of.  ApoUon.  Jjr^anaui.  u.  500;         •  Cf.  Oreuzer,  Slyn^oUk,  iiL  354; 
Oic.  De  iHvinat.  L  57.  It.  382. 

•  Montf.  ii.  Pt  u.  PI.  cxlviiL  fig.  5, 

»•  Ibid.  %.  6. 


*  Vide  inf.  IX.  iii.  Kronof. 

»  Vide  wf.  DC.  m.  Bpheiia  Pdy- 
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subject/  but  around  the  lion  are  seven  stars,  each  sur- 
rounded with  six  letters.  In  all  cases  the  head  of  the  bee 
is  in  the  lion's  mouth ;  but  as  the  Hebrew  root  dhr  can 
be  connected  with  words  signifying  '  word '  and  '  bee,'* 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  meaning  of  this  mystic 
design  is  to  illustrate  the  Word  of  truth  proceeding  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  solar-leonine  divinity.  Had  the  bee 
been  represented  as  coming  out  of  the  lion's  mouth  instead 
of  going  into  it,  there  would  have  been  more  to  say  in 
favour  of  this  view;  but  the  ancient  symbolists  were 
very  careful  in  matters  of  detail :  and,  as  it  is,  the  idea 
suggested  is  rather  that  of  the  burning  sun,  Athamas, 
consuming  the  nourishing  v^etation  of  the  earth,  whose 
happy  voice  is  uplifted  in  the  '  murmuring  of  innume- 
rable bees.' 

Gaulos.  An  island  near  Melite.  The  terminal  Uasar, 
with  whip  and  crook ;  on  each  side  a  homed  and  disk- 
crowned  figure  with  branch  adoring.^ 

A  bee  within  a  laurel  wreath. 

A  ram's  head.     All  Phoenician  coins. 

Hephaistia.  The  chief  town  of  Lemnos.  Diademate, 
beardless  male  head — ^Rev.  Bam,  in  front  torch  with 
cup  and  handle. 

Eev.  Owl  and  tongs  of  Hephaistos. 

Herdkleia.  In  Kyrenaia.     Head  of  Ammon. 

Hierapytna.  In  Krete.     Turreted  female  head. 

The  solar  star. — ^Bev.  A  palm-tree. 

HisHaia,  In  Euboia.  Female  seated  on  prow,  some- 
times with  the  star,  bird,  or  trident. 

latUis.  A  city  of  Keos.    Head  of  Zeus. — ^Eev.  Bee.* 

Bearded  Dionysos. — Bev.  Grapes. 

Female  head. — ^Bev.  Grapes. 

*  Another  Tepresentation  is  giyen         *  Vide  MMe. 
IB  Hyde,  De  Vet,  JW.  Fer,  113.  *  Vide  EpheM, 

»  Of.  BAorah. 
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Tssa.  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  off  Dalmatia.   Grape^ 
cluster. — Rev.  Kanthar. 

Jewish  coins.  Cup. — ^Rev.  Branch. 

Palm-tree. — ^Eev.  Vine-leaf. 

Sheaf  of  com. — ^Rev.  Palm-tree. 

Lyre. — ^Rev.  Grape-cluster. 

Juba  /.,  King  of  Numidia,  ob.  B.C.  46.     Head  of 
Ammon. — ^Rev.  Elephant. 

Bearded  head,  surrounded  with  dot-circle. — ^Rev. 
Grape-cluster  within  crown. 

Juba  IL^  King  of  Numidia  and  afterwards  of  Maure- 
tania,  ob.  ad.  19.  Bearded  head. — Rev.  Grape-duster 
and  six-rayed  solar  star.     A  frequent  type. 

Karthaia.  A  town  in  the  isle  of  Keos.  As  the  name 
shows,  the  site  of  a  Phoenician  factory.^ 

Head  of  Zeus. — ^Rev.  Demi-hound  radiate. 

Head  of  Apollon. — Rev.  Demi-hound  radiate  and  bee. 

Head  of  Apollon. — Rev.  Eighfr-rayed  star. 

The  hound  and  star  represent  the  Dog-star  so  honoured 
and  important  in  Phoenician  and  Kamic  cults. 

Keos^  Similar  types.     Also  grapes. 

Kilikia.  Lion  devouring  a  stag.* 

Herakles,  with  raised  club. — ^Rev.  lion  devouiii^ 
stag. 

Naked  male  demi-figure,  with  crown,  and  apparently 
a  phallic  emblem ;  below,  the  winged  disk,  as  in  represen- 
tations of  the  Assyrian  Assur  and  the  Persian  Ormuzd 
(Ahura-Mazda). 

King  combating  monster.  An  Assyrian  and  Persian 
subject. — ^Rev.  Cow,  suckling  calf. 

Naked  figure  holding  ijp  a  wild  beast  by  the  tail,  ap- 
parently in  the  Bakchik  phrensy. — ^Rev.  Sheep  suckling 
lamb. 

Gryphon,  devouring  stag. 

'  Vide  VI.  i.  2.  In  yoc.  MeHkertM,        *  Vide  AkmUhot. 
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Man  riding,  over  the  Waves  on  the  fish-tailed  goat. 
— Eev.  An  owl,  type  of  night,^  with  Uasariian  whip  and 
crook. 

A  he-goat  upright,  with  legs  bent  under  it. 

The  above  are  Phoenician  coins  of  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire.^ 

Korinthos.  On  the  very  numerous  coins  of  this  city 
are  found,  amongst  other  types  and  symbols : — 

Thyrsos  with  pendent  ribbons,  ivy-wreath,  pine-cone, 
pomegranate,  head  of  gryphon,  the  Ehodian  flower,  the 
cock,  radiate  head  of  the  Sun,  the  Chimaira,  trident  and 
dolphin.  Also,  the  infent  Palaimon,  lying  on  a  dolphin  by 
a  fir-tree.    Two  difierent  types. 

Palaimon,  standing  on  dolphin.* 

Korkyra.  Eudder  with  star  above. — Eev.  Head  of 
trident. 

Diota. — ^Eev.  Circular  incuse. 

Diota,  ivy-leaf  in  field. — ^Eev.  Eight-rayed  star. 

Prow. — ^Eev.  Kanthar,  with  grapes  above. 

Numerous  coins  and  variations  of  types. 

Koaayra.  A  small  island  between  SikeUa  and  Libye, 
The  protagonistic  tjrpe  of  the  Phoenician  coins  of  Kossyra 
is  described  by  Gesenius  as  a  *  Cabirus  or  Pataecus,  i.^.,  a 
deformed  dwarf  holding  a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  serpent  in  his  left,  on  his  head  three  horns,  or  adorned 
with  rays.'  There  are  eleven  types  of  this  figure,  who  is 
generally  surrounded  with  a  dotted  circle.  The  number 
of  rays  is  either  seven  or  eight.* 

Kydonia.   In  ICrete.     Dog  recumbent. 

Star  and  moon.  The  Dog-star,  Kuon-Seirios^  or 
Sirius  the  Scorching,  the  Aigyptiaa  Sothis,  z.e.,  Set 
(Typhon),  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Dog-star.^ 

*  Lat.  ruKtua.  *  Vide  tn/l  X.  i. 

'  As  to  other  Kililriaii  coins,  Tide  *  Ais.  Ag,  067. 

Soioi  and  Tanos,  ^  Vide  Karthaia, 
»  Vide  «ip.  VI.  I  3. 
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Kypros.  The  protagonistic  t3rpe  of  the  Kypriot  coins 
is  the  temple  of  Astarte  or  Aphrodite  Ouranie,  with  the 
conical  symbol,  phallic  columns,  dove  and  crescent  mocMi. 

Lampsakos.  Janiform  head ;  under  the  neck  a  dolphin. 

Bearded  head  of  Poseidon. — ^Rev.  Winged  demi-hare. 

Malaktt,  a  Phoenician  settlement  in  Baetica.  Kabirik 
head,  helmed  and  bearded,  near  it  the  fire-tongs  of 
Hephaistos.— Bev.  Beaiie«s  solar  head,  radiate  and  wreath- 
crowned.     A  Phoenician  coin. 

Mardoi.  A  four-winged  Janiform  personage,  above 
noticed.^  This  Being,  at  once  awake  and  asleep,  is  the 
realisation  of  the  four-winged,  four-eyed  Kronos  oi 
Sanchouniathon,  who  saw  when  he  slept  and  slept  when 
he  saw,  flew  when  he  rested  and  rested  when  he  flew.* 
Symbol  of  the  tireless  energy  of  the  Deity. 

A  winged,  homed,  and  bearded  goat. — Eev.  The  Tri- 
quethi. 

A  winged  ^  anin^  mihi  ignotum,'  said  by  some  to  be 
a  tiger — ^Rev.  The  Triquetra, 

Two  demi-bulls  addorsed;  above,  the  Triquetra. — 
Eev.  The  Triquetra." 

Melite  (Malta).  Terminal  Uasar,  with  crook,  whip,  and 
two  adorers,  who  are  sometimes  winged  and  triple-homed, 
have  the  legs  and  feet  of  oxen,  and  hold  a  canopy  over 
him.     Five  types.* 

Four-winged,  semi-recumbent  figure,  with  whip  and 
crook,  sometimes  mitrephoros.     Five  types.^ 

Melos.  Pomegranate. — ^Eev.  Kanthar,  with  grapes 
pendent. 

Pom^ranate  in  linear  circle. — Rev.  Grapes  in  linear 
circle.  A  constant  type.  Melos  was  a  Phoenician  colony, 
and  the  pomegranate  is  sometimes  called  the  *  malum 
Punicum.'  ^ 

>  Vide  Q4m.  «  Tide  Mardoi. 

«  San.  i  7.  «  Vide   inf.    VUI.  ii.  AppUt  tf 

'  Vide  Sikeiia.  DurnvMi. 

«  Vide  OauloB, 
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Miletoa.  Head  of  lion  with  open  mouth ;  above,  a  star. 

lion  looking  back  at  star. — ^Rev.  Eight-rayed  star. 

Mytilene.  Two  heads  of  hornless  oxen,  opposed. 

Lion's  head,  with  open  mouth  and  protruded  tongue. 

Badiate  solar  head. 

Horned  head. — ^Rev.  Bearded  figure,  ivy-crowned, 
standing  on  prow ;  in  the  field,  grapes,  with  vine-branch 
and  leaf. 

Panormos,  In  Sikelia.  Homed  head,  surrounded  by 
dolphins. — ^Rev.  Horse-head.  The  latter  a  frequent  type. 
Also  horse  and  palm-tree,  lion  and  palm-tree,  and  palm 
alone.  A  Phoenician  colony.  The  above  are  Phoenician 
coins. 

Pantikapeian.  Lion's  head.  Brought  from  its  metro- 
polis, Miletos. 

Horned  gryphon  and  demi-gryphon.^ 

Parthia.  The  Parthian  kings,  with  turreted  or  solar- 
spiked  crown  bearing  the  pomegranate  or  globe  on  it. — 
Eev.  A  fire-bearing  altar,  generally  of  columnar  form,  with 
a  votary  on  either  side  wearing  a  triple-horned  or  spiked 
cap  or  crown. 

Persia,  King  combating  a  lion. — ^Rev.  Galley,  or  battle- 
mented  city,  with  two  lions  addorsed.     A  Persian  coin. 

Ram's  head. — ^Rev.  Ram  couchant  within  dotted  circle. 

Ram  couchant,  beneath  its  head  a  circle  with  cross 
pendent. — ^Rev.  Dot-encircled  circle  with  cross  below,  the 
whole  within  a  quadratum.  The  two  latter  coins  bear 
Pemc  characters. 

Head  of  goddess  called  the  Persic  Artemis.* — ^Rev. 
Eire-bearing  altar.  The  cows  sacred  to  the  goddess  ranged 
at  large,  branded  with  a  torch. 

Phallic  Coin  types.  These  occasionally  occur.  Thus, 
for  instance,  *  it  appears  that  the  act  of  generation  was  a 
sort  of  sacrament  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  ;  for  the  device 

*  Sup.  sec.  i.  Vaae  No.  XIV.  '  Vide  Ploutarchos,  LwntUus. 
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on  its  medals  (which  in  the  Greek  Bepiiblics  had  always 
some  relation  to  religion)  is  as  explicit  as  forms  can  make 
it.  The  figures  appear  indeed  tx)  be  mystic  and  allegorical, 
the  male  having  a  mixture  of  the  goat  in  his  beard  and 
features,  and  probably  represents  the  generative  power 
of  the  universe,  incorporated  in  universal  nature.  The 
female  has  all  that  breadth  and  fullness  which  charac- 
terise the  personificatjon  of  the  passive  power.'  ^ 

Phokaia.  A  demi-gryphon  volant. 

Sabrata  or  Abrotnon.  A  Phoenician  settlement  in  the 
Eegio  Syrtica.  Homed  and  fish-tailed  sea-goat,  dot- 
encircled,  and  with  globe  and  cornucopia. 

Sardis.  Serpent  emerging  from  kist,  the  whole  within 
ivy-wreath. — ^Eev.  Two  serpents,  with  tails  entwined 
around  a  decorated  bow-case. 

Sidon.  Turreted  female  head. — ^Eev.  Double-prowed 
galley.     Some  of  the  Kamic  galley-tjrpes  are  similar. 

Sikelia,  One  of  the  SikeUan  emblems  is  the  device 
called  the  Triquetra,  which  here  takes  the  form  of  three 
legs  issuing  from  a  central  head  or  circle,  which  in  one 
instance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  body  of  a  bird.  The 
Triquetra  in  the  same  form  is  also  found  on  Etruscan 
coins,  and  the  three  legs  appear  on  a  coin  of  Aspendos,  in 
Pamphylia,  without  any  central  circle.  The  Triquetra  in 
its  simpler  form,  le.,  three  crescent  semi-circles  emerging 
from  a  central  circle,  appears  on  a  coin  of  Telmessos,  in 
Lykia.  These  and  other  instances  show  that  its  signifi- 
cation, which  is  chiefly  limar,  is  not  explained  by  the 
shape  of  Sikelia.* 

Smyrna.  Turreted  female. — Eev.  Gryphon  erect, 
with  fore-paw  on  wheel.  The  wheel  is  connected  with 
time,"  and  the  gryphon  with  the  Sim.*   A  lamp,  engraved 

1  Wonhw  ofPtumuB,  105.  >  Vide  tup.  Chalkedm. 

•  Vide  Gela.  AfardoL  *  Vxde  •>/.  Teos. 
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in  Montfaucon/  shows  the  winged  gryphon  with  one  paw 
on  the  solar  wheel. 

Sobi.  In  Kilikia.  Head  of  Pallas,  with  gryphon  on 
shield. — Eev.  Grape-cluster  within  quadratum. 

Head  of  radiate  Sun. — ^Rev.  Pomegranate. 

Syros.  Badiate,  bearded  head. — ^Rev.  Eanthar  and 
goat 

Tarsos.     Zeus  Tarsios,  enthroned. — ^Eev.  lion. 

Henna  between  two  animals. 

Turreted  female  head.  A  constant  type,  as  nearly  all 
over  Asia  Minor  the  tower-bearing  Great  Goddess  was, 
Demeter-like,  associated  with  Civilisation,  here  expressed 
by  the  walls  of  the  cities. 

Tetiedos.  Two  Janiform  heads  bearded  and  beard- 
Jess. — ^Bev.  Double-edged  axe,^  owl,  and  grapes,  all  in 
wreath. 

Tenos.  Youthfiil  male  head,  laureate,  with  flowing 
tresses  and  horn  round  ear. — ^Rev.  Poseidon,  with  dol- 
phin and  trident ;  in  the  field,  the  Bhodian  flower. 

Same  type. — ^Rev.  Grapes,  in  the  field,  trident. 

Teas.  Gryphon,  with  wings  addorsed,  open  mouth, 
protruded  tongue,  and  raised  left  paw ;  in  the  field, 
grapes  and  vine-branch. 

Gryphon  couchant. — ^Rev,  Diota. 

Gryphon  passant. — ^Rev.  Two  lions  in  ivy-wreath. 

Gryphon  courant. — ^Rev.  Triple-chord  lyre,  each  side 
terminating  in  head  of  swan. 

Beardless  male  head. — ^Rev.  Lyre. 

Teos,  birthplace  of  the  Dionysiak  Anakreon,  was  re- 
nowned for  its  magnificent  temple  of  Dionysos.  *  The 
gryphon,'  observes  CoL  Leake,  *  was  a  type  of  the  Sun  or 
Apollo,  but  as  Apollo  [i.^.,  the  Sun-god]  was  sometimes 
identified  mth  Bacchus,  and  in  Asia  Minor  has  generally 
the  same  feminine  countenance,  with  long  hair  in  ringlets, 

>  V.  Pt  ii.  PL  cbdL  fig.  2.  >  Vide  wp.  sec.  L  Vase  No.  XIH. 
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and  distinguished  only  by  the  garland  of  ivy  instead  of 
bay,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  gryphon  on  the  ccMns 
of  a  city  where  Bacchus  was  held  in  the  highest  honour/ 
The  above  passage  is  very  instructive,  and  not  the  less 
so  because  the  learned  author,  whose  works  are  models 
of  their  kind,  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
Aryan  and  Semitic  solar-studies.  There  is  no  original 
connection  between  ApoUon  and  the  Gryphon,  nor  is 
ApoUon  by  any  means  merely  the  Sun ;  but  we  learn  that 
the  Gryphon  is  a  solar  type,  and  is  found  as  the  protago- 
nistic  type  on  the  coins  of  a  place  specially  devoted  to 
the  cult  of  Dionysos.^  ApoUon  was  not  identified  with 
Dionysos  undl  later  times,  but  Helios,  the  Sun,  un- 
doubtedly was;  and  the  similarity  of  the  features  of 
Helios-ApoUon  and  Dionysos  afibrds  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  Aryan  Sun-god  in  Hellenik 
regions  fi'equently  threw  his  name  over  other  and  foreign 
divinities  of  a  solar  character.  According  to  Philostratus, 
ApoUonios  of  Tyana,  on  his  return  fix>m  India,  *  described 
the  gold-digging  griffins ;  that  they  were  sacred  to  the  Sun 
(his  chariot  is  represented  as  draum  by  them)^  about  the  size 
of  lions,  but  stronger  because  winged ;  that  their  wings 
were  a  reddish  membrane,  and  hence  their  flight  was  low 
and  spiral ;  and  that  they  overpowered  hons,  elephants 
and  dragons.' « 

Thasos.    Janiform  head. — ^Rev.  Two  diotae. 

Also  bearded  Herakles,  wine-jar,  and  dolphin. 

Thebai.    Boiotik  shield,  a  constant  type. — ^Bev.  Diota. 

Thera.     Veiled  female  head. 

Head  of  bearded  Herakles  in  lion's  scalp. 

Tyros.    Beardless  laureate  head  of  Herakles. 

Badiate  head  of  Antiochos  IV. — ^Bev.  Gkdley. 

Veiled  and  turreted  female  head. — ^Bev.  Astarte  on 
galley,  holding  crook  and  staflf  surmounted  vrith  cross. 

>  Vide  tup.  sec.  i.  Vase  No.  XIV.     >  Friaulx,  jipoOanius  of  T^ama,  62^ 
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Palm-tree,  with  fruit. 

Tree,  between  two  rounded  conical  phallic  pillar- 
stones. 

Tree,  with  serpents  round  trunk,  between  two  rounded 
conical  stones. 

Serpent  twined  around  kosmic  egg ;  in  the  field, 
palm-tree  on  the  right,  shell  on  the  left. 

I  shall  lastly  notice  the  tjrpes  of  some  of  the  Etrusco- 
Eoman  coins  which  are  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the 
Dionysiak  Myth : — 

.    I.  Janiform  head,  with  peaked  cap. — Eev,  Club,  some- 
times with  crescent  moon  and  several  balls  or  globes. 

n.  The  crescent  moon  pointing  downwards,  with  a 
star  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points. — ^Bev.  The  radiate 
sun.  Night  and  Day :  the  former  the  mother  of  the 
latter,  as  in  Hesiodos,  Sanchouniathon,  Berosos,  Moses, 
and  other  kosmogonists. 

m.  Grape-cluster. 

IV.  Cornucopia. — ^Rev.  Fire-tongs;  in  the  field,  four 
globules. 

V.  Cornucopia  and  crescent  moon. 

VI.  Club.— Eev.  Diota. 

Vii.  Cornucopia  piled  up  with  fruit  and  ear  of  wheat ; 
in  the  field,  grape-cluster  and  vme-leaf. 

Vill.  Conical-shaped  object,  possibly  a  spear-head. 
— Eev.  Eanthar. 

IX.  Dormant  animal,  apparently  a  wolf,  below  cres- 
cent moon. — ^Eey.  Trichord  lyre  and  crescent  moon. 

X.  Trident-head. — Eev.  Bee. 

XI.  Thimderbolt,  composed  of  two  crescents  ad- 
dorsed,  double-headed  arrow  and  double  zigzag  lines ;  in 
the  field,  four  globules. — ^Rev.  Dolphin;  below,  four 
globules. 

Xn.  Bearded  Janiform  head,  with  string  of  globules 
round  the  brows. — Eev.  Prow  of  ship.    A  frequent  type. 
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Xin.  Globule-crowned,  winged  male  figure  in  stole, 
with  serpents  twined  round  the  arms. 

XIV.  Scallop-shell.— Eev.  Diota. 
•  XV.  Wheel,  with  six   divisions    and  globe   in   the 
centre. 

XVI.  Wheel,  apparently  representing  the  six-rayed 
solar  star. — Eev.  Hammer-head,  with  crescent  in  the 
field. 

XVn.  Two  crescents  addorsed,  within  each  an  eight- 
rayed  star. 

XVm.  The  Triquetra,  a  ball  by  each  foot.^ 

XIX.  Lion's  head,  statant,  with  sword  through  the 
jaws. 

XX.  Solar  wheel.^ — Eev.  Amphora. 

XXI.  Crescent,  above  eight-rayed  star,  below  four 
globules. 

XXII.  Three  crescents  with  globe  in  the  centre,  all 
within  double  circles,  outside  which,  six  globules. 

XXTTT.  Shell  from  which  dye  was  extracted. — ^Eev. 
Eadiate  globule,  apparently  representing  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

XXIV.  Eadiate  human-headed  HeUos. 

XXV.  An  owl,  type  of  Night,*  between  two  globules. 

XXVI.  Head  of  Herakles,  with  the  lion's  skin  as  a 
head-covering. — ^Eev.  Fine  head  of  homed  gryphon.* 

XXVII.  Head  of  bull. — ^Eev.  Prow  of  ship. 
XXVin.  The  branch  or  tree  stock.^ 

XXIX.  Head  of  Herakles,  with  lion's  skin  as  cap. — 
Eev.  Horse  salient ;  above,  the  eight-rayed  solar  star* 

As  we  proceed  in  the  investigation,  the  Myth,  in  itself 
one  of  almost  unparalleled  intricacy,  becomes  dearer, 
imd  from  amorphousness  begins  to  shape  itself  into  order. 

*  Vide  mip.  SikeUa.  ^  Vide  s\tp.  Teas, 

*  Vide  No.  XVI. ;  sup,  Smyrna,  *  Vide  m^  Tyro$» 
'  Vide  9up,  KUikui, 
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The  coins,  although  almost  infinite  in  variety,  yet  present 
constantly  recurring  types  and  such  as  illustrate  the  pro- 
tagonistic  features  of  this  complex  divinity.  The  reader 
will  probably  have  no  great  diflBculty  in  apprehending 
their  general,  and  applying  their  special,  Dionysiak  signi- 
ficance in  accordance  with  the  previous  illustrations. 

An  individual  historian  may  be  partial,  prejudiced, 
ignorant,  or  otherwise  incredible ;  coins,  and  more  espe- 
cially autonomous  coins,  present  history  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  countless  witnesses,  and  hence  their  peculiar 
value  as  assistants  in  the  investigation  of  the  Past. 


SECTION  IV. 
DIONYSIAK  GEMS. 


Dionysos,  as  he  appears  on  gems,  next  demands  at* 
tention.  The  specimens  Nos.  I.-XXXVII.  are  amongst 
those  given  in  Mr.  C.  W.  King's  valuable  work.  An- 
tique Gems  and  Rings^  vol.  ii.  Many  of  these  and 
similar  subjects  appear  in  the  works  of  Montfaucon, 
Caylus,  D'Hancarville,  Payne,  Knight,  Eckhel,  WorUdge, 
Creuzer,  and  others,  but  those  here  noticed  are  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose. 

I.  Dionysos,  and,  according  to  Mr.  King, '  the  original 
type  of  this  divinity,'  attired  in  the  long  saffron-coloured 
robe  or  krokotisj  bearing  a  thyrsos  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  kanthar  in  his  left,  bearded  and  filleted.  The 
fillet  represents  the  solar  crown  or  disk,  and  the  beard 
the  streaming  rays.  He  moves,  from  east  to  west,  holding 
out  before  him  his  golden  cup,  in  which  he  is  to  embark  on 
the  Western  ocean  ;  behind  his  back,  and  hanging  down 
from  the  thyrsos-staff,  is  the  robe  of  night  which,  at  times 
appears  resplendent  with  stars  above  the  heads  of  noc- 
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turnal  divinities,  sucli  as  the  goddess  Night  and  Artemis- 
Selene,  Diana-Luna.^  His  hrokotis  is  the  krokopeplas  of 
the  light-divinity,  the  Homerik  attire  of  Eos- Aurora. 

n.  Naked,*  youthful  Dionysos,  with  bunch  of  grapes 
and  cup ;  near  him  a  torch  set  in  the  ground  referring 
*to  his  nocturnal  mysteries.'  Here,  as  the  Sun  of  the 
Under-world,  he  is  going  from  west  to  east,  holding  out 
his  cup  as  before. 

HI.  Youthful  Dionysos,  with  grape-cluster  and  thjrrsos, 
gazing  at  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  the  liquid  in  a 
kanthar.  The  pantheistic  divinity  'sees  himself  in  all 
he  sees.' 

IV.  Naked,  youthful  Dionysos,  in  car  drawn  by  two 
panthers.^ 

V.  Drunken,  hoofed  and  tailed  Satyr,  reclining  on  the 
ground  grasping  diota ;  he  has  the  peculiar  Assyrian  type 
of  beard,  huge  ears  and  brutish  features,  but  is  without 
horns.  In  the  field,  a  large  and  handsome  krater. 
•  Archaic  Greek  work  of  uncommon  merit.'  The  treat- 
ment of  the  beard  is  remarkable,  and  its  form  closely 
corresponds  with  that  ascribed  to  Izdubar. 

VI.  An  obese  Seilenos  with  four  very  small  horns  of 
the  Assyrian  type,  nursing  the  infant  Dionysos,  who  holds 
the  thyrsos  and  grape  cluster. 

Vil.  Beautiful,  ivy-crowned  head  of  a  Bakche. 

Vill.  Head  of  excited  Bakche,  ivy  and  grape- 
crowned.  She  carries  the  thyrsos,  the  knob  of  which  is 
formed  of  grapes. 

IX.  Seilenos,  ivy-crowned,*  which  is  the  sole  distinc- 
tion between  his  head  and  the  portrait  of  Sokratea* 

X.  Two  tailed  but  hornless  Seilenoi  sacrificing  a  goat 
over  a  blazing  altar.  Holding  it  by  the  legs,  they  are  just 
about  to  cut  it  in  two. 

«  Of.  Montf.  i.  Pt.  i.  PI.  xci.  fig.  1 ;  »  Vide  tn/.  VHI.  u.  Tmther. 

xcii.  fig.  4. ;  Pt.  ii.,  PI.  ccxiv.  fig.  1. 
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XI.  Agaue  in  the  Bakchik  phrensy.  Her  head  thrown 
back,  hair  streaming  wildly,  and  garments  fluttering  in  the 
wind. 

XTT.  Head  of  Ariadne,  ivy-crowned;  a  fawn-skin  round 
the  neck. 

Xm.  Faun,  bearing  grape-duster  and  thyrsos,  dan- 
cing with  panther-skin  on  his  arm.  At  his  feet  an  over- 
turned amphora. 

XIV.  Bakche  looking  into  the  mystic  kist,  out  of 
which  a  serpent  rises ;  near  her  a  naked  male  figure,  and 
behind  her  the  arbor  vitae. 

XV.  Satyr  dancing  for  a  prize  against  he-goat. 

XVI.  A  winged  andro-lion,  '  perhaps  Dionysos  Leon- 
tomorphos,'  with  branch  in  right  hand  and  large  kanthar 
in  lefk.     *  An  exquisite  Greek  work  of  the  best  period.'  ^ 

XVii.  Bakchik  mask,  bearded  and  crowned  with  vine- 
leaves,  and  with  ram's  horns  spreading  in  the  Kamic 
fashion.  '  A  work,'  observes  Mr.  King, '  superior  to  any- 
thing known  to  me  in  this  class.' 

XVin.  Boy  bearing  a  goat  to  the  altar  of  Dionysos 
for  sacrifice. 

XTX.  Korinthian  krater,  embossed  with  a  Bakchik 
procession  :  boy  on  goat  led  by  another  boy. 

XX.  Lion  overcoming  a  bull.  '  The  technique  of  this 
intagUo  is  altogether  Assyrian,  and  the  subject  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  Phoenician  workmanship.'  * 

XXI.  The  Dionysiak  bull,  *  or  rather  the  god  himself, 
in  the  form  of  his  own  attribute.'  The  bull  raises  his 
right  forefoot  and  lowers  his  head  as  if  to  butt ;  he  stands 
upon  the  thyrsos,  and  his  body  is  encircled  with  an  ivy-^ 
wreath.* 

XXn.  Bull  and  two  goats  near  tree.  The  buU 
lowers  his  head  and  raises  his  left  foot ;  one  goat  standing 

»  Vide  Inf.  Vin.  ii.  Urn.  »  Vide  sup,  sec.  iii.  KUmwii  inf. 

'  Vide  mp,  sec.  iii.  Akanthot.  IX.  iii.  Taurnkero$, 
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on  its  hind  legs  reaches  upwards  towards  the  foliage  of 
the  tree.^ 

XXTTI.  Two  gryphons  devouring  a  stag. 

XXIV.  Gryphon  of  Apollon  holding  his  lyre ;  behind, 
the  oracular  raven.^ 

XXV.  Sphinx  couchant,  *A  work  apparently  of 
Asiatic  Greek  origin.'® 

XXVI.  Sphinx  sedent.* 

XXVii.  Harpy  between  two  gryphons,  apparently 
adoring,  like  the  Kamic  ape. 

XX  V  ill.  Winged  divinity  between  a  sphinx  and 
spotted  leopard,  holding  a  paw  of  each.  '  Bilievo  in  gold, 
forming  the  face  of  an  Etruscan  ring.'  The  design  of  the 
wings  is  purely  Phoenician.* 

XXIX.  The  homed  Zeus  Amnion.  'Early  Greek 
engraving,  probably  of  Cyrenian  workmanship.'  The 
Eoman  province  of  Africa  is  also  often  represented  as 
a  horned  female. 

XXX.  Conjoined  heads  of  Dionysos  and  Poseidon  in 
the  Janiform  type,  their  symbols  forming  a  phallic  talis- 
man. A  gem  well  illustrating  their  original  Semitic 
connection. 

XXXI.  Double-bodied  sphinx. 
XXXTT.  Triquetric  head.® 

XXXni.  The  homed  and  rayed  Serapis.^ 
The  following  Gnostic  gems  also  are  connected  with 
various  ramifications  of  the  Dionysiak  Myth  : — 

XXXIV.  The  Gnostic  divinity  Abraxas  with  the  head 
of  a  cock,  the  solar  bird,®  the  whip  of  Uasar  in  his  right 
hand,  a  round  shield  in  his  left,  and  serpents  instead  of 

^  Of.  No,  XIV.  sec.  iii.  Mardoi  and  Sikdia, 


*  Ab  to  the  solar  gryphon,  yide         ^  Vide  inf,  IX.  iiL  Serapi$. 
p.  sec.  iii.  Teos,  ^  '  They  say    that   this    bii 

'  Vide  No.  XXIV,  sacred  to  Helios,  and  that  it  an- 


*  Vide  sup,  sec.  iii.  Ckio8,  nounces  by  its  crowing  the  rising  of 

*  Vide  Ibid,  the  sun '  (Pfcus.  v.  25).    Vide  «^ 

*  As  to  the  Triquetra,  Vide  n^,     sec.  iii.  KmryitoB, 
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legs.  He  is  placed  over  the  car  of  the  Sun-god,  and  the 
four  horses,  salient,  stand  two  on  either  side  :  in  the  field 
are  the  sun  and  moon;  below  is  his  name  CABAW, 
Sabas  or  Sabaoth.  'The  reverse  bears  his  name  lao- 
Abraxas,  contained  in  a  cartouche  formed  by  a  coiled 
serpent.'  ^  Abraxas,  or  rather  Abrasax,  whidi  latter  is 
the  more  correct  form,  appears  to  signify  in  C!optic  *  Holy 
name.'  ^  A  Hebrew  derivation,  Ab-rahak,  *  fallen  spirit,' 
has  also  been  suggested.®  Mr.  King  quotes  S.  Jerome  in 
his  commentary  on  Amos  III.  showing  that  Abraxas  was 
the  Sun-god,  and  he  is  at  times  styled  the  'Eternal  Sun.' 
In  this  Mansel  agrees,  observing  '  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  personified  Abraxas  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Sun.'*  Abraxas  is  a  comparatively  modern  and 
Mithraik  representation  of  the  lao-Uasar-Dionysos  or 
kosmogonicaJ  Sun-god. 

XXXV.  The  ass-headed  Abraxas,  with  shield  in 
right  hand  and  dagger  in  the  left.^ 

XXXVI.  The  leonto-kephaUc  Serpent,  its  head  en* 
circled  with  nine  rays  above  an  altar,  with  the  inscription, 
*  I  am  Chnoubis  the  Eternal  Sun.'  ^ 

XXXVII.  Leonto-kephalic  human  figure,  holding  a 
serpent  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  'lustral  vase '  in  the  left, 
its  head  crowned  with  the  solar  sphere  and  apparently 
homed.  'Inscribed  on  the  reverse  with  *PHN  [i.e. 
'  Pera,  le  Soleil,  phra^'  ^  ],  Egyptian  name  of  the  sun.' 

"XlTTc  V 1 1 L  Leonto-kephalic  serpent  Chnuphis-Abraxas, 
erect,  with  the  seven-rayed  nimbus.^  Mont&ucon  gives 
nearly  twenty  varieties  of  this  familiar  type. 

XXXIX.  Eadiate  solar  serpent,  holding  phallic  club  or 

»  Vide  tup.  V.  ii. ;  m/l  VIII.    i.  *  Gnostic  Herenei,  163. 

Sabmios.  *  Vide  mf,  YUl.  u.  Am. 

«  King,  The   Ono$tict  and   their  «  Vide  No.  XXXVIH.    ^  Qhabas. 

Hemaine,  80.  •  Cooper,  Serpent  Mythe  of  Anct. 

»  S.  M.  Drach,  t^mdW,  R  Cooper,  ^^ffpt.  Fig.  133.    ^ide  m/.  EX.  iiL 

Serpent  Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt^  71.  JSJmam ;  VlII.  ii.  JMon.  Sapent. 

E  E 
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tree,  and  erect,  on  wheel/  a  solar  emblem.*  The  radiate 
solar  serpent  also  appears  before  a  blazing  altar  on.  a  coin 
said  to  be  Phoenician.* 

XL.  Leonto-kephalic  serpent,  erect,  his  head  sur- 
rounded by  a  nimbus,  from  which  stream  seven  rays.^ 

Into  the  abyss  of  Gnosticism  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  plunge.  Its  chief  constituents  and  formative  elements 
were: — (1)  The  religion  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  as 
reflected  in  the  Phoiniko-Aramaic  systems.  (2)  The 
Kamic  system.  (3)  Judaism.  (4)  Medo-Persic  ideas, 
tinctured  also  with  importations  from  India  and  the  &r 
East.  (5)  Neo-Platonism ;  and  (6)  Christianity.  A  par- 
tial fusion  of  these  heterogeneous  ingredients,  in  unequal 
proportions,  Uke  parts  of  different  animals  joined  together 
in  a  single  form,  produced  a  symbolic  monster  and  a 
corresponding  creed.  The  chief  features  to  be  noticed  in 
a  Dionysiak  point  of  view  are  the  derivative  connection 
of  tiie  solar  Abraxas  with  lao-Sabazios,  asinine  symbolism, 
and  the  rdle  played  by  the  serpent  and  lion  in  refeacence 
to  the  sun. 

XLL  SymboUc  figure,  consisting  of  homed  and 
bearded  head  of  the  Pan  type  joined  to  a  ram's  head, 
tiie  two  being  attached  to  the  body  of  a  cock,  above 
whose  head  is  a  solar  star.^  The  combination  represents 
the  prolific  potentiality  of  the  world  under  the  influence 
of  tiie  sun.^ 

XTiTT.  Symbolic  figure,  consisting  of  a  Seilenos-head, 
bald  and  bearded,  a  ram's  head,  and  above,  a  horse's 
head  and  neck,  the  whole  on  a  bird's  legs ;  in  the  field,  the 

^  Cooper.  Serpent  Myths  of  And.  vide  0.  W.  King,  The  Gnoetice  and 

Egypt.  Kg.  121.    Vide  inf,  Vm.  il  their  Remains,  PL  iiL  Nob.  2,  7,  PL 

Whed,  Y.  No.  0,  PL  yiL  No.  6.    Vide  alw 

«  Sup.  sec.  iii.  OudkecUm.  No.  XXXVUL 


'  Maurice,  Indian  Antiquities,  tI.  ^  Wcrsk^    of  I^iapus,  PL    m. 

868.  Fig.  1. 

*  Cooper,  Serpent  Myths  of  AncL  «  Of.  m/.  VIH.  ii  lUan, 

Egypt.  Fig.  123.     As  to  this  type. 
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8un  and  moon.^  It  is  not  correct  to  regard  these  designs, 
commonly  styled  Grylli  or  comic  figures,  as  merely  arbi- 
trary and  fantastic  productions  of  sportive  art.  They  are 
frequently  deeply  significant  and  representative.  This 
particular  gem  has  been  explained  by  Bottiger  as  uniting 
the  influences  of  all  the  elements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wearer.^  But  the  only  difference  between  it  and  No. 
XTiF.  is  that  the  horse's  head  is  here  introduced  instead 
of  a  cock's.  The  horse,  in  the  abstract,  is  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  Sim-god  as  the  cock,  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  bird  in  the  symbolism,  in  which  case  the  two  con- 
cepts embody  exactly  the  same  idea.  When  speaking  of 
equine  symbolism,  the  remarkable  statue,  described  by 
Pausanias  as  dedicated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phigaleia  in 
Arkadia,  deserves  attention.  The  legend,  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  intricacy,  is  as  follows : — ^Near  the  river 
Ladon,  in  western  Arkadia,  was  a  place  called  On- 
keion,  at  one  time  ruled  over  by  Onkos,  son  of  ApoUon, 
and  noted  for  a  temple  of  Demeter,  called  Erinys  the 
Angry,  because  when  searching  for  her  daughter  she  was 
pursued  by  Poseidon,  and  having  changed  herself  into  a 
mare  he  Ukewise  changed  himself  into  a  horse  and  joined 
her  amongst  the  horses  at  Onkeion.  By  Poseidon  she 
became  the  mother  of  Despoina-Persephone  and  of  the 
wondrous  horse  Areion,  whose  matchless  swiftness  saved 
Adrastos  at  the  ill-omened  siege  of  Thebai,  and  who  was 
lent  by  Onkos  to  Herakles,  when  the  latter  warred 
against  the  Eleans.  At  Phigaleia  Demeter  was  not  de- 
scribed as  the  mother  of  a  horse ;  but  the  tale  agreed 
in  other  particulars  with  that  told  at  Thelpouse,  near 
Onkeion  ;  and  it  was  also  said  that  the  goddess,  enraged 
with  Poseidon  and  sorrowing  for  her  daughther,  clad  he 
self  in  black  and  concealed  herself  in  a  cave,  where  she  was 

1  Antique  Genu  and  Binge,  ii.  PL  '  Ibid,  72. 

Ti.  Figs.  4  and  5. 

B  E  2 
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ultimately  found  by  Pan,  but  not  until  the  fruits  of  flie 
earth  were  withered  and  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
race  had  died  of  fjamine.  Zeus  sent  the  Fates  to  the 
goddess,  who  at  length  persuaded  her  to  lay  aside  her 
anger  and  come  forth.  A  cave  near  Phigaleia  was  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  circumstance,  and  was  therefore 
sacred  to  Demeter ;  and  a  wooden  statue,  the  maker  of 
which  was  unknown,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  ages  before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  had  been  dedicated 
to  her.  This  peculiar  statue  was  said  to  be  of  a  female 
figure  with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse ;  around  the 
head  were  shapes  of  dragons  and  other  wild  beasts :  a 
long  black  garment  clad  her  to  the  feet,  whence  she  was 
called  Melainis ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a  dolphin  and 
in  the  other  a  dove.^  I  first  will  give  Professor  Max 
MuUer's  explication  of  the  myth.  'K  the  name  of 
Erinys  is  sometimes  applied  to  Demeter^  this  is  because 
De8  was  Dyftva,  and  Demetir,  Bjkvk  mfttar,  the  Dawn, 
the  mother.  Erinys  Demeter,  like  Saranyft,  was  changed 
into  a  mare,  she  was  followed  by  Poseidon^  as  a  horse. 
Poseidon,  if  he  expressed  the  sun  rising  from  the 
sea,  would  approach  to  Varuna,  who  was  called  the 
father  of  the  horse.' ^  The  Vedic  myth  alluded  to  is 
as  follows : — *  Saranyfi®  had  twins  from  Vivasvat,  the 
sun.  She  placed  another  like  her  in  her  place,  changed 
her  form  into  that  of  a  horse,  and  ran  off.  "Vlvasat,  the 
Sim,  hkewise  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse,  followed  her, 
and  embraced  her.  Hence  the  two  Asvins,  or  horse- 
men, were  bom.'*  The  horse,  whose  name  is  the  same 
in  many  Aryan  languages,  is  '  the  runner,'  the  *  rapid 
animal.'^    The  Sun  is  the  race-horse  of  the  heavens,*  and 


'  PauB.  Tiii.  25,  87,  42.  *  Lect$,  on  the  Science  oj 

^  Lects,  on  theScience  ofZanffuape,  ii.  628. 
ii.  664-5.  ^  Ibid.  68;  Lenoimant,  Le$  JFVv- 

-*  As  to   Saranvu,  yide  suo.  YI.  rmh^ee  OiviUmxtiane,  i.  SIB. 
3.  •  Of.  fW.  xix.  5. 
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catches  the  Dawn,  Saranyu-Erinys,  and  fh>m  tHeir  union 
spring  the  states  of  morning  and  evening.  The  parallel 
between  parts  of  these  two  myths  is  most  singular,  and 
the  Yedic  tale  might,  in  the  absence  of  certain  difficulties, 
be  at  once  accepted  as  the  elegant  and  appropriate  expla* 
nation  of  the  Hellenik.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  Professors  Both,  Kuhn,  and  Schwartz,  who  are 
supporters  of  'the  meteorological  theory,'  which  gives 
more  prominence  to  clouds  and  tempests  than  to  sun 
and  dawn,  discern  in  Saranyu  '  the  dark  and  impetuous 
storm-cloud,'^  and  there  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  a 
consensus  of  authority  on  her  character.  But  to  pass  on ; 
what  is  there  of  a  dawn-character  about  the  concept  of 
Demeter?  Mr.  Cox  apparently  hesitates  to  follow  his 
usual  guide  here,  remarking  '  Professor  Max  MiiUer  seems 
to  see  in  Demeter,  not  the  Earth,  but  the  Dawn-mother ; ' 
and  he  has  lidd  down  the  judidous  rule,  that  identifi- 
cation of  personages  is  not  to  be  made,  'unless  their 
names,  their  general  character,  and  their  special  features, 
carry  us  to  this  conclusion.'*  But  the  general  character 
of  Demeter  is  undoubtedly  not  that  of  a  dawn-goddess. 
Next  as  to  Poseidon :  ^  If  he  expressed  the  sim  rising 
from  the  sea — .'  Now  unfortunately  for  this  view,  Posei- 
don, who  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Vedic  mythology,  ha* 
nothing  solar  about  him,  and  we,  therefore,  are  not  justi- 
fied in  linking  him  in  any  way  with  the  sun.  Had  the 
personages  in  the  Hellenik  legend  been  Helios  and  Athene, 
for  instance,  anything  more  satisfactory  than  the  Vedic  ex- 
planation could  hardly  be  imagined  ;  but  as  it  is,  they  are 
Poseidon  and  Demeter,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  the 
&cts.  Creuzer  deals  with  the  tale  at  some  length,  but  not 
happily,  giving  one  of  those  explanations  which  leave  all 
the  chief  difficulties  unexplained.    Waiving  all  dogmatism 

1  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Natum,  '  Ibid.  210. 

i.  423. 
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on  SO  doubtful  a  matter,  I  will  endeavour  to  analyze  the 
legend,  and  display  its  underlying  significance.  Onkos, 
son  of  ApoUon,  like  numberless  similar  mythological 
personages,  is  excogitated  to  furnish  an  explanation  of 
the  name  Onkeion,  and  it  appears  that  at  a  place  called 
Onkeion,  which  in  some  way  was  especially  noted  for  or 
connected  with  horses — (Perhaps  by  play  of  words :  thus, 
Hippon  is  defined  as  ^  the  sexuid  parts  of  a  woman  or  of  a 
man ;  a  large  fish,'  ^  and  according  to  some,  the  word  is 
Semitic  in  origin,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  occult  symbolism  is  pictorially  concealed  beneath  the 
Hellenik  hippos^  horse.) — there  was  an  ancient  temple 
or  abode  of  a  goddess  which,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Antimachos,  B.C.  420,  was  connected  with  Demeter,  for 
that  poet  writes  '  There  they  say  was  the  abode  of  Deme- 
ter  Erinys.'  ^  ApoUodoros,  too,  states  that  Demeter,  when 
met  by  Poseidon,  was  '  like  an  Erinys.'  *  Demeter,  it  wiU 
be  observed,  attempted  to  hide  herself  amongst  the  horses 
already  there,  and  she  was,  at  the  time,  wandering  over  the 
earth  in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  original  Onkeian 
shrine,  therefore,  did  not  belong  to  Demeter,  though  a  temple 
was  afterwards  raised  to  her  on  the  spot.  Who,  then,  was 
the  original  goddess  of  Onkeion  ?  The  Phoenician  Athene- 
Onka,  I  presume,  whom  we  find  located  in  the  suburbs  of 
Thebai.*  Of  course  the  name  Athene  is  merely  conferred 
upon  the  goddess,  because  she  was  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  great  Aryan  divinity.  But  Onka  is  a  horned,  lunar 
queen  of  destiny  and  of  ever-living  vitality,  and  as  the 
imaginary  Onkos  is  called  the  son  of  ApoUon,  there  was 
apparently  a  solar  and  lunar  cult  established  on  the  spot ; 
as  elsewhere,  the  statues  of  Sun-god  and  Moon-goddess 

*  HesTch.  in  voc.  *  Vide  wp,  V.  v.  8,  6 ;  n^,  IX. 
>  ThAaiB,  Ihxg,  IxxzyiL                      iii.  Tables  of  Horned  Dtvimtif*  of  Me 

*  ApoUod.  iii.  6.  Kamic  and  I%oenician  FmUAeoHM, 
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stood  side  by  side.^  But  what  is  the  connection  between 
Onka  and  the  horse?  Souidas  tells  us  that  Poseidon  is 
called  Hippios,^  and  observes :  '  Hippeia  Athena.  They 
say  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Polyphe, 
daughter  of  Okeanos.  It  is  said  that  she  was  called 
Hippeia  from  having  first  constructed  a  chariot.'*  In 
another  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  Poseidonik  myth, 
after  noticing  the  god's  connection  with  the  horse,  I 
observed  that  his  cult  was  introduced  into  Hellas  from 
the  same  region  as  the  chariot,  and  rdhiarked,  ^  Thus  the 
war-car,  like  the  god  Poseidon,  passed  over  from  Libye 
into  Greece,  and  hence  the  connection  of  the  Libyan 
Poseidon  with  the  war-horse.'*  Onka,  the  Phoenician 
goddess,  comes  as  a  stranger  into  Hellas,  with  Poseidon 
the  Phoenician  god ;  she  not  unnaturally  is  regarded  as 
his  daughter ;  but  he  is  Hippios,  Lord-of-the-horse,  and 
similarly  she  becomes  Hippeia,  This  is  not  the  Aryan 
Athene  who,  in  the  great  contest  with  Poseidon  for 
Athenai,  &r  from  being  an  Hippeia,  produces  an  olive, 
whilst  at  his  command  the  war-horse  starts  up.  We 
have  seen^  that  Hellenik  statuary  is  almost  invariably 
anthropomorphic ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations I  think  it  nearly  certain  that  the  monstrous 
and  very  ancient  statue  referred  to  by  Pausanias,  and 
popularly  connected  with  Demeter,  was  not  originally 
that  of  the  Aryan  Earth-mother,  but  simply  a  statue  of 
Onka-Hippeia ;  holding  in  one  hand  the  dolphin,  in  allusion 
to  the  sea  across  which,  like  Palaimon,  she  had  come,^ 
and  in  the  other  a  mystic  bird,  here  called  a  dove.^  Onka- 
Hippeia  is  also  connected  with  the  Phrygian  Kybele, 
so  early  identified  with  Demeter,  and  who  '  in  Phrygia 

^  Cf.  Pau8.  vi.  24.  ^  Sup.  sec.  ii.  Dionysiak  Statuary, 

•  In  voc.  Hippios.  •  Of.  inf.  VIII.  ii.  Dolphin, 

•  In  voc.  Hippeia  Athena.  ^  Vide    sup.    sec.    i.    Vase    No. 

•  '  Poseidon;  xxii.  XXVUI. 
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was  represented  with  a  horse^s  head^  and  here  again  we 
have  a  special  reason  for  the  peculiar  bizarre  form.  In  a 
thoughtfiil  paper  on  The  Myth  of  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phoney  Mr.  W,  H.  Pater  observes,  '  she  is  the  goddess 
of  dark  caves,  and  is  not  wholly  free  from  monstrous 
form.'  *  He  apparently  alludes  to  the  Demeter  of  Phiga- 
leia ;  but  the  examination  of  the  myth  shows  that  she, 
like  other  Hellenik  divinities,  is  invariably  anthropomor- 
phic. The  dark  cave  is  in  no  way  connected  with  mon- 
strous form,  being  merely  the  hidden  Under-world,  into 
which  the  beautiful  Persephone,  who  never  appears  as 
unanthropomorphic,  constantly  descends.  Any  student  of 
the  Poseidonik  myth  must  be  struck  with  the  many  con- 
tests  in  which  the  god  on  entering  Hellenik  regions  is 
engaged  with  the  various  Aryan  divinities  ;  •  and  here  we 
find  him,  in  harmony  with  his  general  history,  making  an 
assault  upon  the  Aryan  Demeter.  1  have  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  *  truth  which  underUes  such  legends  is  that, 
on  the  introduction  of  his  foreign  cultus  into  Hellas,  it 
was  everywhere  opposed  by  that  of  rival  divinities,  most 
of  whom  were  the  already  established  Aryan  deities  of  the 
country  ; '  and  this  view  has  been  styled  *  a  most  ingeni- 
ous piece  of  Euhemerism.'  To  me  it  seems  very  natural 
that  disputes  between  opposing  religionists  should  be 
poetically  regarded  as  contests  between  their  respective 
divinities.*  Thus  the  campaign  related  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  takes  the  form  of  a  grand  duel  between  Chemosh 
and  Yahveh.  Demeter  repairs  to  the  abode  of  Onka- 
Hippeia,  and  having  thus  come  within  the  sphere  of 
equine  influence,  is  said  to  assiune  the  form  of  a  mare, 

'  Schlienuum,  TVoy  and  its  Ii&-  >  FwtmghUy  lUview,  Jan.  1876, 

maina,  863.    Pauaanias  thinks  that  p.  72. 

Poeeidon  was  so  very  generally  called  '  Vide  *  Poseidon,^  xxL  Territoiial 

Hippios  from  having  invented  the  Oontests  of  Poeeidon. 

art  of  riding,  and  Quotes  //.  xxiiL  *  Vide  inf,  X.  iv.    Note  on  the 

584,  in  illustration  (Paus.  vii.  21).  god  Zu. 
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and  Poseidon  joins  her.  What  is  this  but  saying,  in  an 
occult  and  mystic  manner,  that  there  was  a  union  of  the 
rituals  ?  Demeter  is  at  first  angry,  but  afterwards  lays 
aside  her  anger ;  this  expresses  the  feelings  of  her  votaries ; 
Demeter  and  Poseidon  ultimately  live  peaceably  together, 
and  as  she  is  the  mother  of  Despoina-Kore-Persephone, 
so  he  comes  to  be  regarded  as  her  sire.  The  cult  of  the 
goddess  Onka  fades  away  in  the  course  of  time,  and,  as  at 
Thebai  she  is  swallowed  up  in  Athene,  so  in  Arkadia  she 
disappears  before  Demeter,  the  tradition  of  the  extraordi- 
nary statue,  which  would  naturally  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  Hellenik  mind,  remaining.  But  the  goddess 
Hippeia  reappears  in  Neo-Platonik  mysticism  as  *the 
universal  soul,'  ^  a  kind  of  combination  of  Demeter-Onka, 
as  the  nurturer  of  Dionysos,  the  associate  of  Sabazios,  the 

*  chthonian  mother,'  and  dweller  in  the  Lydian  Tmolos,* 
and  in  Mount  Ida.®  The '  offspring  of  Poseidon  Hippios 
and  Demeter  Hippeia  must  needs  be  a  horse,  and  so  we 
find  the  celebrated  charger  Areion,  or  '  More  excellent,' 
i.e.  than  other  horses.  The  mother  of  Areion  varies  in 
the  l^ends,  but  all  agree  in  making  Poseidon  his  sire, 
and  the  myth  is  an  old  one,  for  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Homerik  Poems, '  Not  if  he  should  drive  behind  thee  god- 
hke  Areion,  the  swift  steed  of  Adrastos,  who  had  his 
birth  from  a  god.'  *  Antimachos  calls  him  Kyanochaites,* 
With-dark-blue-mane,  an  epithet  of  Poseidon,  in  allusion 
to  the  dark  blue  or  kyanos-coloiured  sea.  When  Poseidon 
in  later  ages  was  regarded  as  only  a  sea-god,  and  not  as 
a  god  who  had  come  across  the  sea,  ships  are  spoken  of 
as  his  horses,  as  a  camel  is  called  the  ship  of  the  desert. 

*  For  the  poet  calls  ships  horses,  and  we  call  Poseidon 
Hippios.'  ^    This  is  illustrated  by  the  explanation  of  many 


^  Proklos.  In  TmutioBf  Bk.  ii. 

»  Of.  Eur.  Bak.  66. 

'  Orphik  JSymn,  zlTiii.  4. 


*  1/.  xxiiL  346-7. 

^  Antim.  apud  Paus.  viiL  26. 

*  ArtemidoroB.  L  58. 
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words  in  Sonidas,  Hesychios,  and  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum.  The  dragons  and  other  wild  beasts  around 
the  head  of  the  hippo-kephalic  statue  of  Phigaleia  remind 
us  of  the  animals  which  surround  the  statue  of  Ephesia 
Folymastos.  Onka  is  a  lunar  goddess,  like  Hekate  the 
Far-shooter,  who  *  assumes  three  heads  or  Saces,  which 
denote  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon — ^the  horse,  with 
its  streaming  mane  pointing,  to  the  moon  at  its  fiill,  and 
the  snake  and  the  dog  representing  its  waxing  and 
waning.'  ^  There  is  nothing  originally  unanthropomor- 
phic  about  Hekate.  The  statues  of  Hekate  Triformis  are 
merely  three  females  addorsedy  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
a  fashion  first  introduced  by  Alkamenes,  the  pupU  of 
Pheidias.^  An  ancient  statue  of  the  goddess  at  Aigina, 
where  she  was  especially  revered,  was  purely  anthropo- 
morphic^  I  merely  quote  this  passage  to  show  the 
parallel  between  the  lunar  divinities  in  their  both  being 
connected  with  the  horse.  For  it  is  not  at  all  apparent 
how  the  full  moon  resembles  a  streaming  mane,  which 
might  rather  be  regarded  as  comet-like,  nor  how  waxing 
and  waning  are  ^mboUzed  by  snake  and  dog.  But  to 
pursue  this  obscure  subject  further  would  take  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Dionysiak  Myth. 

XTjTTT.  Tree,  in  vineyard,  with  four  osciUa  *  hanging 
from  it.* 

XLIV.  Tree,  with  three  osciUa  hanging  from  it ;  in  the 
field  lao.^  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  unity  of 
Dionysos,  the  only  divinity  connected  with  the  osciUumy 
and  the  solar  lao.* 

XLV.  Various  Gnostic  specimens  of  the  time-serpent, 
tail  in  mouth.^ 

^  Mythol,  of  the  Aryan  Natiofu,  Antiqtatiet,  278. 
iL  142.  »  Montfaucon,  ii.  Pt  ii.  PI.  dx. 

.» Pans.  ii.  80.  Fig.  3.  •  Sup.lL  ui.  3. 

'  Vide  mp.  VI.  i.  1.  ^  Montiaucon,  iL  Pt.  ii.  PL  cIxit. 

*  Smith,    SmallfT   Dictionary    of  Inf.  VIII.  ii.  Serpent,  No.  III. 
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XLVI.  Tauro-kephalic  personage,  standing  between 
two  inscribed  columns,  apparently  holding  the  lotus  in 
one  hand,  and  the  ankh  or  crux  ansata  in  the  other.^ 

XLVJLL.  The  sport  of  the  askoliasmos? — ^Three  filleted 
Satyrs,  with  short  tails,  but  otherwise  anthropomorphic, 
are  leaping  and  endeavouring  to  stand  on  the  full  wine- 
skin. 

The  other  Dionysiak  gems  referred  to  require  no 
further  special  notice  ;  the  incidents  they  pourtray  will  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  vase-scenes  and  coin-emblems 
relating  to  the  Myth.  Some  gems  give  scenes  which 
represent  the  reproductive  power  in  nature  under  phallic 
types,  but  contribute  no  new  general  idea. 

In  the  subsequent  portion  of  this  work,  I  shall  con- 
tinue the  Hellenik  analysis  of  Dionysos ;  and,  that  com- 
pleted, shall  next  attempt  to  trace  his  concept  back  to  its 
historical  starting-point.  Lastly,  as  the  enquiry  vastly 
widens,  I  shall  consider  the  basis-ideas  of  the  archaic 
Eeligious-mythology  of  Western  Asia,  in  connection  with 
some  prominent  theories  and  opinions  which  exercise 
many  thoughtfiil  minds  in  the  present  age.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  Dionysiak  Myth  is  not  merely  the  history  of 
a  second-class  divinity  of  a  single  remarkable  nation ;  in 
its  true  extent,  it  embraces  almost  the  entire  cycle  of  early 
religious  belief. 

^  Montfaucon,  i.  Pt.  ii.  PL  czlTiii.  ^  Smith,  Smaller  Diet,   q^  AfUp' 

Fig.  1.     Vide  mf,  IX.  iii.  qtuttes,  44 ;  tup.  VI.  L  1. 
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Order     and    Progress: 

Part  L  Thoughts  on  Go- 
vernment; Part  II.  Stu- 
dies of  Political  Crises. 

By    Frederic     Harrison, 
M.A.  of  Lincoln  s  Inn. 

'  We  find  from  this  book— a  large  psat,  and  by  far 
the  more  valuable  part,  of  which  is  new— that  Mr. 
Harkison  has  devoted  careful  attention  to  what 
we  shall  call  the  constructive  problems  of  political 
science.  Whoever  has  misuken  him  for  a  common- 
place Radical,  either  of  the  Chartist  or  the  Trades 
Unionist  type,  has  been  wrong. ...The  best  poli- 
tical thinkers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  upwards 
have  more  or  less  vaguely  felt  that  one  grand  pro- 
blem they  had  to  solve  was  how  our  governing 
apparatus  may  be  made  to  yield  j[ood  government ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  looked  it 
more  fully  in  the  face,  or  more  carefully  scanned  it 
with  a  view  to  a  solution,  than  Mr.  Harrison.' 
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On    Representative  Go-- 

vernment. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition^  crown  Svo.  2x. 

On  Liberty. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Post  Svo,  7x.  6d,  crown  Svo,  is,  4^. 

Principles    of    Political 

Economy. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

2  vols.  Svo.  30Gr.  or  I  vol.  crown  Sa/o.  $s. 

Essays  on  someUnsettled 

Questions  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Second  Edition.     Svo.  6s.  6d, 

Utilitarianism. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition.     Svo,  51. 

A     System    of   Logic, 

Ratiocinative  and  Induc- 
tive. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Eighth  Edition.     2  vols,  Svo.  2$s. 

Examination     of     Sir 

William  Hamilton's  Phi- 
losophy y  and  of  the  princi- 
pal  Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Fourth  Edition,     9vo.  I  dr. 

Dissertations  and  Dis^ 

cussions. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

4  vols.  8cv.  price £2.  6s.  6d, 
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Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind. 
By    James    Mill.      New 
Edition^     with     Notes, 
Illustrative  and  Critical. 

2  vols.  Svo.  2Sr. 

The  Law  of  Nations  con-- 

sidered  as  Independent  Po- 
litical Communities ;  the 
nights  and  Duties  of 
Nations  in  Time  of  War. 

By  Sir  Travers  TwisSy 
D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

New  Edition^  revised;  with  an  Introductory 
Juridical  Review  of  the   Results    of 
Recent    IVars,   and  an  Appendix  of 
Treaties  and  other  Documents.     %vo. 
price  aix. 

Church  and  State;  their 

relations  Historically  De- 
veloped. 

By  T.  Heinrich  Geffcken, 
Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg. 
Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  Fairfax 

Taylor.  \In  the  press, 

A   Systematic  View  of 

the  Science  of  yurispru- 
deuce. 

By  SJieldon  Amos,  M.A. 

%0Q.  x&r. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  %vo,  6s, 


Outlines  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. Being  a  General 
View  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  yudicature  and  of  the 
whole  Practice  in  the  Com- 
mon Law  and  Chancery 
Divisions  under  all  the 
Statutes  now  in  force. 
With  Introductory  Essay, 
References,  Time  TahU, 
and  Index.  Designed  as  a 
Systematic  and  Readahk 
Manual  for  Students^  and 
as  a  Handbook  of  General 
Practice. 

By  Edward  Stanley  Roscoe, 
Barrister-at'Law. 

l2mo,  price  y.  6d. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  MA. 
Barrister-at-Lazv. 

Second  Edition^  in  2  vols.   Vol.  J.  &v.  IS^* 
Vol.  II,  Part  /.  price  12/. 

The  Institutes  of  Jus- 

tinian;  with  English  In- 
troduction^      Translation^ 
and  Notes. 
By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A^ 

Fifth  EdUion,     8zv.  \%s. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works, 

Collected  and  Edited  by  R 
L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
dingy  M.A.  and  D.  /?. 
Heath. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     ^  vols,  S»p. 
£l,  ly,  6d. 
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Letters     and    Life    of 

Francis  Bacon^  including 
all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited^  with 

a    Commentaryy   by  y. 

Spedding. 

7  vols,  Sivc,  £^  4r. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  Aristotle.   Newly  trans- 
lated into  English. 
By  R.  Williams,  B.A. 

2nfo.  izr. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle; 

Greek  Text,  with  English 
Notes. 

By  Richard  Congreve,  M.A . 

New  Edition^  revised,    Bvo,  i&r. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 

with  Essays  and  Notes. 

By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart. 
M.A.  LL.D. 

Third Ediiian,    2  vols.  2ftfo,  price  3zr. 

Bacon's    Essays,     with 

Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition,     %vo,  \os,  6d, 

Picture  Logic ;  an  At- 
tempt to  Popularise  the 
Science  of  Reasoning  by  the 
combination  of  Humorous 
Pictures  with  Examples  of 
Reasoning  taken  from  Daily 
Life. 
By  A.  Swinbourne,  B.A. 

Second  Edition ;  with  Woodcut  IllustraHons 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,     Fcp, 
ovo,  price  5  J. 


Elements  of  Logic. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

New  Edition.    %vo.  los,  6d.  cr,  %uo,  4r.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

NewEdition,    9vo.  lor.  6d.  cr.  Svo.  4/.  6d. 

An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought :  a 
Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic. 

By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

Twelfth  Thousand.    Crown  ^0.  dr. 

^n  Introduction  to  Men-- 

tal  Philosophy,  on  the  In- 
ductive Method. 

By  y.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 

Bz/o.  i2s. 

Philosophy  without  As-- 

sumptions. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirk- 
man,  F.R.S.  Rector  of 
Croft,  near  Warrington. 

'  %vo.  price  tos.  6d, 

Ueberweg's    System    of 

Logic,     and    History    of 
Logical  Doctrines. 

Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  M.  A.  FJi.S.E. 

%vo.  i6r. 
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The  Senses  and  the 

Intellect. 

By  A.  Baiuy  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  Zvo.  151. 

The  Emotions  and  the 
Will. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
great  part  re-wtitten,     8«v.  price  15J. 

Mental    and    Moral 

Science;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  Crown  Sivo,  lOr.  6d,  Or 
separately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6s,  6d, 
Part  II,  Moral  Science,  \s,  6d. 


On  the   Influence  oj 

Aut/writy  in  Matters  of 
Opinion. 

By  the  late  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis ^  Bart, 

New  Edition,  %vo,  14;. 

Humes  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature. 

Edited,  with  Notes  ^  &c.  by 
T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Grose, 
M.A. 

2  vols,  9ivo,  2&r. 

Hume's  Essays  Moral, 

Political^  and  Literary. 
By  the  same  Editors. 

2  vols.  Svo,  2&r. 
%*  Tlie  above  form  a  complete  and  uniftfn 
Edition    of    Hume's     Philosopkical 
Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS    & 

Miscellaneous  and  Post- 

humous  Works  of  the  late 
Henry  Thonms  Buckle. 
Edited,with  a  Biographical 
Notice^  by  Helen  Taylor. 

3  vols,  %vo.  £2,  12s.  6d, 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects. 

By  y.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Zvo,  12s, 
Library  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  %vo,  24s, 

Manual  of  English  Lite-- 

rature^      Historical     and 

CriticaL 

By  Thomas  Arnold^  M.A. 

New  Edition,     Crown  9vo,  *js,  6d. 


CRITICAL  AVORKS. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Stv.  Portrait^  21X. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol,  cr,  8sv.  4r.  hd. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Students*  Edition,     Crvn/n  8sv.  6it. 

Speeches  of  the    Right 

Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  cor- 
rected by  Himself 

PeopUs  Edition,     Crown  Sew.  y.  Si. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smiths 

Essays  contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

Authorised  Edition^  complete  in  One  Volume. 
Crowft  &/<*.  2s.  6d,  sewed^  or  y,  6d,  cUtk 
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The  IVit  and  IVisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Crown  2v0.  y.  6d, 

German  Home  Life;  a 

Series   of  Essays  on  the 
Domestic  Life  of  Germany. 

Rfprinted^  with  Reinsion  and  Additions^ 
from  Fraser's  Magazine,  i  vol, 
crown  ^o.  [Xearfy  ready. 

The  Miscellaneous 

Works  of  Thomas  Arnold, 
D.D.  Late  Head  Master  of 
Rugby  School  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Ox- 
ford. 

Zvo,  ys,  6d, 

Realities  of  Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench. 

Cr,  Svo,  2s,  6d.  sewedj  or  y,  6d,  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language. 
By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
&c. 

Eighth  Edition,     2  vols,  crown  2fvo,  I  dr. 

Chips  from  a   German 

Workshop;    being  Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology^  Tradi- 
tions, and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Milller,  M.A. 

4  voIb,  9ivo,  £2.  iSs, 

Southeys   Doctor,    com-- 

plete  in  One  Volume. 
Edited   by    Rev.    J.    W. 
Warter,  B.D. 

Square  crown  ^0.  I2s.  6d. 


Lectures  delivered  in 

America  in  1874. 

By  Charles  Kingsley,  late 
Rector  of  E  vers  ley. 

Crown  d>vo,  $s. 

Families  of  Speech. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition,     Crown  ^o,    y,  6d. 

Chapters  on  Language. 

By  F.   W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

New  Edition,     Crown  Bvo,  5/. 

d4  Budget  of  Paradoxes. 

By  Augustus  De  Morgan. 

Reprinted^  with  Author's  Additions^  from 
the  Athenaeum,     ^o,  15^. 

apparitions;  a  Narra- 

live  of  Facts. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A.  Aut/ior  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Bible'  &c. 

Cro7on  Svo,  price  4/.  td. 

The  Oration  of  Demos- 

thenes  on  the  Crown. 
Translated  by  the  Right 
Hon,  Sir  R.  P.  Collier. 

Crown  ^vo,  51. 

Miscellaneous   Writings 

of  yohn  Conington,  M.A. 

Edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds, 
M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
byH.y.S.Smith,M.A. 

2  vols,  Zvo,  aSf. 
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Recreations  of  a  Country 

Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Two  SaieSy  3/.  td,  tack. 

Landscapes,      Churches^ 

and  Moralities. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Cromm  %vo,  3/.  6(/. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sun- 
days and  Weekdays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8cv.  51.  6d. 

Changed  A  spects  of  Un-- 

changed  Truths. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8tv.  31.  6^. 

Counsel    and     Comfort 

from  a  City  Pulpit. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Si'o,  y.  6d, 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo,  y,  6</. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  &v.  y,  6d. 


The  Autumn  HoUdayi 

of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  81V.  3f  .  St/*. 

Sunday   Afternoons   at 

the  Parish   Church   of  a 
Scottish  University  City. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Sw.  ^r.  6d. 

The  Commonplace  Phi- 
losopher in  Town  and 
Country. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  %oo.  3/.  6^ 

Present-Day  Thoughts. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  Svo.  y.  6d, 

Critical   Essays 

Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  $uo,  y,  6d. 


of 


The  Graver  Thoughts  of 

a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Three  Seria^  y.  6d,  each. 
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DICTIONARIES   and   OTHER    BOOKS    of 


A    Dictionary    of    the 

English  Language, 

By  R.  G.  Lathanty  M.A. 
M.D.  Founded  on  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emenda- 
tions and  Additions. 

4  vols,  ^0,  jCy. 

Thesaurus    of   English 

Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of 

Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 

Composition. 

By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D. 

Crown  Siz/o,  lOr.  6</. 

English  Synonymes. 

ByE.y.  Whately.   Edited 
by  Archbishop  Whately. 

Fifth  Edition,     Fcp,  %vo,  31.   • 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Language.     For  the  use  of 
Students  of  the  Universities 
and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Schools. 

By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.  &c.  late  Fellow  of 
King's     College,     Cam- 
bridge; late  Professor  of 
English  in  Univ.  Coll 
Lond. 

The  Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8zv.  6s, 


A  Practical  Dictionary 

of  the  French  and  English 
Languages. 

By  Ldon  Contanseau,  many 
years  French  Examiner 
for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c. 

Post  8w.  71.  6</. 

Contanseau' s  Pocket  Die-- 

tionary,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary^  by 
the  Author. 

Square  l%mo,  y,  6d, 

A     New    Pocket    Dic- 
tionary of  the  German  and 
English  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Longman,  Bal- 
liol     College,      Oxford. 
Founded  on  Black  ley  and 
Friedldnder' s   Practical 
Dictionary  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English  Lan- 
guages. 

Square  iSmo.  price  ^5. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts 
from  Ancient  Originals, 
illustrative  of  the  Arts 
and  Life  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

By  Anthony  Rich,  B.A. 

Third  Edition,    Crown  %vo,  is,  6d. 
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New  Practical  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  Lan- 
guage ;    German  -  English 
and  English-German. 
By  Rev.  IV.  L.  Blackley, 

M.A.   and  Dr.    C.  M. 

Friedldnder. 

Post  8rY?.  7J.  6</. 

The  Mastery    of  Lan- 
guages;   or,   the   Art  of 
Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically. 
By  Thomas  Prendergast. 

Second  Editioiu     Svo.  6s, 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. 

By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christchurch^ 
und  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

Sixth  Edition,     Crown  4/9.  3dr. 

A  Lexicon,   Greek  and 

English,  abridged  for 
Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek  -  English 
Lexicon. 

Fourteenth  Edition,     Square  izmo,  is,  6d, 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek 
Words  used  by  Writers  of 
good  authority. 
By  C  D.  Yonge,  M.A. 

N<w  Edition,     4/9.  2ix. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Yonge' s  New 

Lexicon,  English  and 
Greek,  abridged  from  his 
larger  Lexicon. 

Square  l2mo,  Sr.  6d, 


A    Latin-English  Die- 

Honary. 

By  John  T.  White,  D3. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddk. 
M.A.  Oxan. 

Fifth  Edition^  revised.      I  vol,  if9.  2^ 

White's   College  Latin- 

E  nglish  D  ic  tiona  ry ; 
cdyndged  from  the  Parent 
Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity  Students. 

Third  Edition,  Medium  %vo,  151. 

A   Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary adapted  for  the  use 
of  Middle-Class  Schools, 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square  fcp,  8rv.  y. 

IVhitesyunior  Students 

Complete  Latin  -  English 
and  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary. 

Square  i2mo,  I2x. 
*'^'"'^*^^\  Latin-English,  7/.  W 

M'Cullochs  Dictionary. 

Practical^  Theoreticcdy  an(i 
Historical,  of  Commeru 
and  Commercial  Naviffi- 
tion. 

Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid. 

Svo.  6y. 
Su^^Umentt  price  $s. 
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A    General  Dictionary 

of  Geography,  Descriptive^ 
Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical;  forming  a  com- 
plete  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

By   A.    Keith  Johnston. 

New  Edition^  thoroughly  revised, 

[In  t?ie  press. 

The  Public  Schools  Ma-- 

nual  of  Modem  Geography. 
Forming  a  Companion  to 
*  The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
of  Modern  Geography^ 

By  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 


The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modern  Geography.  In 
3 1  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly 
the  more  important  Physi- 
cal Features  of  the  Coun- 
tries delinecUed 
Edited,  with  Introduction, 
by  Rev.  G,  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  %vo,  price  ^s.  cloth  ;  or  in  imperhl 
/^,  y,  6d,  served  dr*  $s,  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Study  of  An- 
cient Geography,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 

Imperial  Quarto,       [In  the  press. 


ASTRONOMY  and  METEOROLOGY. 


The   Universe  a7td   the 

Coming     Transits ;      Re- 
searches   into    and    New 
Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitutio7i  of  the  Heavens. 
By  R.  A,  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  $vo.  I  dr. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

2ivo,  vrith  14  Plates,  14J. 

The  Transits  of  Venus  ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past 
andComing  Tra7isits,  front 
the  first  observed  by  Hor- 
rocks  A.D,  1639  to  the 
Transit  of  A,D,  2012. 

By  R.  A,  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  Edition^  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  27  Wood- 
cuts,    Crown  %vo,  8j.  dd. 

A3 


Essays  on   Astronomy. 

A   Series   of  Papers    on 

Planets  and  Meteors,   t/ie 

Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 

Space,     Stars    and    Star 

Cloudlets. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  \0  Plates  and  2^  Woodcuts,    Svo.  I2J. 

TAe  Moon  ;  her  Motions^ 

Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Phy- 
sical Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Lunar 
Photographs,     Crown  %vo,  \^s. 

The  Sun  ;  Ruler,  Light, 

Fire,  and  Life  of  the  Pla- 
netary System. 
By  R.A.  Proctor,  B.A, 

Second  Edition,   Plates  and  Woodcuts,    Cr. 
%vo,  i^r. 
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The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a 

Series  of  Familiar  Essays 

on  the  Moon  and  Planets^ 

Meteors   and  Comets,   the 

Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of 

Suns. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Second  EdiHoM^  with  Chart  and  ^  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  Js.  6c/. 

Other  JVorlds  than  Ours; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds 
Studied  under  the  Light 
of  Recent    Scientific    Re- 
searches. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.     Cr. 
Zvo.  ios,6d. 

Brinkley's    Astronomy. 

Revised  afid partly  re-writ- 
ten, with  Additional  Chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 

By  John  W.  Stubbs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brunnow,  Ph.D. 

JVith  49  Dia^ams,    Crown  ^0.  dr. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A. 

XaUst  Edition^  with  Plates  and  Diagrams, 
Square  crown  ^0,  12s, 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con-- 

dition  and  Configurations 
vfits  Surface. 

By  Edmund Neison,  Fellow 
of  t/ie  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  &c. 

Illustrated  h  Maps  and  Plates, 

[Nearly  ready. 


Celestial  Objects  for  Comr 

man  Telescopes. 

By   T.    W.    Webb,    M.A, 
F.R.A.S. 

New  Edition^  wiik  Map  of  the  Moon  tad 
Woodcuts.     Crown  $ifo.  7x.  6^. 


'By  nniversal  consent  of  observers  in  Uiis 
country,  Mr.  Wkbb's  CeUxtial  O^jecU  has  taltss 
the  place  of  a  standard  text-book.  With  a  book  so 
well  known  and  so  highly  afipreciated,  ve  hxxz 
little  more  to  do  than  to  mention  the  appeaxaace 
of  a  new  edition,  which  we  know  has  been  vanaed  far 
some  time,  and  whidi  those  who  survey  the  sline& 
of  the  heavens  will  be  anxious  to  obtain.* 

The  SrrDssT. 


A  New  Star  Atlcts^for 

the  Library y  the  School,  and 
the  ObservcUory,  in  1 2  Cir- 
cular Maps  {with  2  Index 
Plates). 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

Crown  9/zfo,  5^. 

LargerStarAtlasJvrthe 

Library^  in  Twelve  Cir- 
cular  MapSy  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  Index 
Plates  and  a  LetterpTess 
Introdtution. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BA. 

Second  Edition,    Small /o/io,  2$s^ 

Doves  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  inconnexion  with 
the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosp/iere. 

Translated  by  R.  H,  Scott, 
M.A. 

%vo.  los,  6d. 
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Air  and  Rain  ;  the  Be- 
ginnings of  a  Chemical 
Climatology. 

By  R.  A.  Smith,  KR.S. 

Sfvo,  24s, 

Air  and  its  Relations  to 

Lifcy  1 774-1 874;  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  cU  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  in  1874,  with  some 
Additions. 

By  Walter  Noel  Hartley, 
F.CS.  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry    at    King 's 
College,  London. 

Small  S^o.  vrith  IllustraHom^  dx. 


Nautical  Surveyings  an 

Introduction  to  the  Practi- 
cal and  Theoretical  Study 

of- 

By  y.  K.  Laughtony  M.A. 

Small  ^0,  6s, 

Schellen' s  Spectrum  A  na-- 

lysisy  in  its  Application  to 
Terrestrial  Substances  and 
the  Physical  Constitution  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

Translated  by  yane  and 
C.  Lassell;  edited^  with 
Notes,  by  W.  HugginSy 
LL.D.  F.R.S. 

With  iz  Plates  and 22ZlV^cuts.  Sv^.  28j. 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


Professor  Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scien- 
tific  Subjects. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.CS. 

With  many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings. 
&V0»  I2s,  dd. 


Ganofs  Natural  Philo- 

sophy  for  General  Readers 
and  Young  Persons;  a 
Course  of  Physics  divested 
of  Mathematical  Formula 
and  e^ressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.CS. 

Second  Edition^   with  2  Plata  and  429 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8iv.  ^s.  6d. 


The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Sixth  Edition^  with  other  Contributions  to 
Science,     Szv.  i$s. 

JVeinholds  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics, 
Theoretical  and  Practical ; 
including  Directions  for 
Constructing  Physical  Ap- 
paratus and  for  Making 
Experiments. 

Translated  by  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  G.  C.  Foster, 
FR.S. 

With  3  Coloured  Plates  and  404  Woodcuts. 
Ho.  price  "^is,  6d, 
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Ganofs    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics^  Ex- 
perimetttal  and  Applied^ 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 

Schools, 

Translated  and  edited  by  E. 
Atkinson,  F.C.S. 

Seventh  Edition^  with  4  Coloured  Plates  &* 
758  Woodcuts,     Post  Sivo.  15J. 

•jf*  Problems  and  Examples  in  Physics, 
an  Appendix  to  the  Seventh  and  other 
Editions  of  Ganofs  Elementary  Trea- 
tise,    %vo,  price  is. 


Text'-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Arti- 
sans and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools. 

Small  9ivo.     Woodcuts, 

The  following  Text-Books 
in  this  Series  may  now  be 
had: — 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials,  y,  6d. 

Armstrong's  Organic  C/umistry,  y,  6d. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  3^.  6^. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  y.  6d, 

Goodeve's  Mechanics,  y,  6d. 

^-*—   Mechanism,  3x.  (id. 

Griffin's  Algebra  «Sr»  Trigonometry,  y,  6d. 

Notes  on  the  same,  with  Solutions,  jx.  6d, 

Jenkin's  Electricity  &*  Magnetism,  31.  6d. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  y.  6d. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  31.  6d, 
Key,  y,  6d, 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y,  6d, 

Preece  and  Sivewright's  Telegraphy,  y,  6d. 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  y,  6d, 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  41.  6d, 

Thorpe  and  Muir's   Qualitative  Analysis, 

y.  6d, 
Watson's  Plane  &*  Solid  Geometry,  y,  6d. 

*«*  Other  Text'Books,  in  extension  of  this 
Series,  in  active  proration. 


Principles    of    Animal 

Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S. 

Second  Edition,     Szv.  2ix. 

Fragments  of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  FJI.S. 

New  EditioHj  croivn  8zv.  lor.  6/. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F:R.S. 

Fifth  Edition^   PlaU  and   W^odcmis. 
Craivn  Zvo,  icxr.  (>d. 

Sound. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition,  including  Recent  Researches 
on  Fog'StgnalUng ;  Portrait  and  IVocd- 
cuts.     Crown  8z/0.  lOr.  bd. 

Researches  on  Diamag- 

netism  and  Magne-Crystal- 
lie  Action  ;  including  Dia- 
magnetic  Polarity. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  6  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts,  8zv.  14^. 

Contributions   to   Mole-- 

cular  Physics  in  the  do- 
main of  Radiant  Heat. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

With  ^  Plates  and  l\  Woodcuts,    Stw.  i6r. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light, 

delivered  in   America    in 

1872  and  1873. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Piate^  and 
59  Diagrams,     Crewn  809.  7/.  ^ 
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Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Lights  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  B^o.  ix.  sewed,  or  is,  6d,  cloth. 

Notes  of  a    Course    of 

Seven  Lectures  on  Electri- 
cal Phenomena  and  Theo- 
rieSy  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Svo.  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet-- 

isniy  General  and  Terres- 
trial 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

^0. price  los.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light. 
By  H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L. 

Third  Edition,     ^o.  los.  6d. 

The  Comparative  Ana-- 

tomy  and  Physiology  of  the 

Vertebrate  Animals. 

By  Richard  Owen^  F.R.S. 

With  1,472  Woodcuts,  ^vols.  Svo.  £3-  ly^Sd. 

Sir  H.  HollancFs  Frag-- 

mentary  Papers  on  Science 
and  other  subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hol- 
land. 

Svo.  price  14/. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  In-- 

traduction  to  Entomology^ 
or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects. 

Croivn  Svo.  5/. 


Light  Science  for  Lei^ 

sure  Hours  ;  Familiar  Es- 
says on  Scientific  Subjects, 
Natural  Phenomena^  &c. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 

First  and  Second  Series,    2  vols,  crown  8zv. 
7x.  dd,  each. 

Homes  without  Hands  ; 

a  Description  of  the  Habi- 
tations of  Animals  y  classed 
according  to  their  Principle 
of  Construction. 

By  Rev.  ^J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  %vo,  14J. 

Strange  Dwellings;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from 
'  Homes  without  Hands.' 

By  Rev.  y.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts,  Crown 
Svo.  7j.  6d, 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  British 
Insects,  their  Structure 
Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M. A. 

With  upwards  of*jQO  Woodcuts,     8w.  2ix. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 

Popular  Account  of  Foreign 
Insects,  theirStrtuture,  Ha- 
bits, and  Transformations. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

Withupoardsof'joo  Woodcuts.    8w.  21  f 
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Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selec- 

tion  of  Original  Articles 
on  Praclical  Natural  His- 
tory. 
By  Rev.  y.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  6  lUustrtUions  from  Original  Designs 
engraved  on  Wood,    Crown  9fvo,  7x.  6d. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  De- 
scription of  every  Living 
Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Ape 
to  the  Coral. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 

With  about  1 12  Vignettes  on  Wood,  ^o,  14J. 

• 

TAe    Polar    IVorld :    a 

Popular    Description    of 
Man  and  Nature  in  t/ie 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe. 
By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  ChromoxylographSy  Maps^  and  Wood- 
cuts,    ^vo,  lor.  6d. 

TAe  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.     Sfvo.  with  many 
Illustrations y  I  or.  dd. 

The  Tropical  IVorld. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  about  2cx>  Illustrations,    ^0,  10s,  6d, 

The  Subterranean  World. 

By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 

With  Maps  and  Woodcuts,     Siz^o,  lOr.  6d. 

The  Aerial  IVorld;   a 

Popular  Account   of  the 
Phenomena  and  Life    of 
the  Atmosphere. 
By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 

With  Mapy  8  ChromcxylographSf  and  60 
Woodcuts.     8w.  price  21s, 


Game    Preservers    and 

Bird  Preserver Sy  or  *  Which 

are  our  Frie?tds  ? ' 

By  George  Francis  Aforant^ 
late  Captain  1 2ih  Royal 
Lancers  6f  Major  Capt 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

Crown  2ivo.  price  $s, 

A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  latt 
Ld.  Bishop  of  N'onvich. 

Fcp,  %vo.  with  Woodcuts^  3x.  6^ 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. 

By  B.  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edition^  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  (vixk 
Engiishj  German,  and  French  Sjmf' 
nymes),  revised  ly  the  Author,  Bosi 
ivo,  I4r. 

Excavations  at  the  Kess- 

lerloch     near     Thayngen^ 

Switzerland^  a  Cave  of  the 

Reindeer  Period. 

By  Conrad  Merk.  T^rans- 
lated  by  John  Edward 
Lee,  F.S.A.  F.G.S.  Au- 
thor of  'Isca  Silurum' 
&c. 

With  Sixteen  Plates,     Royal  Szv.  7/.  hi. 

The  Origin  of  Civilised 

tion,  and  the  Primiiive 
Condition  of  Man ;  Men- 
tal and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages. 

By  Sir  y.  Lubbock^  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S. 

Third EdiHon^with  2$  WcodaOr.  &v.  iSf. 
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The  Native  Races  of  the 

Pacific    States  of  North 

America. 

By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 

Vol.  /.  wad  Tribes,  their  Manners 
and  Customs  ;  xvith  6  Maps,     Svo,  25J. 

Vol.  //.  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States,     SzMf.  2Ss. 

Vol,  III,  Myths  and  Languages,  Svo. 
^price  2$s. 

Vol,  IV,  Antiquities  and  Architectural 
Henuuns^  with  Map,     divo,  2Ss, 

Vol,  V,  Aboriginal  History  and  Migra- 
tions;  Index  to  the  Entire  Work,  With 
2  MapSf  Sfvo,  2$s, 

%*  This  Toork  may  now  be  had  complete  in 
5  volumes f  price  £6,  5/. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons^  and  Or- 
naments of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evans ^  F.R.S. 

With  2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts,    %fvo,  2%s, 

The  Elements  of  Botany 

for  Families  and  Schools. 

Eleventh  Edition,  revised 

by  Thomas  Moore, F.L.S. 

Fcp,  %vo,  with  154  Woodcuts^  2s,  6d, 

The    Rose     Amateur's 

Guide. 

By  Thomas  Rivers. 

Tenth  Edition,     Fcp,  8w.  4r. 

On    the   Sensations    of 

Tone,  as  a  Physiological 

Basis  for  the   Theory  of 

Mtisic. 

By  H.  Helmholtz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis^ 
F.R.S. 

^luo.  36X. 


A  Dictionary  of  Science^ 

Literature,  and  Art. 

Re-edited  by  the  late  W.  T. 
Brande( the  Author )and 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 

NewEdiiion,  revised,  3  vols,  medium  Svo,  6y. 

The  History  of  Modem 

Music,  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

By  John  Hullah. 

New  Editum,    Demy  8ev.  %s,  6d, 

The   Transition   Period 

of  Musical  History;  a 
Second  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Music 
from  the  Beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 

By  yohn  Hullah. 

New  Edition^  i  vol,  demy  %ivo, 

[In  the  Spring, 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom ; 
with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Tetms. 

Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S. 

With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  PlaUs. 
Two  Parts,  fcp.  ^vo.  \2s. 
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A    General  System   of 

Descriptive  and  Analytical 
Botany. 

Translated  from  the  French 
of  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne,  by  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Edited  and  arranged 
according  to  the  English 
Botanical  System^  by  y. 
D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c. 
Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 


Loudon's    Encyclopcedia 

of  Plants  ;  comprising  the 
Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c. 
of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

IVUh  upwards  of\  2,  ooo  Woodcuts,  Svo,  42s. 


Handbook     of     Hardy 

Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
daceotis  Plants;  containing 
Descriptions  &c.  of  the 
Best  Species  in  CuUvoation  ; 
with  Cultural  Details, 
Comparative  Hardiness, 
suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &c.  Based  o% 
the  French  Work  of  Dt- 
caisne  and  Naudifty  and 
including  the  720  Original 
Woodcut  IllustrcUions. 
By  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Medium  8zv.  2is. 

Forest  Trees  and  Pf^ood- 

land  Scenery,  as  described 

in  Ancient  and  Mooter  % 

Poets. 

By  William  Menzies^  De- 
puty Surveyor  of  Wind- 
sor Forest  and P arks ^  &c. 

With   Twenty   ChromolUhographic  PUta. 
Folio,  pric££s,  5/. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Millers     Elements     of 

Chemistry,  Theoretical  and 
Practical. 

Re-edited,  with  Additions, 
by  H.  Macleod,  F.C.S. 

3  zwls,  B^o, 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,  i$s. 
Part   II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  J^mf 
Edition  in  the  press* 


Health  in    the    House, 

Twenty-five  Lectures  an 
Elementary  Physiology  in 
its  Application  to  the  Daily 
Wants  of  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. 
By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckion. 

New  Edition,    Crown  $w.  JVpodatts,  2t, 
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Outlines  of  Physiology, 

Human  and  Comparative. 

By  y.  Marshall,  F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon  to  the  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital. 

2  vols,  cr,  2fiH>,  with  122  Woodcuts,  32/. 

Select  Methods  in  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,  chiefly  Inor- 
ganic. 

By  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

With  22  Woodcuts.     Crown  $vo.  12s,  6d. 


A   Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry   and    the    Allied 
Branches  of  other  Sciences. 
By  Henry   Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted      by      eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical 
Chemists. 

6  vols,  medium  Stw.  £Z,  14/.  6d. 

Supplement    completing 

the  Record  of  Discovery  to 
the  year  1873. 

Szv.  price  4Zr. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Poems. 

By  William  B.  Scott. 

T,  Ballads  and  Tales.  II.  Studies  from 
Nature.    III.  Sonnets  &»c. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  William  B.  Scott. 
Cnmn  %evo.  1 51. 

Half  hour  Lectures  on 

the  History  and  Practice 
of  the  Fine  and  Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 
By  W.  B.  Scott. 

Third  Edition^  with  50  Woodcuts.     Crown 
%vo,  &r.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Artists 

of  the  English  School: 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Archi- 
tects ,  Engravers,  andOma- 
mentis ts;  with  Notices  of 
their  Lives  and  Works. 

By  Samuel  Redgrave. 

2m>.  its. 

A4 


In  Fairyland;  Pictures 

from  the  Elf  World.  By 
Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

With  16  coloured  Plates^  containing  36  De- 
signs.    Second  Edition,  folio,  15X. 

The  New  Testament,  il- 
lustrated with  Wood  En- 
gravings after  the  Early 
Masters,  chiefly  of  the 
Italian  School. 

Crown  i^o.  63;. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays 

of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp.  ^O.  21S. 

Miniature  Edition,  with 

Scharf  s  90  Illustrations 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  tSmo.  los.  6d. 
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Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclisp s  Edition,  with  1 6 1 
Steel  Plates. 

Super  royal  %vo,  31/.  6</. 

Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

6  vols,  square  crown  8t'^.  price  £^  1 5/.  6</. 
as  follows : — 

Legends   of  the  Saints 

arid  Martyrs. 

New  EdUion,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts,     2  vols,  3 IX.  6d, 


Legends  of  the  Mmiastic 

Orders. 

New  Edition^  with   II   EUhings  and  88 
.    Woodcuts,     I  vol,  2lS. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

New  Edition^  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts,     I  vol,  2is, 

The  History  of  Our  Lord, 

with  thai  of  his  Types  and 
Precursors. 

Completed  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

Revised  Edition^  with  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts,     2  vols,  ^2s. 


The   USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,  Ac. 


Industrial  Chemistry  ;  a 

Manual  for   Manufacture 

rers  and  for  Colleges  or 

Technical  Schools.  Being  a 

Translation  of  Professors 

Stohmann    and  Engler's 

German  Edition  ofPayens 

^  Pricis  de  Chimie  Indus- 

trie  lie,'  by  Dr.  y.  D.  Barry. 

Edited,  and  supplemented 

with    Chapters    on    the 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals^ 

by  B.  H.  Paul,  PkD. 

Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 

\In  the  press, 

Gwilfs  Encyclopcedia  of 

Architecture,    with    above 

1,600  Woodcuts. 

New  Edition  (1876),  with 
Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth. 

Svo,  52/.  6d, 


The   Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St.  Paul  in 
London ;  their  History 
from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the 
Sixth  Century  to  the  Pro- 
posals for  the  Adornment 
of  the  Present  Cctthedral. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  lUnstrations,  Square  crvwn 
%vo,  2 1  J. 

Lathes    and    Turning, 

Simple,    Mechanical,   and 

Ornamental. 

By  W.  Henry  NorthcotL 

With  240  lUustmtians.    Stfo,  i&r. 

Hints    on    Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Up- 
holstery, and  other  Details. 
By   Charles  L.  Eastlake, 
Architect. 

yew  Edition^  with  about  90  ISustratiaKS, 
square  crown  9vo.  14s, 
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Handbook  of  Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By  R.  S.  Culley,  Memb. 
Inst.  C.E.  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Office. 

Sixth  EdUion,  Plates  eo»  Woodcuts,  ^fvo.its, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine^  in  its  various  ap- 
plications to  Mines^  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Wood- 
cuts,   4/0.  4Zr. 


Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  Ap- 
plications. 

By  yohn  Bourne,  C.E. 

New Edition,with^  Woodcuts.  Fcp.^o.es. 


Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine. 

By  y.  Bourne,  C.E.  form- 
ing a  Key  to  the  Author's 
Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

With  67  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  %uo.  91. 


Recent  Improvements  in 

the  Steam  Engine. 
By  y.  Bourne,  C.E. 

With  124  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  $vo.  dr. 


Encyclopcedia    of   Civil 

Engineering,  Historical, 
Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E. 

With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.    9vo.  42s. 

m 

Lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  y 

Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Seventh  Edition,  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged  by 
R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted 
by  numerous  Contributors. 

With  2,100  Woodcuts.    3  vols,  medium  %oo. 
price  £1.  5x. 

Practical    Treatise    on 

Metallurgy, 

Adapted  from  the  last  Ger- 
man Edition  of  Professor 
KerPs  Metallurgy  by  IV. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and 
E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D. 

3  vols.  Svo.  with  625  Woodcuts.  £\.  19^. 

Treatise  on   Mills  and 

Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  18  Plcttes  and  322  Woodcuts.     2  vols, 
^vo.  32^. 

Useful  Information  for 

Engineers. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  3 1  J.  6d. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and     Wrought    Iron     to 

Building  Purposes. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bt. 

With  6  Plates  and  1 18  Woodcuts.  Svo.  i6s. 
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The   Theory  of  Strains 

in  Girders  and  similar 
Structures^  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice^  and 
Tables  of  the.  Strength  and 
other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. 

By  Bindon  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 

New  Edition^  royal  Svo,  ttn//i  $  Plata  and 
123  Woodcuts^  3dr. 

Practical  Handbook   of 

Dyeing  and  Calico-Print- 

ing. 

By  W.  Crookes,  F.P.S.  &c. 

JViih  numirous  lUustrations  and  Specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics,  ^fuo,  42/. 

Occasional    Papers    on 

Stibjects    connected     with 
Civil  Engineerings    Gun- 
nery^  and  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. 
By  Michael  Scott,  Memb. 

Inst.  C.E.  &  of  Inst. 

N.A. 

2  vols.  Bvo.  with  Plates^  42/. 

MitchelVs    Manual    of 

Practical  Assaying. 

Fourth  Edition^  revised, 
with  the  Recent  Disco- 
veries  incorporated,  by 
W.  Crookes,  P.R.S. 

crown  8tv.  IVoodctUs,  31^.  6d, 


Naval  Powers  and  their 

Policy :  with  Tabular 
Statements  of  British  and 
Foreign  Ironclad  Navies; 
giving  Dimensions^  Arm- 
oury Details  of  Armament, 
EngifieSy  Speed,  and  other 
Particulars. 

By  John  C.  Paget. 

9fvo,  price  lOr.  6d.  cloth. 


Loudon's    Encyclopcedia 

of  Gardening;  comprising 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With  I,cxx>  Woodcuts,     Ssv.  21  J. 

Loudon- s    Encyclopedia 

of  Agriculture  ;  comprising 
the  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of 
Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture. 

With  I,  \QO  Woodcuts,    8tv.  31/. 

Reminiscences    of   Fen 

and  Mere. 

By  y.  M.  Heathcote. 

With  27  Illmirations  and  3  Afaps.    SfMft 
&v.  fn'ce  28j. 
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RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL     AVORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles y    Historical    and 
Doctrinal. 

By  E.  H.  BrownCy  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    ' 

New  Edition,    8zv.  i6x. 

Historical  Lectures  on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  yesus 

Christ. 

By  C.  y.  Ellicotty  D.D. 

Fifth  Edition,     ^oo,  I2s. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Theology  of  the  Church  of 
England^  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  yj  Articles.  By  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 

Fcp,  Sfvo.  6s, 

Three  Essays  on  Reli- 

gion :  Nature  ;'  the  Utility 
of  Religion;  Theism. 
By  yohn  Stuart  Mill. 

Suond  Edition,     %v§.  price  lOf.  6d, 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 

Interpretation    of   Scrip- 
ture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

%Wf,  price  Is,  6d, 

Sermons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Rugby  School ; 
with    an   Address    before 
Confirmation. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Fcp,  8w.  price  y.  6</. 


Christian    Life,    its 

Course,  its  Hindrances, 
and  its  Helps;  Sermons 
precLched  mostly  in  the 
Chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

%vo,  *!$,  6d, 

Christian    Life,    its 

Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its 
Close;  Sermons  preached 
mostly  in  the  Chapel  of 
Rugby  Sclwol, 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Arnold,  D.D. 

Bvo,  *js,  6d, 

Religion    and    Science, 

their  Relations  to  Each 
Other  at  the  Present 
Day;  Three  Essays  on 
the  Grounds  of  Religious 
Beliefs. 

By  Stanley  T.  Gibson,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Sandon,  in 
Essex;  and  late  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

%vo.  price  lor.  6d, 

Notes    on    the   Earlier 

Hebrew  Scriptures. 

By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B. 

dz'o.  price  (a. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 

lament,  t/ieir  Bearing  on 

Christian       Faith       and 

Practice. 

By  Rev.  R.  B.  Girdlestone. 

9/tfo,  1 5  J. 
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The  Primitive  and  Ca-r 

tholic  Faith  in  Relation  to 
the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M.A .  Rector  of  Shilling- 
ford^  Exeter. 

%vo,  price  fs. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 

or  a  Visit  to  a  Religious 

Sceptic. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition,     Fcp,  Btw.  5/. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 
Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers. 

Latest  Edition,     Fcp,  ^0,  Jj.  6d, 


A  Critical  and  Gram-- 

maiical  Commentary  on  St. 

Paul's  Epistles. 

By  C.  y.  Ellicott,  D.D. 

Sivo.  GalatUns,  8^.  6d,  Ephesians,  &r.  6d, 
Pastoral  Epistles,  I  ox.  6d.  Philippi- 
ans,  Colossians,  &  Philemon,  lor.  6d, 
Thessalonians,  Js.  6d, 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul. 

By  Rev.  W.  y.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  J. 
S.  Howson,  D,D. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations y  Maps^  Landscapes  on  Sted^ 
IVoodcuts,  &>€,     2  vols,  4/0.  42s, 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
oj  Maps^  Plates^  and  Woodcuts,  2  vols, 
square  crown  im,  2ls, 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed^ 
with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps,  I  vol, 
crown  2vo.  gs. 


An    Examination  into 

the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Confession. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  J  elf, 
B.D. 

2fvo,  price  y,  6d. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth 

of  the  Christian  Religion 
derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy, 
By  Alexander  Keith,  D,D. 

epth  Edition,  witk  numerous  PteUs. 
Square  9vo,  12s,  bd,  or  in  post  &v. 
with  5  Plates,  ts. 

Historical  and  Critical 

Commentary    on   the  Old 

Testament;   with  a  New 

Translation. 

By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph,D. 

Vol,  I,  Genesis,  8w.  i8x.  or  adapted firike 
GenercU  Reader ^  I2j.  Vol,  II.  Exodus, 
l^.  or  adapted  for  the  Genial  Reader, 
I2J.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  I  a 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  or. 
Vol,  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  \y.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reculer^  &r. 

The  History  and  Litera- 

ture  of  the  Israelites^  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha, 
By  C.  De  Rotlischild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild. 

Second  Edition,    2  vols,  crvam  8zv.  I2s,hi, 
Abridged  Edition^  in  i  vol,  fcp.  8cv.  y,  6i. 

Ew aid's    History  of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Get- 
man  by  J.  E.  Carpenter^ 
M.A.  with  Preface  by 
R.  Martineau,  M.A. 

5  vols,  2(vo,  63J. 
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Ewald's  Antiquities  of 

Israel. 

Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Henry  Shaen 
Solly,  M.A. 

Sfvo,  lis,  6^. 

TAe   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  reveal- 
ing   the   Development    of 
Human  Nature. 
By  Andrew  Jukes. 

Third  Edition*    Crown  &vo.  Js.  6d. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all 
Things;  with  some  Pre- 
liminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture. 
By  Andrew  Jukes. 

Fourth  Edition.   Crmon  %vo,  y.  dd. 

History  of  the  Reforma-- 

tion  in  Europe  in  the  time 

of  Calvin. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle 
UAuHgndyD.D.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  L.  R.  Gates y 
Editor  of  the  Dictionary 
of  General  Biography. 

6  vols,  ^0.  price  £^  I  or. 

V  Vols.  VII.  &  VIIL   completing  the 
Work  J  are  preparing  for  publication. 

Commentaries^     by    the 

Rev.  W.  A.  a  Conor,  B.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Judey  Manchester. 

Crown  Sivo, 

Epistle  to  the  Romans^  price  y.  6d, 
Epistle  to  the  Hebreius^  4r.  6d, 
St.  JoAf^s  Gospelf  los.  6d, 


Some   Questions  of  the 

Day. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell^ 
Author  of  'Amy  Her- 
bert,' 'Passing  Thoughts 
on  Religion^'  &c. 

Crown  Svo.  2s,  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Criticaly  Exegetical, 
and  Theological. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson^ 
D.D.  LL.D. 

2  vols.  %vo,  price  3or. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

New  Edition.    Fcp,  %vo.  31.  dd. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion  ;  the  Devotions 
chiefly  from  the  works  of 
yeremy  Taylor. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Bishop  yeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works;  with  Life 
by  Bishop  Heber. 

Revised  and  corrected  by 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden. 

10  vols.  £^,  5/. 

Hymns    of  Praise   and 

Prayer. 

Collected  and  edited  by  Rev. 
y.  Martineau^  LL.D. 

Crown  ^o.  4r.  ^.     yimo.  is.  6d. 
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Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays     and     Holidays 
throughout  the  Year. 

ByJ.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D. 

gtA  Thousand.     Fcp,  %vo»  $/      \%mc,  zr. 

Lyra  Germanica;  Hymns 

translatedfrom  the  German 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth. 

Fcp,  8zv.  5x. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta-- 

teuch  &  the  Moabite  Stone; 
with  Appendices. 

By  7.   W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  0/ Natal. 

^Do,  izr. 


Endeavours    after    the 

Christian  Life;  Discourses. 

By  Rev.    y.    Martineau, 
LL.D. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Ssw.  7/.  6«/. 

Supernatural  Religion; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality 
of  Divine  Revelation. 

Sixth  Edition  carefully  revised,  with  9opaga 
of  New  Preface.     2  vols.  8zv.  24r. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. 

By  y.   W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Natal. 

Crown  8cv.  6f . 


TRAVELS,     VOYAGES,    &c. 


The  Indian  Alps,  and 

How  we  Crossed  them : 
being  a  Narrative  of  Two 
Yeari  Residence  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  and 
Two  Months'  Tour  into  the 
Interior,  towards  Kinchin- 
junga  and  Mount  Everest. 

By  a  Lady  Pioneer. 

WUh  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings 
made  on  the  ipot  by  the  Authoress, 
Imperial  %roo.  \is. 

Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese; 

being  an  Account  of  t/te 
People  and  the  Land,  in 
their  Social^  Sporting,  and 
Mountaineering  Aspects. 

By  W.  A .  Baillie  Grohman. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.     Crown  otv.  i^r. 


'The  Frosty  Caucasus; 

an    Account   of  a    Walk 
through  Part  of  the  Range, 
and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz 
in  the  Summer  of  lij/^ 
By  F.  C.  Grove. 

With  Eight  Illustrations  engraved  on  Weed 
by  E,  Whymfer,  from  Photographs 
taken  during  tie  ynimey,  and  a  Map. 
Crown  Svo.  price  1 51. 

A  youmey  ofi  ,000  Miles 

through  Egypt  and  Nubia 
to  the  Second  Cataract  of 
the  Nile.  Being  a  Personal 
Narrative  of  Four  and  a 
Half  Months'  Life  in  a 
Dahabe^ah  on  the  Nile. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Drawimgi 
by  the  Authoress^  M<^p^  Flans^  Fac- 
similes^ ^c.     Imperial  iiH>, 

[In  the  Autumn, 
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Over  the  Sea  and  Far 

Away ;  being  a  Narrative 

of  a  Ramble    round   the 

World. 

By  Tlios.  Woodbine  Hiiuh- 
liff,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
President  of  tJte  Alpine 
Cluby  Author  of  'Sum- 
mcr  Months  among  the 
Alps;  &c. 

I  tH>L  medrnm  Sv<f,  7(nth  numerous  IHuS' 
trations,  [Neariy  ready. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus. 

Including  the  Site  and  Re- 
mains of  the  Great  Temple 
of  Diana. 
By  y.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A. 

X  vol,  imperial  8w.  copiously  illustrated, 

[In  I Ae  press. 

Through  Bosnia  and  the 

Herzegovina  on  Foot  during 
the  IfisurrectioUy  August 
and  September  1875  ;  with 
a  Glimpse  at  the  Slavonic 
Borderlands  of  Turkey. 
By  Arthur  J.  EvanSy  B.A. 
F.SA. 

post  Svo,  ivith  Map  and  nuttierous  Illus- 
trat'wns,  [/« the  press, 

Italian  Alps;  Sketches 

in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino^ 
Lombardy,    t/ie    Trentino, 
and  Venetia. 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshfieldy 

Editor  of  '  The  Alpine 

yournal! 

Square  crown  %fV0.     Illustratiofts.     l^, 
▲  6 


Memorials  of  the  Dis-- 

covery  and  Early  Settle- 
ment of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands,  from  1 6 1 5 
to   1685.     Compiled  from 
the  Colonial  Records  and 
otiier  original  sources. 
By  Major-General  y.  H. 
Lefroy,     R.A.      CB. 
F.B.S.    Hon.    Member 
New    York    Historical 
Society,    &c.    Governor 
of  the  Bermudas. 

Zvo,  with  Map,  [In  the  press. 

Here  and  There  in  the 
Alps. 

By    the    Hon.    Frederica 
Plunket. 

With  VignetU'iitle.   PostSvo,  Ss,  6d. 

The   Galleys  of  Tirol; 

their  Traditions  and  Cus- 
toms, and  How  to    Visit 
them. 
By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 

With  Frontispiece  and  3   Maps,     Crown 
^jo,    12s.  M. 


Two    Years    in  Fiji,  a 

Descriptive  Narrative  of  a 
Residence  in  the  Fijian 
Group  of  Islands;  with 
some  Account  of  the  For- 
tunes of  Foreign  Settlers 
and  Colonists  up  to  the  time 
of  British  Annexation. 
By  Litton  Forbes^  M.D. 

Crown  Zzv*  il.  td^ 
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Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker^ 
M.A.  RR.G.S. 

New  Edition^  xuUh  Illustrations  engrcpved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  Crown  Svo, 
Price  7j.  6d» 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker ^ 
M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G,  Pearson,  Crown  Svo. 
Price  7--.  6d, 

Meeting    the    Sun ;    a 

youmey    all    round   the 
World     through     Egypt, 
China,  yapan,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

By      William      Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With  Heliotypes  and  Woodcuts,     Svo,  24s. 

The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excursions  through 
Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Friuli. 

By  y.  Gilbert  and  G.  C 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations.     Sq,  cr,  Svo.  21s, 

The  Alpine  Club  Map 

of  the  C/iain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  from  an  actual  Sur- 
vey in  1 863-1 864. 

By      A.      AdamS'Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

/;/  Chromolithography,  on  extra  stout  draw- 
ing  paper  los.  or  mounted  on  canvas 
in  a  folding  case,  I2s,  6d,  I 


The  Alpine   Club  Map 

of  the  Valpelline,  the  Vol 
Tournanche,  and  the  South- 
ern Valleys  of  t/ie  Chain  of 
Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey. 

By  A.  Adams- Reilly^ 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C. 

Price  6s.  on  extra  Stout  Drawing  Paper,  or 
Is,  6d,  mounted  in  a  Folding  Case 

Untrodden    Peaks    and 

Unfrequented  Valleys;  a 
Midsummer  Ramble  among 
the  Dolomites. 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

iVilh  numerous  Illustrations,      S^w.  2ix. 

The  Alpine   Club  Map 

of  Switzerland,  with  parts 
of  tlie  Neighbouring  Coun- 
tries, on  the  scale  of  Four 
Miles  to  an  Inch. 

Edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols, 
FS.A.  F.R.G.S. 

In  Four  Sheets,    in  Portfolio,  price  42^. 
coloured,  or  34X.  uncoloured. 

The  Alpine  Guide. 

By  John  Ball,  M.R.LA. 
late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club. 

Post  ^o,  with  Maps  and  other  lUustratiom. 

Eastern  Alps. 

Price  los,  6d. 

Central  Alps,  including 

all  t/ie  Oberland  District. 

Price  p.  6d. 
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IVestern  Alps,  including 

Mont  Blanc y  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c. 

Price  dr.  6d, 

Introdtiction  on  Alpine 

Travelling  in  general,  and 
on  the  Geology  of  tlie  Alps. 

Price  IS,  Either oftkeTJireeVolumesor Parts 
of  the  ^Alpine  Guide'*  may  bt  had  with 
this  Introduction  prefixed^  is.  extra. 
The  '  Alpine  Guide  *  may  also  be  had 
in  Ten  separate  Parts,  or  districts ^  price 
2s,  6d.  each. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees y  for 

tJte  use  of  Mountaineers. 
By  Charles  Packe. 

Second  Edition,  with  Maps  &*c,  and  Ap» 
pendix.     Crown  %uo,  yx.  6d. 

How  to    See   Norway; 

embodying  the  Experience 
of  Six  Summer  Tours  in 
that  Country. 

By  y.  R.  Campbell 

With  Map  and  5  Woodcuts ^/cp,  Zvo,  5x. 


W^ORKS    of    FICTION. 


Higgledy-Piggledy ;  or. 

Stories  for  Everybody  and 
Everybody  s  Children. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen, 
M.P.  Author  of '  Whis- 
pers from    Fairyland^ 

Wish  9  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs 
by  R,  Doyle^  aigraved  on  Wood  by 
G,  Pearson,     Crown  ^o,  price  6s, 

Whispers  frofn  Fairy- 
land. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull  -  Hugessen^ 
M.P.  Author  of  '  Hig- 
gledy-Piggledy^  &c. 

With  9  Illustrations  from  Original  ZV- 
signs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G,  Pear^ 
son.     Crown  %vo,  price  6s, 

*  A  scries  of  stories  which  arc  certain  of  a  ready 
welcome  by  all  boys  and  jgirb  who  take  delM;ht  in 
dreamland,  and  love  to  linger  over  the  prankJs  and 
frolics  of  fairies.  The  book  is  dediteted  to  the 
mothers  of  England,  and  more  wholesome  food  for 
the  growing  mind  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  desire, 

and  impassible  to  procure lliis  welcome 

volume  abounds  in  vivacity  and  fun,  and  bears 
pleasant  testimony  to  a  kindly-hearted  Author  with 
umcy,  feeling,  and  humour.'       Morning  Post. 


The  Folk-Lore  of  Rome, 

collected  by  Word  of  Mouth 
from  the  People. 

By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk. 


Crown  8v^.  \2s,  6d, 

Becker's  Gallus;  or  Ro- 

man  Scenes  of  the  Time  of 
Augustus. 

Post  Svo.  p,  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles :   11- 

lustrative  of  Private  Life 
of  tlie  Ancient  Greeks. 

Post  8vtf .  7^.  6i/. 

Novels  and  Tales. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Benja^ 
min  Disraeliy  M.P. 

Cabinet  Editions^  complete  in  Ten  Volumes^ 
crown  dvo.  6s,  each,  as/ollows  : — 


Lothair,  dr. 
Coningfiy,  dr. 
Sybil,  6s, 
Tahcred,  dr. 


Venetia,  6s, 
Alroy,Ixion,  &*e.  6s, 
Young  Duke,  &*c,  6s, 
Vivian  Grey,  6s, 


Henrietta  Temple,  6s, 
Contari$ti  Fleming,  ^c,  6s. 
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The  Modem  Novelist's 

Library. 

AtJurstone  Priory ^  2s.  boards ;  2s,  6d.  cloth. 
Mile.  Aforiy  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
Tlu  Burgomasters  Family^  2s,  and  2s.  6d, 
Melville's  Digby  Grand,  zr.  and  2s,  6d, 

•^— Gladiators,  2s.  and  2s.6d. 

— —  Good  for  Nothing,2s.  <^2J.  dd. 

■  Holmby  House,  2s.  and  2s,  6d, 

■  Interpreter,  2s.  and  2s.  6d, 

'  Kate  Coventry,  2s.  and  2s.  6d, 

Queens  Maries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  andoj.  6d. 

Trollope's  Warden,  is.  (id.  and  2s, 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  &*2s.  6d. 

Bramlet-Moors's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Vol' 
leys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Elsa :  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Mme.  Von 
Hillem  by  Lady  Wallace.  Price  2J. 
boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox, 
M.A. 

CroTon  Sivo.  dr.  6d, 

Stories  afu/  Tales. 

By  Elizabeth  M.  SewelL 
Cabinet  Edition^  in  Ten 
Volumes : — 


j4my  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
£arPs     Daughter, 

2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s,  6a. 
Cleue  If  all,  2s.  6d. 

Ursula, 


Ivors,  2s.  6d. 
Katharine    Ashton, 

2s.  6d, 
Margaret    Percipal, 

V.  6d. 
Laneton    Parsona^^ 

y.  6d. 

y.6d. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of 

Old  France;    with   other 

Poems, 

By  A,  Lang,  M.A. 

square  fcp.  Svo.  $s. 

The    London    Series  of 

French  Classics. 

Edited  by  Ch.  Cassal, 
LL,D.  T,  Karchery 
LL.B.  and  L^once  Sti- 
h>enard. 

The  following  Plays,  in  the  Division  of 
the  Drama  in  this  Series,  are  now  ready: — 
Corneille's  Le  Cid,  is.  6d. 
Voltaire's  Zaire,  is.  6d. 
Lamartine's  Totissaint  Lotwertnre^  double 
volume,  2s.  6d, 

Milton's     Lycidas    and 

Epitaphium  Damonis. 
Editedy    with    Notes   and 

Introduction^    by  C.   S. 

y errant,  M.A. 

Crown  %tfO,  2s.  6d, 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ; 

with   Ivry    and  the    Ar- 
mada. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Mcuaulay. 

i6mo.  y,  6ds 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays 

of  Ancient  Rome.  With 
90  Illustrations  on  Wood 
from  Drawings  by  G. 
Scharf 

Fcp.  4/9.  2 IX. 


Miniature    Edition    of 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  with 
Scharf  s  90  Illustraticns 
reduced  in  Lithography. 

Imp.  i6mo.  lOr.  6d. 
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Horatii  Opera,  Library 

Edition^      with     English 
Notes  y  Marginal  References 
and  various  Readings. 
.  Edited  by  Rev.y.E.  Yonge^ 
M.A. 

Sou t key's  Poetical  JVorks 

with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions. 

Medium  %U0»  with  Portrait,  i\s, 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare,    cheaper    Genuine 
Edition. 

Complete  in  I  vol,  medium  Sivo,  large  type, 
^(dth  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  \\s,  or 
in  6  vols,  fip,  2fvo,  price  2IJ. 


Poems  by  yean  Inge  low. 

2  vols,  Fcp,  %vo,  icxr. 

First  Series,  containing  *  Divided,^  «  TTte 
Star's  Afonumefitf'  &'c,  idth  Thousand, 
Fcp,  d/vo,  5j. 

Second  Series,  *A  Story  of  Doom,*  *  Gla- 
dys and  her  Island,^  dfc.  $th  Thousand,. 
Fcp,  Svo,  5j. 

Poems  by  yean  Ingelow. 

First  Series^  with  nearly 
100  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

Fcp,  /^,  21S, 

The    ^neid  of  Virgil 

Translated   into    English 

Verse. 

By  y.  Conington^  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  gs. 


RURAL   SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    &c. 


Annals    of   the    Road^ 

being  a  History  of  Coaching 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Present. 

By  Captain  Malet.  With 
Practical  Hints  on  Dri- 
vifig  atid  all  Coaching 
matters^  by  Nimrod. 

Reprinted  from  the  Sporting  Magazine 
by  permission  of  the  Proprietors,  I  vol, 
medium  %fvo,  with  Coloured  Plates^ 
uniform  with  Mr,  Birch  Reynardsoi^s 
*Down  the  Road,*  [On  May  I. 

Down    the    Road;    or^ 

Reminiscences  of  a  Gentle- 
man Coachman. 
By  C.    T.  S.  Birch  Rey- 
nardson. 

Second  Edition^  with  12  Coloured  Ulustra' 
turns  from  Paintings  by  H,  Aiken, 
Medium  &vo,  price  21  x. 


Blaine's  Encyclopcedia  of 

Rural    Sports;    Complete 
AccountSy  Historical^  Prac- 
ticaly   and  Descriptive^   of 
Huntings   Shootings  Fish- 
ingy  Racingy  &c. 

With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
4>^  John  Leech).    8z/<?.  21s. 

A   Book    on   Angling: 

a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  branchy 
including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies. 
By  Francis  Francis. 

Post  %vo.  Portrait  and  Plates y  15X. 
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IVilcocks's    Sea-'Fisher- 

man :  comprising  the  Chief 
Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing,  a  glance  at  NetSy 
and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating. 

New  Edition^  wkh  80  Woodcuts.    Post  %vo. 
12/.  6d, 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment ;  with  an 
Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow. 

By  y.  R.  Dobson^  Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Crown  %vo.  with  Ulitstratums  *js,  6d, 

Youati   on    the  Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W^ 
Watson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

%fvo.  Woodcuts,  I2s,  6d, 

Youatfs    JVork  on  the 

Dog,  revised  and  enlarged. 

%vo.  Woodcuts,  dr. 

Horses  and  Stables. 

By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram, 
X  V.  the  Kin^  s  Hussdrs. 

With  24  Plates  of  Illustrations,  %vo,  I  Of.  td. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease. 

By  Stonehenge. 

lyith  73  Wood  Engravings,   Square  crown 
Suo,  7s.  6d, 


The  GreyJwund. 

By  Stonehenge. 

Revised  Edition^  with  25  Portraits  ofCny- 
hounds^  &*c.     Square  crown  Sxw.  15^. 


Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Imp,  &V0,  tt4th  13  Plates,  i$s. 


The  Horse's  Foot,  and 

how  to  keep  it  Sound. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Ninth  Edition,  Imp,  Zvo.  Woodcuts,  \2s,  6^. 


A    Plain    Treatise    on 

Horse-shoeing. 
By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Sixth  Edition.   Post  Svo»  Woodcuts,  2s,  6d. 


Re  ma  rks    on    Horses' 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Pur- 

chasers. 

By  W.  Miles,  Esq. 

Post  %vo,  IS.  6d. 


The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds. 

With  20  coloured  Plates.    2(vo,  14/. 
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W^ORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 


Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of 
Reference;  comprising  an 
English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar^  Universal  Ga- 
zetteery  Classical  Diction- 
ary, Chronology,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  Useful  Tables^&c. 

Fcp,  %vo,  dr. 

Maunder^ s  Biographical 

Treasury. 

Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re- 
written, with  about  i  ,000 
additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates. 

Fcp,  %vo.  6x. 

Maunders  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury ;  a 
Popular  Encyclopedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

New  Edition,  in  part  re- 
written, with  above  i  ,000 
new  articles,  by  y.  Y. 
yohnson. 

Fcp,  8tv.  6j. 

Maundet^s  Treasury  of 

Geography,  Physical,  His- 
torical, Descriptive,  and 
Political. 

Edited  by  W.  Hughes, 
E.R.G.S. 

Wiih  7  Maps  and  i6  PlaUs,     Fcp.  ^0.  dr. 


Maunder' s      Historical 

Treasury  ;  General  Intro- 
dtutory  Outlines  of  Uni- 
versal History,  and  a 
Series  of  Separate  His- 
tories. 

Revised  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A. 

Fcp,  Svo,  6s, 

Maunder' s  Treasury  of 

Natural  History  ;  or  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  Zoology. 

Revised  and  corrtcted  Edition,     Fcp,  %vo, 
with  900  Woodcuts,  dr. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledge ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Per- 
sons, Places,  Events,  and 
other  Matters  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Holy 
Scripttire. 

By  Rev.  y.  Ay  re,  M.A. 

With  Maps^  15  Plates^  and  numerous  Wood* 
cuts,     Fcp,  %vo,  dr. 

The   Theory  and  Prac-- 

tice  of  Banking. 

By  H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,   revised  throughout,     Zi'O 
price  I2J. 

The  Elements  of  Bank-- 
ing. 

By  Henry  Dunning  Mac- 
leod, Esq.  M.A. 

Crown  Zvo,  'js,  6d, 
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Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families^  redtued  to  a 
System  of  Easy  Practice  in 
a  Series  of  carefully-tested 
Receipts, 
By  Eliza  Acton. 

WUhZPlaUs^  150  WiHxlcuts,  Fcp,  8w.  6s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing;    with  Formula 
for  Public  Brewers^   and 
Instructions  for    Private 
Families. 
By  W.  Black. 

Fifth  Edition.     Zvo.  lOr.  6d. 

English  Chess  Problems. 

Edited  by  J.  Pierce,  M.A. 
and  W.  T.  Pierce. 

With  608  Diagrams,    Crtnon  Svo,  I2s,  6d. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem Scientific    Game    of 
Whist. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S. 

Seventh  Edition,     Fcp,  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

The  Correct  Card;  or^ 

How  to  Play  at  Whist :  a 
Whist  Catechism. 
By  Captain  A.  Campbell- 
Walker. 

Fcp,  Svo.  {Nearly  ready. 


The  Cabinet  Lawyer ;  a 

Popular  Digest  oftlieJLaws 
of  England^  Civile  Crimi- 
nal, and  Constitutional. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition^   corrected  and  ex- 
te/tded,     Fcp,  2ivo,  91. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive 

Specifier ;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  cj 
every  kind   of  Building- 
Artificers  Work. 
Edited  by  W.  Young. 

Crown  %w,  dr. 

Chess  Openings. 

By  F.  W.  Longman,  BaU 
liol  College  J  Oxford. 

Second  Edition^  revised.    Fcp,  %vo,  2s.  6d. 

Hints    to    Mothers    on 

the  Management  of  their 
Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  tJu 
Lying-in  Room. 

By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Fcp,  %vo,  $s. 

The  Maternal  Matiage- 

ment  of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease. 

By  Thames  Bull^  M.D. 

Fcp.  %vo.  y. 


INDEX. 


^ctoH's  Modem  Cookery 40   1 

v4 /><f  J  Blackstone  Economised 39   I 

^ />>''/ Hebrew  Scriptures 29 

Alpine  Qub  Map  of  Switzerland  34 

Alpine  Gtiide  (The) 34 

^jvfAx'j  Turispnidence  xo 

Primer  of  the  Constitution 10 

Andirson's  Strength  of  Materials 90 

^nwj/nwr^'j  Organic  Chemistry  ao 

Arnolds  (Dr.)  Christian  Life 99 

Lectures  on  Modem  History  a 

Miscellaneous  Works    13 

School  Sermons 29 

'Sermons  99 

(T. )  Manual  of  English  Literature  la 

Atherstone  Priory 36 

Autunm  Holidays  of  a  Country  IHirson  ...  14 

4/rf'j  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge  39 

Bacon* s  Essays,  by  Whaiely xz 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sptdding  ...    xx 

Works xo 

Bain*s  Mental  and  Moral  Science xa 

— ^—  on  the  Senses  and  Intellect  la 

Emotions  and  Will la 

Baker's  Two  Works  on  Ceylon 34 

Bairs  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps  34 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 35 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps 34 

Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 93 

Barry  on  Railway  Appliances  90 

Beckers  Charicles  and  Gallus 35 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing  40 

BlackUy's  German-  English  Dictionary x6 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 37 

Bloxam's  Metals  90 

BouUbee  on  39  Articles 99 

Boumis  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine  .    97 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine 97 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ...    97 

Improvements  in  the  same 97 

BffwdUr's  Family  Skakspeare 37 

Braml^Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valley .    36 
^/u«^<r'i  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 93 

BrinkUy's  Astronomy X9 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  ^  Articles 99 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 3 

■  Posthumous  Remains  za 

Bnckton's  Health  in  the  House 94 

BuWs  Hints  to  Mothers 40 

Maternal  Management  of  Children .    40 

Burgomaster's  Family  (The) 34 

Burke's  Rise  of  Great  Families 8 


Burke* s  Vicissitudes  of  Families 8 

Busk's  Folk-lore  of  Rome 3$ 

Valleys  of  Tirol   33 


Cabinet  Lawyer 40 

Campbells  Norway 35 

Cates's  Biographic^  Dictionary 8 

and  Woodward's  Encyclopaedia  ...  5 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths ...  X4 

Ckesneys  Indian  Polity  3 

Modem  Military  Biography 4 

Waterloo  Campaign  3 

Codrington's  Life  and  Letters  7 

Colenso  on  Moabite  Stone  &c 33 

's  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  32 

Collie/ s  Demosthenes  on  the  CroMn   X3 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and 

Country,  by  A.  K.  H.  B 14 

Comte's  Positive  Polity    8 

Congreve's  Essays 9 

Politics  of  Aristotle  xi 

Conington's  Translation  of  Virgil's  iCneid  37 

Miscellaneous  Writings 13 

C<w«&zi«j^««'j  Two  French  Dictionaries  ...  15 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul 30 

ComeilU's  \jt  Cid    36 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit...  X4 

Cox's  (G.  W.)  Aryan  Mythology 4 

-^— ^—  Crusades 6 

History  of  Greece 4 

. General  History  of  Greece  4 

. School  ditto   4 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War 4 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece  ...  36 

Crawley*  s  Thucydidcs 4 

Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth 6 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering    97 

Critkxil  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson X4 

Cm^iitff'i  Chemical  Analysis  25 

Dyeing  and  Calico-printing 28 

CulUy*s  Handbook  of  Tel<^phy 27 


Davidson* s  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
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